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(he world’s standard work in its field, formerly sold at $60, 
now in original text, 14 volumes and index - - - $20.00 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Companion set to above, covering American writing in all its 
branches since early colonial times, 3 vols. - - - $4.00 
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SAMUEL PEPYS TESTAMENT of YOUTH 
THE MAN IN THE MAKING by VERA BRITTAIN 


by ARTHUR BRYANT 4 si . : 
: An exciting and poignant story of real life 
The biography of the season! A sparkling, with the fascination of great fiction on best 
absorbing account of the private life and seller lists in every book buying center. “A 
public career of one of the most delightful book which should net, and must not remain 
rascals in history, the gossipy diarist, Pepys. unread”.— New York Sun. “Heart breakingly 
$3.00 beautiful.”— New York Times. $2.50 





THE FUTURE COMES TALIFER by EDWIN A. ROBINSON 


by CHARLES A. BEARD and This modern narrative poem b. the author 

GEORGE H. E. SMITH of “Tristram” and “ Nicodemus” again attest 

(n expert disseets the New Deal. Crammed —_ author s ability to combine power — 
with hard facts, this is a worthy sequel to peauty. $1.75 


{merica Faces the Future”. $3.00 
STRANGE VICTORY 
ECONOMICS OF RECOVERY —_ 


; by LEONARD P. AYRES All her hitherto unpublished poems which 
\n informative, readable study of 7 were selected by the author for inclusion 
problems and the New Deal, with a brilliant under this peculiarly fitting title. $1.00 


analysis of the requisites of Recovery. $1.75 
WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE | COMECTED POEMS 


U.S.S.R. by MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY The exquisite lyrics, including the latest 


The book acclaimed by Walter Lippmann verse, of the poet-philosopher who has been 

as giving a true background for under- termed “the greatest poetical influence of 
: P Lae aS 

standing Russo-American relations. $2.00 our times . $2.50 


THE WORLD SINCE 1914 END AND BEGINNING 
by WALTER C. LANGSAM by JOHN MASEFIELD 


\ record of our times from Sarajevo to the A moving poem-drama in which Britain’s 
Roosevelt Recovery Program, written by a Poet Laureate deals with the last hours of 
noted historian. $4.00 Mary, Queen of Scots. $1.50 
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Att Men Are BroTtuers, translated from the 
Chinese by Peart S. Buck, 2 vols., Day. 

One More River, 4y Joun Gatswortuy, Scrib- 
ner. 

Lost Horizon, dy James Hitton, Morrow. 

Manpoa, Manpoa! dy Winirrep Hotty, Mac- 
millan, 

Lams 1n His Bosom, 4y Carorine MILuer, 
Harper. 

Orpinary Famiuies, dy E. Arnot RoBertson, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Sea Watt, dy L. A. G. Strone, Knopf. 

Perer ABELARD, 6y HELEN WappeE Lt, Holt. 

Tue Woops Cott, dy THames WILvIAMson, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Fiusu, 4y Vircinta Woo tr, Harcourt, Brace. 


R.GALSWORTHY ’S last novel brings 

the chronicle of the Cherrells and their 
England up to the middle of 1932, within a 
very few months of his death. At the end, the 
lovely Dinny, his favorite among these rela- 
tives of the Forsytes, is married to a substan- 
tial well-meaning M.P., of her county, who 
comes in as a Conservative with the National 
government. She continues to play the part of 
good Samaritan to the villagers and her fam- 
ily—in particular, to a young sister, whose 
difficulties with a brutal husband, ending in a 
sensational divorce case, occupy the larger part 
of the book. Through the whole runs a topi- 
cal commentary on all the affairs that en- 
grossed such minds as Mr. Galsworthy’s—for 
he speaks clearly through his characters— 
while the story was being written: The Crisis, 
the abandonment of the gold standard, “Cav- 
alcade,” English ways vs. French ways, Com- 
munism and the “voluntary system,” modern 
art and taxes. The comment, whoever makes 
it, is always terse, often sharp and telling: 
“Everything’s talked out too much. It’s talked 
out so much that it’s not felt.” “For your 
generation, the war’s a word.” There is faith 
in the English way, the “voluntary system,” 
though “slow” and “ironical.” It is a rueful 
faith, as if the author felt that England, like 
his heroine, must come to second-best—a long 
way off from the faith of another English- 
man, who wrote: “I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant Nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invin- 
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cible locks. Methinks I see | r 
mewing her mighty youth”- th 
another aeon. 


ISS HOLTBY writes bout . 

building—the overseas 
lished by the young adventurers fo; 
tight little island has proved too 
the English taste for travel, s St 
ply, that has brought into existence thi 
traordinary structure of crown colonic: 
minions, and mandates. At any rate. Pri 
Tours Lt’d engages in trying to add ano 
wing to it. The process affords an opportuy 
to develop the comic incongruities between. 
social order of an isolated Afri can state 3 
that of modern Europe, particularly the 3; 
ish. The chief fault of the book is appar 
on its title-page. Miss Holby is inclined 
overinsist and to exclaim too much. Bur; 
plays off against each other fairly and } 


morously the white man’s burden and 
black man’s nobility. At the same time, ; 
keeps the suspense well in hand to the end 


a fast-moving tale. 


HE roving Englishman of the Lary 

Dispensation again appears in Jan 
Hilton’s story, Lost Horizon. At the beg 
ning of the book he is a civil official in nor 
India, and we meet him at the first stage of 
successful career. But he is already weary 
his part in British dominion over palm 2 
pine, indeed of the whole Western syste 
with its destructive war and its bankru 
peace, so that when he is kidnapped and bor 
off in an airplane to a Tibetan monastery | 
ad justs himself without difficulty to er “ 
prising way of life he finds open to him the 
In the adjustment or non-adjustment of 
three fellow-captives, a young man of 
public-school cricket-playing type, a wom 
missionary, and an American capitalist wa 
by the police, there is some ener, but d 
book is in the main a grave one—saved fra 
the ponderousness which often infects such 
tempts by the simplicity and grace with wag 
it is written. Altogether, like the authors 1 
novel, And Now Goodbye, it is an unts 


and refreshing work to come upon 


Ei 
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John 
Galsworthy 
ONE MORE RIVER. The love story of Dinny Char- 


well. most charming of all Galsworthy heroines, set 
against a colorful background of modern England. 
“Has the Galsworthy magic of feeling and telling.” 
—Boston Herald. $2.50 
A 


Mark Sullivan 
OVER HERE: 1914-1918. The fifth volume of 


“Our Times”’ is the history of what happened in Amer- 
ica during the years of the World War. A gorgeously 
colorful narrative, told here in its entirety for the first 
time, with 329 illustrations. $3.75 


A 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
CROWDED HOURS. Reminiscences of Washing- 


ton life from the °90’s to the present. A nation-wide 
success. ‘Packed with Americana and highly enter- 
taining.”’"—Harry Hansen. ‘‘Frank and free con- 
fession. .. a treasure house of interest.’’—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. Illustrated. $3.00 


A 
Winston Churchill 
MARLBOROUGH: His Life and Times. These 


volumes carry the life of the great duke through his 
youth and early manhood. 
among the classic biographies of our language.’’—II- 
lustrated London News. Two volumes, boxed, $6.00 


A 
Ernest Hemingway 
WINNER TAKE NOTHING. Fourteen of the 


best stories Ernest Hemingway has written. ‘‘In this 
book Ernest Hemingway has again assumed leader- 
ship for a generation that is facing the difficult prob- 
lems of approaching middle age.’’—Horace Gregory 
in The New York Herald Tribune. $2.00 


A 
Fairfax Downey 
| RICHARD HARDING DAVIS: His Day. «an 


excellent, satisfying, and engrossing book... for all 
people, young and old, who want to recapture the 
glad scenes when American knighthood was in flow- 


er..’—-New York Herald Tribune. 


William Lyon Phelps 


WHAT I LIKE. Out of his enormously varied liter- 
ary experience Professor Phelps has collected the prose 
selections he likes. Heranges the whole domainof liter- 
ature ina700-page book packed with good reading. $2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 3% 


$3.00 


“Will at once take rank. 





The Memorial 
Edition of The 
Forsyte Saga 


John Galsworthy’s most 

famous work, entirely re- 

set, handsomely bound 

with a preface by Ada 

Galsworthy. The perfect 

gift. $3.00 
A 


The Conquest 
of a Continent 
by Madison Grant 


The first history of Amer- 
ica in terms of race. An 
important book for the 
present time. $3.00 


ee 


of Conscience 
by 
James H. Breasted 


In which an internation- 
ally famous scholar traces 
the sources of our moral 
heritage in the ancient 
a to Egypt of 5000 
_& ot 


$3.00 
The March 


of Democracy 
Vol. I. The Rise of the 


Union 

Vol. II. From Civil 
War to World 
Power 

by James 

Trusiow Adams 


“Destined to take its 
place among the import- 
ant records of our coun- 
try’s life.”’ 
Fanny Butcher in 
Chicago Tribune. 
Each volume profusely 
illustrated 
Two volumes, boxed, $7.00 
Per volume, $3.50 


The Stream of 


History 

New Revised Edition 
by 

Geoffrey Parsons 
In this new lower-priced 
edition Mr. Parsons's fa- 
mous world history -is 


brought up to the present 
day. $3.00 
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HE same things might be said of Helen 
Waddell’s Peter Abelard, with the res- 
ervation that her writing has not the ease of 
Mr. Hilton’s. There is, however, a fervor in 
it which harmonizes with the spirit of the 
time when Abelard and Heloise walked in the 
streets of Paris. One thing Mrs. Waddell has 
succeeded in doing which most attempts to re- 
create the life of a famous lover who has 
been also a famous philosopher or artist fail 
in, and that is to show the man from this sec- 
ond side. She has contrived without awkward- 
ness to weave into the book passages from 
Abelard’s writings that give the reader an idea 
of the eloquence that made his towering repu- 
tation among mediaeval churchmen. 


A» is usual with Mrs. Woolf’s works, 
Flush, A Biography, allows the reader 
freedom of approach. It may be taken, in one 
way, as a historical novel. But it is, of course, 
far from being a straight historical novel, or 
what is called a “period costume” romance. 
The author has also reserved freedom. In 
part, this is done by holding the subject at a 
little distance, at two removes. The world of 
Wimpole Street in the 1840’s seems to be 
shown us through the eyes of a red cocker 
spaniel, who is, in turn, seen through the eyes 
of his mistress, Miss Barrett. It is Miss Bar- 
rett who gives the book its tone, its faint vi- 
bration of sentimentality, Flush who gives it 
its range from the London of ease and se- 
curity—a security that now seems as remote as 
the Middle Ages—to the London of squalor 
and violence. By this aloof indirection, some- 
thing is necessarily lost. One has only to think 
what Dostoievsky would have done with the 
Whitechapel part to realize how much this is. 
But Dostoievsky was not in the lives of Flush 
and his mistress, and it is within these limits 
that Mrs. Woolf has chosen to select her ma- 
terial. 

Something, too, is gained. For through this 
strict circumscribing of mood and scene and 
experience, the reader is made aware, by 
counter-suggestion and implication, of life 
outside the Barrett circle and of time stretch- 
ing before and after the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. And the freedom in the matter of 
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form, which is perfectly cuardes 
Woolf uses to charm or prick the jm 
into activity in passage after | 


felicitous description, humane satire 
principles of, human society which Flys 
not understand, or second sight into jndiy 


als composing it. If we have a som 
guilty feeling in enjoying all this, it mg 
because we have grown accustomed to ae 
ing so much more from her, or it may \ 
cause we have never become quite accus 
to the jeu d’esprit, which is still in our 9: 
as in our speech a French remark. 






































NTO our own past of the mid-niner 

century Mrs. Miller goes for the stor 
Lamb in His Bosom—in several ways ; 
lightful one. It is a sectional novel der 
its vitality from the deep and well reprody 
local color, as is the case with Thames Ij 
liamson’s The Woods Colt. Both books 
low types already established by other h: 
but follow them skilfully; and in each 
expression seems rightly dictated by what 
be told. Lamb in His Bosom comes under 
pastoral genre, first made memorable }y 


Time of Man, while The Woods Colt, 


the shelf with Faulkner and Caldwell. 


NE title to distinction of Mr. Str 

work, apparent again in his fourth ng 
is its marked but unforced originality. H 
on his own beat whether he is writing 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, of count 
men or ‘city people. A part of Sea Ia 
close to his own earlier The Garden butt 
other author’s preserves. Another of hist 
its is his fusion of qualities—facility in 
logue, a good economy in portraiture, 
ness in description which creates a 
atmosphere but is never intrusive. As 4 1 
particularly in Sea Wall, the story moves 
perceptibly from reverie towards acti 
from robust incident to the humorous of 
reflective mood again. 

Sea Wall like The Garden begins 
small boy and takes him on to manhoo%- 
“old-fashioned boy,” the author calls 
perhaps in distinction from the Modern 4 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
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W. H. Germany Under the Treaty 
DAWSON Well documented, fully substantiated, this book condemns 
the victorious powers of the World War for inflicting 

irreparable wrong upon Germany by the Versailles Treaty 

by whose terms it is claimed, the soil for Hitlerism and the 


present League of Nations debacle was prepared. A book 
for every student of present day world conditions. $3.00 


DEAN W. R. God and the Astronomers 


| N G ¢ On this earth, Dean Inge believes, the ultimate extinction 
of life is absolutely certain. A truly well considered and 

remarkable appraisal which recognizes the truth of scien- 

tific research and believes that religion and science com- 

ene ag each other. “It is of the highest value to have the 

ean’s thoughts about religion and ultimate reality and 

the ordinary world in this compact and summary shape.” 

—Prof. S. Alexander, in the Manchester Guardian. $4.00 


e a e e e 
s Byzantine Civilization 
RU NCI MAN This book gives a general picture of the Orientalised 
Graeco-Roman civilization which represented the last phase 
of the Roman Empire and had its capital at Constantinople. 


The author describes, with a wealth of picturesque detail, 
institutions and aspects of life in the Byzantine world. 


$5.00 


E. F. Edward VII 
BENSON “Written with a rapid yet fully informed enthusiasm. . . 
We have a vivid and accurate picture of a modern monarch 
by one who has had every opportunity to get the facts and 
impressions at first hand.”— William McFee, in the N. Y. 


Sun. “Mr. Benson has the portrait complete.”—Hugh 
Walpole. $3.00 


LORD The Curse of the Wise 
DUNSANY Woman 


A novel of Ireland—at once powerful and tender, full of 
both mysticism and reality, and touched throughout with 
that glamour which only Dunsany’s pen can give. “This is 
delectable. It will go on my most-favored shelf.”— William 
Beebe. “Dunsany is the king of modern romancers.” 
Harry Emerson Wildes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

$2.00 
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—that creation of would-be psychologists and 
educators which belongs in the same limbo 
of latter-day myths as the Economic Man. 
Others write more cleverly of children—Miss 
Robertson, for example, in Ordinary Fami- 
lies, where the relation of children to their 
elders is sharply observed. But the price of such 
cleverness is usually a lack of balance—an 
overemphasis on some feature that childhood 
with its vast powers of assimilation takes 
charge of without undue strain. No one, I 
think, writes of boys more truly or with a 
better sense of proportion than Mr. Strong. 


LL that Mrs. Buck says of the picaresque 
novel which she has translated, superbly, 
from the Chinese of some mediaeval writer, 
or writers, can be granted without argument. 
Many of its pages may be turned hastily and 
many forgotten, but 4/1 Men Are Brothers 
remains in the mind as a memorable proces- 
sion of humanity. It is perhaps the great mod- 
ern mass-novel, the novel of Masse Mensch, 
that writers have been talking about since the 
war but never getting done. As may be ex- 
pected with a work of such variety and mag- 
nitude, the American reader’s interest is likely 
to take the form of several layers—all of 
them legitimate—which may be for conven- 
ience peeled off separately like the skins of an 
onion though they belong together. Other 
readers will wish to revise or extend this par- 
tial list: 


1. Entertainment arising from exotic novelty 


There is in the names alone of persons and 
places an enlivening strangeness—The Vil- 
lage of Peace and Happiness, The Mountain 
of Clear Winds, The Licentious Flower of 
Death (a young rake), The Opportune Rain 
Black Sung the Third (an eight-foot hero), 
The Hall of the Mandarin Ducks. One rec- 
reant is known as A Three Inch Nail of Lep- 
rous Bark Skin. The strange narrative devices 
are also stimulating. Like those in Chinese 
plays introduced to our audiences in “The 
Yellow Jacket,” they are all above board. 
Some are simple. “The story is now divided.” 
Each chapter is brought up to a formal climax 
of suspense—with a promise of resolution in 


the next. Other devices are m 
crets that the author is not ; 
are whispered by one character ; 
listener exclaiming aloud, “1 
And by the same means, we ar 
essary repetitions of known det 
thor is aware, too, of one of the 
lems in relating an exciting inci 
of words—“To tell it is slow. but it happen 
too quickly—” and of the value of digchig 
ing omniscience—“They broucht him w 
certain village deputy’s house, it 
known where.” All the craft to be f 

the Western picaresque novel s ‘MS to 
the disposal of this Chinese. He has | 
Oriental’s nicety of taste in images: a may 
said to be “huge as a guardian gate god 
temple.” —“It was as though he 
through a world of powdered jade.” 


chief prq 
lent—the | 


2. Pleasures of recognition 

Perhaps because of the imaginative a 
required, an outsider looking into a remo 
scene and time gets a special pleasure frm 
recognizing the familiar forms in their unf 
miliar guises. There is plenty of this to beh 
in All Men Are Brothers. Here pass in th 
fancy dress, down Lion Alley or The $ 
of the Purple Stone under the gaudy banne 
of wine shops, all the figures we know 
well—too well—cruel gangsters and corry 
magistrates, the wily counsellor and the six 
ing girl, the champion of the oppressed a 
the unscrupulous ruler, drunkards and figh 
ers, the jealous wife, rich man, poor ma 
beggar man, thief. Although there are 1 
long psychological analyses, what we are to 
of motives and moods is convincing enough 
go on in a narrative where action is the thin 
3. Consolations of identity 

The whole book is built around a md 
utopian legend of a group of outlaws § swo 
to help the needy and save the oppresse 
to live together in a brotherhood of pi 
freedom, and good will, enc luring territ 
hardships and fighting endless batt es ag 
their enemies. Thus it exhibits the oldest 4 
commonest human hopes 
which we find relief in identity: ng our Ir OM 
with. The title that Mrs. Buck hes choses { 


avail 


(continued on page X11) 
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On November 9th, 1933, Was Published 
The First Popularly Priced Edition of the Complete 


OXFORD ENGLISH 








DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 


This mighty work, the greatest dictionary ever issued in any language, hitherto 
g , ; g 


available only for those who could afford many hundreds of dollars, is now offered 


in its entirety at the astonishingly low price of $125.00. The new edition is in 
thirteen volumes, the last of which is a supplement containing the words introduced 
into the language since the completion of the main work. The dictionary contains 
more than 400,000 words, and 2,000,000 quotations; and its preparation repre- 
sents the continuous labor of 76 years. See a copy at your bookseller’s, 


13 Volumes. 16,400 Pages. Size 94 FREE PROSPECTUS 
x12',. Clearly Printed on Thin, a Containing Sample Pages and Com- 
Opaque Paper. Bound in Crimson |= | plete Information will be Sent on 
Buckram. Request. 














JOHNSON’S ENGLAND aoe 
kth 6. Coe DRAMA ofthe MEDIAEVAL CHURCH 
By Karl Young 
The dramatic texts used by the mediaeval church, 
with an exhaustive commentary. ‘*Monumental’’ 
—Cardinal Hayes’ Literature Committee. 


THE ROMANTIC AGONY 2 vols. $17.00 
_ By Mario Praz . ALFRED DE VIGNY 
tudy of the development of erotic sen- By Arnold Whitridge 
\omantic literature.’’——W. Y. Post. A delightful life of one of the most interesting 
$7.50 Frenchmen of the 19th century. 2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : 114 Fifth Avenue : NEW YORK 


A complete picture of Samuel Johnson’s England 
by brill 


liant authorities. 2 vols. IJilus. $14.00 
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the book represents its general direction of 
movement, though it hardly does the majority 
of its incidents, which are wild orgies, brutal 
fights, and horrible tortures. It is only occa- 
sionally that there is a lull, for a feast per- 
haps, and one man asks of another who has 
saved him, “How can I repay you?” and the 


answer comes in the wor 
** “Around the four seas al] ; 
Why do you speak of re; 
that is heard most often, : 
echo until man’s struggle { 
with the end of the world, 
ness!”” What a world! —H; 


Ah, 
EN Mac 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of THe Yate Review The Editors will contribute a gle 
list of books for each quarter. The criticisms of “Outstanding Novels” appex 


this issue on pages vI—x. 
ART & BELLES-LETT RES 


Tue Avatars: A Fururist Fantasy, dy A.E., 
Macmillan, 188 pp. $1.50. 

Tue CLuss or Aucustan Lonpon, dy Roserr J. 
ALLEN, é//ustrated, Harvard Press. 287 pp. in- 
dex. $3. 

Tue Humanistic VALUE oF ARCHAEOLOGY, by 
Ruys CarPpEnTER, Harvard Press. 134 pp. $1.50. 

Ways anv Crossways, by Pau, CLauDEL, fr. by 
Joun O’Connor with the collaboration of THE 
Autuor, Sheed & Ward. 260 pp. $2. 

Tue NorTHERN ELEMENT 1N_ ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 4y Sir Witiam Craiciz, University of 
Chicago Press. 135 pp. $1.50. 

PicrurED Story oF ENGLIsH LITERATURE, FROM 
1rs BEGINNING TO THE PrEsENT Day, dy J. W. 
Cun.iFFE, illustrated, Appleton-Century. 421 
pp. indexes. $5. 

Tue Art oF THE NovEL, FROM 1700 TO THE 
Present Time, Sy PELHAM Epcar, Macmillan. 
475 pp. index. $3. 

From Bacu To Srravinsky: THE Hisrory oF 
Music, 4y Its Foremost Critics,’ edited by 
Davip Ewen, Norton. 357 pp. $3.75. 

Pitcrim oF THE ApocaLypsE: A CriticaL Strupy 
oF D. H. Lawrence, 4y Horace Grecory, 
Viking Press. 111 pp. $1. 

Tue Anatomy oF Criticism: A TriaLocue, dy 
Henry Hazuitt, Simon & Schuster. 297 pp. 
index. $2.50. 


' Tue Great Trapition: AN INTERPRETATION OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE THE Civit War, 
by GranvitLe Hicks, Macmillan. 312 pp. in- 
dex. $2.50. 


4 


Tue ILuireracy oF THE Lirerare: A Grp 
THE ART oF INTELLIGENT Re ADING, 
Huse, A ppleton-Century. 267 

CHILDREN’s Booxs oF YESTE Meni b 
James, edited by C. Grorrrey Ho.ms, j 
trated, The Studio Publications, Inc. 11 
$4.50. 

Tue Pursuit oF Deatu: A Stupy or Suu 
Poetry, 4y BENJAMIN Kurtz, Oxford } 
337 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Cuassic Deities 1n Bacon: A Srvp 
Myruotocicat Symso.ism, /y Cuariis 
Lemmi, Johns Hopkins Press. 221 pp. it 
$2.50. 

Tue Hesrew Literary GENIUS: 
TATION, BEING AN INTRODUCTION 10 
READING OF THE OLD Testament, /y Do 
Brack Macponatp, Princeton Unive 
Press. 222 pp. index. $2.50. 

Past MasTers AND OTHER Papers, }y Txt 
Manv, fr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter, Knopf. 
pp. $2.50. 

Tue CHALLENGE oF Humanism, $9 Louis 
Mercier, Oxford Press. 283 pp. index. $ 

Tue Appreciation oF Poerry, /y I 
Mott, Crofts. 266 pp. $2. 

Emerson Topay, Sy Briss Perry, Princeton 
versity Press. 140 pp. $2. 

Tue CouracE or Icnorance, /y WILLIAM 
PueEtps, Dutton. 60 pp. $1. 

Tue Agstuetics oF Witiiam Hazuitt: ’ 
OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL Bas 
by EvisaBETH SCHNEIDER, | 
sylvania Press. 200 pp. $2. 


An Inrer 
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Jacob Wassermann 


Y LIFE AS 
GERMAN and JEW 


One of the most important books yet published on the question of German 


antisemitism. You 


ave heard from Hitler. You have heard from Ame *rican 
Jews. Now in this, the spiritual autobiography of one of Germany’ 
Jews, you get the story of one of the victims. 


8 greatest 


Like Feuchtwanger, Stephan 


Zweig. Ludwig and Einstein, Wassermann is in exile in Vienna. The first 
part of the book was written in 1919. The last section was written in 1933 
after the Hitler rise to power. 





HE TIGER 


autobiography of a savage 
atale told by a tiger from 
days when he roamed the 
al jungles to his stardom in 
lywood superfilm. A biting, 
jant satire on the world of 
By the author of “Coronet.” 


$2.00 


seph 


Lincoln 
K NUMBERS 


and new collection of 18 fa- 
Cape Cod stories by one of 
tica’s best loved authors. 
only J. C. Lincoln book this 
$2.00 





‘ARD MceCANN 


Two Distinguished 
Children’s Books 


Wanda Gag 


Author of “Millions of Cats” 


A BC BUNNY 


Like no other A B C you ever saw before; 
a connected story, dodging its merry way 
through the alphabet with the adventur- 
ous bunny as hero. 28 full-page litho- 
graphs. Size 10% x 12. (2-6 years) $2.00 


Illustrated by 


Elizabeth 
MackKinstry 


ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES 


A children’s classic, illustrated by one of 
our most distinguished artists. 12 full- 
pages in black and white; center spread 
and frontispiece in color; and many deco- 
rations. A beautiful book. (7-11 years) 

Preface by Anne Carroll Moore. $2.50 


PUUUUUUVUT TTT TT TT TTT 


55 Fifth Avenue 


$2.50 





M. Therese 


Bonney (Editor) 
REMEMBER WHEN 


With an Introduction by 
Charles Dana Gibson 


A pictorial record of yesterday 
(1895-1905), the great, the near- 

reat, fashions, foibles, sports. 
Beautifully reproduced in offset 
lithography. An ideal gift for 
those who still remember when. 


Sheila 
Macdonald 


THE OUTSIDER 


The author of that delightful 
book, “Sally in Rhodesia,” has 
written another story of rich, 
human charm laid against the 
South African background she 
knows so well. $2.00 





New York City 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 





THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARK’ 


TER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITOR 


Artic Vase-Paintinc, 4y CHartes T. SELTMAN, 
Harvard Press. 88 pp. 37 plates. index. $1.50. 
ART AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE: A STUDY IN 
Dramatic Contrast AND ILLusion, 6y ELMER 
Epcar Sroii, Macmillan. 174 pp. index. $2.50. 
CHARACTERS AND COMMENTARIES, Jy LyTron 
SrracHEY, Harcourt, Brace. 296 pp. index. $3. 
An Anonymous FourTEENTH-CENTURY TREA- 
tTisE De ArTE ILLUMINANDI, THE TECHNIQUE 
oF Manuscripr IxLLuminaTion, ¢r. dy 
Danteu V. THompson avd Georce H. Hami.- 
TON, Ya/e Press. 60 pp. index. $1.50. 
PLEASURES AND Paxaces, by Frances and GER- 
TRUDE Warner, Houghton Mifflin. 178 pp. 
$1.75. 
American Literature, dy Srantey T. WIL- 
LiaMs, Lippincott. 161 pp. index. $1. 
RocKWELLKENTIANA: "FEw Worps ano Many 
Picrures, dy R. K. and by Cary ZiGRossEr, #/- 
lustrated, Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


An American Cotossus: THE SINGULAR CAREER 
oF ALEXANDER Hamitton, 4y RaLpH Epwarp 
Baitey, i/lustrated, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
305 pp. index. $3. 

CHarRLes THE First: Kinc oF ENGLanp, dy 
Hixvaire Bexxoc, illustrated, Lippincott. 367 
pp. index. $4. 

De Wirr Cuinton, 4y Dorotrnie Bosse, é//us- 
trated, Minton, Balch. 302 pp. index. $3.50. 
TESTAMENT OF Youru: An AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
Srupy OF THE YEARS 1900-1925, Jy VERA 

Brittain, Macmillan. 661 pp. $2.50. 

SaMUEL Pepys: THE Man 1n THE Makino, by 
ArTHUR Bryant, i//ustrated, Macmillan. 416 
pp- index. $3. 

StrinpBERG, 4y G. A. CampBELL, Macmillan. 
143 pp. $.75. 

Tue Lupwics or Bavaria, 6y Henry CHANNON, 
illustrated, Dutton. 234 pp. index. $3. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Birp-Lover, Jy Frank M. 
CuapMan, photographs by Tue AvuTuor; 
drawings and four color plates by Louis AGassiz 
Furertes, Appleton-Century. 399 pp. index. 
$3.75. 

Mar.poroucu: His Lire anp Times, dy Win- 
ston S. CuuRCHILL, i//ustrated, Scribner. 2 
vols. 590 pp. index. $6. 

“To Markie:” Tue Letrers or Rosert E, LEE 
To Martua Custis WituiaMs, edited by AVERY 
Craven from the Originals in the Huntington 
Library, Harvard Press. 91 pp. $1.50. 


Joun Hay: From Poetry ro | 
Dennett, illustrated, Dod 
index. $5. 

Ricuarp Harpinc Davis: His Day, by F 
Downey, t/lustrated, Scribne: 
$3. 

Tue Pusiic Career oF Witiiam M. fy 
by Brainerp Dyer, University of Cys 
Press. 284 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Two FRrankuins: Faruers oF Ayp 
Democracy, Jy BeErnarp Fai, 
Little, Brown. 377 pp. $3.50. 

Ir was THE NIGHTINGALE: AN AuToniogy 
by Forp Mapox Foro, Lippincott, 373 » 
dex. $3. , 

An AsTRONOMER’S LiFe, dy Epwin Brayrh 
illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 286 PP. i 
$3.50. 

SarAH BERNHARDT: Divine Eccenrnric, }y 
GELLER, tr. dy E. S. G. Porrer, illu 
Stokes. 301 pp. index. $2.75 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SamueL Ty 
COLERIDGE, INCLUDING CERTAIN LETTER 
PUBLISHED FROM ORIGINAL Sources, ééit 
Earu Lesuiz Grices, Yale Press. 2 vols, 91 
index. $10. 

Tue LIFE anp FRIENDSHIPS oF Dean Swirt 


ITICS, by T 
Mead 4- 
Mead. 459 


» 311 pp; 


tiiush 


$3.75. 

New Licut on LOoNGFELLow, wits Sra 
REFERENCE TO His RELATIONS To Ger 
by James Tarr HatFiE np, i//ustrated, 
ton Mifflin. 180 pp. index. $2.75. 

Tue Crimson QuEEN, Mary Tunpor, }yD 
HENDERSON, é//ustrated, Duffield & Green, 
pp. $2.50. 

My Battie, dy AvotF Hit ier, abridzed 
translated by E. T. S. Ducpare, Houg 
Mifflin. 297 pp. $3. 

SwinBurne’s Lirerary CAREER AND Faw 
Crype—E KennetuH Hyper, Duke Unie 
Press. 378 pp. index. $3.50. 

Atonc THIs Way: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
James WeExtpvon Jounson, illustrated, | 
Press. 414 pp. index. $3.50. 

Reminiscences (MAatnxy Personat) oF Wit 
Granam Sumner, dy A. G. KELLER, 
Press. 110 pp. $2. 

Gerorce Lewes anv GeorcE EF .ior, $y ANS 
KircueE., Day. 316 pp. index.$2.50. 
Great Men oF Science: A History oF § 
TiFic Procress, dy Pxivipr Lenard, © 
H. Srarrorp HatFi£E Lp, pr?) #¢é by E N 
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BENEDETTO CROCE 
A History of Europe 
in the 19th Century 


1e first time the World 
revealed as inevitable 


N.Y. Times. A history of Eu- 
rope from Waterloo to the War, 
vm the point of view of ideals, 
pts, and motives. $3.50 


JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 
Vincent Van Gogh 


This modern biography of the 
great painter holds a secure place 
as one of the great modern clas- 
sics. It is now re-issued with 61 
full-page reproductions of Van 
Gogh’s paintings. “A unique 
achievement in the literature of 
biography."’—Nation. $3.00 








VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Flush: A Biography 


The eminent Victorian among 
dogs, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s cocker spaniel, receives fit- 
ting canonization at the hands of 
the author of Mrs. Dalloway. 
$2.00 





VIOLET CLIFTON 
The Book of Talbot 


The widow of Talbot Clifton, 
English aristocrat and explorer, 
tells of his amazing life in a biog- 
raphy of which the Saturday Re- 
view says, “It belongs to litera- 
ture.” $3.50 


EVERYBODY’S LAMB 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard 


A comprehensive anthology of 
the principal and best portions of 
Charles Lamb's writings, selected 
and edited after the fashion of 
Everybody's Pepys and Every- 
body's Boswell. $3.75 








LYTTON STRACHEY 
Characters and Commentaries 


Essays, early and late, never be- 
fore in book form. “Invaluable 
for a study of one of the few 
great styles of this century.”— 
Saturday Review. $3.00 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Modern American Poetry and 
Modern British Poetry 


These two foremost anthologies 
of modern poetry, with notes 
brought up to date, in a combined 
edition on India paper. 1,490 
poems by more than 300 poets. 
$4.75 








LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
(Author of Trivia’) 
On Reading Shakespeare 
“Most delightful and infectious 
. makes the reading of Shake- 


speare even more zestful and ad- 
venturous.”—N. Y. Times. $1.50 


ARCOURT, BRACE & CO. KIS 383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITOR 


C. Anprapk, illustrated, Macmillan, 382 -pp. 
indexes. $3. 

Mary QUEEN oF Scots, 4y Eric LinkLaTeERr, 
Appleton-Century. 158 pp. index. $1.50. 

Martin LutHer, Germany’s ANcry Man, dy 
ABraM Lipsky, i//ustrated, Stokes. 300 pp. $3. 

War Memoirs oF Davip Lioyp GeorcE, VoLs. 
I and Il, 1914-1916, illustrated, Little, Brown. 
890 pp. index. $4 each. 

Crowpep Hours: REMINISCENCES OF ALICE 
RoosEvELT Loncwortn, i/lustrated, Scribner. 
340 pp. index. $3. 

Tue American Way: Frankuin RoosEvELT IN 
Action, 4y Earte Looker, introduction by 
Epwarp M. Housg, Day. 382 pp. $2.50. 

MysELF AND MY FRiENps, 5y Littah McCartuy 
(Lavy KEEBLE), with an aside by BERNARD 
SHaw, i/lustrated, Dutton. 315 pp. index. $5. 

Puiwip II: THe First Mopern Kine, dy Jean H. 
Mari£EJOL, tr. by WarrE B. WELLS, illustrated, 
Harper. 372 pp. index. $3.75. 

Tue Becinninc oF a Mortat, dy Max Miter, 
illustrated by JouN Stoan, Dutton. 253 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reminiscences oF D. H. Lawrence, 4y Joun 
Mippteton Murry, Holt, 279 pp. $2.50. 
Letrers oF GrovER CLEVELAND, 1850-1908, 
selected and edited by ALLAN Nevins, Hough- 

ton Mifflin. 632 pp. index. $5. 

Witn my own Eyes: A PersonaL Story oF 
Batrie Years, dy FrepericK PaLMer, #//us- 
trated, Bobbs-Merrill. 380 pp: index. $3.50. 

StantTinG Lines oF STEEL, dy E, ALEXANDER 
Powe 1, Macmillan. 307 pp. $2.50. 

Joun Henry Newman: ANGLICAN MINISTER, 
Catuotic Priest, Roman CarpinaL, dy 
J. Exxior Ross, Norton. 254 pp. index. $2.75. 

WILu1AM THE Conqueror, Jy PHiLuips RussELt, 
Scribner. 335 pp. index. $3. 

Tue Srrance Lire or Lapy BLeEssincTon, dy 
MicwHaeEt Sapvetr, éllustrated, Little, Brown. 
347 pp. index. $3.50. 

BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THOSE WHO AT- 
TENDED Harvarp COLLEGE IN THE CLAssEs 
1690-1700, with bibliographical and other notes 
4y CrirForp K. Suipton, i//ustrated, Harvard 
Press. §53 pp. index. $7.50. 

Tue Great Doctors: A BiocrapnicaL History 
or Meopicine, 4y Henry E. Sicerist, tr. dy 
Even and Cepar Paut, illustrated, Norton. 
415 pp. index. $4. 

Memoirs or A Spy: ADVENTURES ALONG THE 
EasTERN Fronts, 4y NicHotas SNOWDEN 
(Mixtos So.resz), Scribner. 330 pp. $2.75. 


RaGGLe-TaccLe: ADVENTURE Wity , Fip 
Huncary AND Roumanis, jy 
StarkiE, Dutton. 392 pp. index ind 9 
$3. 7 

My Lire as GERMAN AND Jew, y Jacon i 
MANN, ér. by S. N. Brainin, Co: 
282 pp. $2.50. 

Coeur DE Lion, dy CLENNELL Wixxiyg 
pleton-Century. 168 pp. index. $1.50, 
Letrers OF RoMAINn RoLianp np Matyy 

MEYsENBUG, 1890-1891, ¢r. by Tu 


x rd-Md 


Wixson, Holt, 274 pp. $2.50. 

Poor SPLENDID W1nGs: THE Rossertis ayp 
Circe, dy Frances Winwar, illy 
Little, Brown. 404 pp. index. $3.50, 


FICTION 

Turee Cities: A Tritocy, 4y Sxonom Ag 
by Wiita and Epwin Muir, Putnam, ¥ 
$3. 

Kincpom Comune, 4y Roark Braprorp, 
319 pp. $2.50. 

Caso Irem, 4y Caruarine Bropy, Log 
Green. 303 pp. $2. 

Tue Quick anp THE Deap, /y Geraw 
LETT, headpieces by T. L. Poutroy, I 
191 pp. $2. 

KarL AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, } 
DOLF BRUNNGRABER, ?¢r. Jy EvEN and 
PauL, Morrow..309 pp. $2.50. 

WE arE THE Livin, dy Erskine Catpweig 
king Press. 264 pp. $2. 

BonFirE, 4y Dororny Canrietp, Ha 
Brace. 408 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Mountain Tavern, dy Anpré Ca 
tr. by Epwin GranBerry, Holt, 251 9 

SHoaL Water, dy Georce S. CHappelt, 
nam. 357 pp. $2. 


Heavens Apove! dy Oxtver Craxon, Day 
pp. $2. 

Tue Distinneritep, dy Jack Conroy, 0 
Friede. 310 pp. $2. 

Gay Lirt, dy E. M. Dexarievp, Harper. 3 
$2.50. 

Tue Curse oF THE Wisk Womas, dy Lon 
sany, Longmans, Green. 309 pp. $2. 
Tue Proseryte, Sy Susan Errz, Appeion 

tury. 359 pp. $2.50. , 
Anprew’s Harvest, 4y Joun Evans, 
276 pp. $2. 
No more Sea, Sy Witson Fotrert, 40". 45 
$2.50. 
Oxp-FasHionep Taxes, 4y Zona GALt, 47h 

Century. 350 pp. $2.50. 
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ebook for which you have been waiting 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


KPOSITION CHICAGO 1933 


is the most comprehensive book of the World’s Fair yet to be published. 
Seeatietl book of 168 pages, chuck full of illustrations, will bring back 
ories of your visits to this great Exposition and will be treasured for 
to come. For this is not just another passing souvenir, but a complete 
rial history of ‘‘A Century of Progress’’ in permanent book form. Your 
y will not be complete without this beautiful de luxe book of the Fair. 


he 500 illustrations, of which 25 are in full color, include interior and exterior views of 


the buildings, panoramic views of the entire Fair, photographs of the beautiful murals, 
state exhibits, the Midway, individual exhibits, ete. 


looking through its 168 pages (10 x 134% inches in size) is like taking a trip to the Fair. 
Handsomely bound in blue linen with cover beautifully embossed in silver. 

An introduction by Rufus C. Dawes, President of A Century of Progress. 

A well-written account of “A Century of Progress” by James Weber Linn. 

Each book contained in a durable silver colored slip case. 

Shows the architectual wonders of A Century of Progress. 


Price complete 35.00 
THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
OFFICIAL PUBLISHERS OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS VIEW BOOKS 
Century of Progress Division 


AST CERMAK ROAD one i : ; : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Reviex 









Jonaruan Bishop, 4y HerBpert Gorman, Farrar 
& Rinehart. 433 pp. $2.50. 

WINNER TAKE Noruina, 4y Ernest HEMinGway, 
Scribner. 244 pp. $2. 

Wortu REMEMBERING, Sy Ruys JAMES, drawings 
by Joun Gincano, Longmans, Green. 423 pp. 
$2. 

Tue Turee Mustanceers, d5y Witt James, i/- 
lustrated by THe AuTuor, Scribner. 338 pp. 
$2.75. 

ComRaDEs OF THE Srorm, 4y Peter B. Kyne, 
Kinsey. 277 pp. $2. 

I, rHE Ticer, 6y Manuet Komrorr, Coward- 
McCann. 249 pp. $2. 

LovE AMONG THE Haystacks & OTHER PIECEs, 
by D. H. Lawrence, with a Reminiscence by 
Daviv Garnett, Viking Press. 111 pp. $1.50. 

Ducuess Laura: FurTHER Days oF HER LiFE, dy 
Mrs. BELLoc Lownpes, Longmans, Green. 311 
pp. $2. 

No CastLe 1n Spain, dy Witiiam McFes, 
Doubleday, Doran. 415 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Birp oF Dawninc, or, THE: ForTUNE oF 
THE Sra, by Joun MasEFietp, Macmillan. 310 
pp- $2.50. 

Tue Viper’s Tancie, dy FRancots Mauriac, ¢r. 
by W. B. Wettus, Sheed & Ward. 288 pp. 
$2.25. 

Op San Francisco: BLUE For TRUE Love (THE 
Forties), 132 pp.; Fire! (THe Firries), 127 
pp.; Curtain! (Tue Sixties), 118 pp.; TELL 
your Fortune? (THE SEVENTIES), 129 pp., 
éy Rutu Comrort MircHELL, decorations by 
Epwarp C. Casweii, Appleton-Century, 4 
vols. $5. 

Tue Best British SHort Stories, 1933, AND 
THE YEARBOOK OF THE BriTIsH, IRISH, AND 
CotoniAL Suort Story, edited by Epwarp J. 
O’Brien, Houghton Mifflin. 256 pp. $2.50. 

AFTER suCH Pieasures, 6y DorotHy Parker, 
Viking Press. 232 pp. $2.25. 

Tue TuMULT AND THE SHouTiING, dy Ursura 
Parrott, Longmans, Green. 342 pp. $2.50. 
Sanp Do.tars, dy KatuarinE Bau Ripwey, Har- 

court, Brace. 236 pp. $2. 

RaBBLE tn Arms: A CHRONICLE OF ARUNDEL AND 
THE Burcoyne Invasion, 6y KENNETH RoB- 
ERTS, Doubleday, Doran. 870 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Deatn or a Wortp, 4y Romain Rouianp, 
tr. by Amauia vE AvBerti, Holt. 363 pp. 
$2.50. 

Rapetzxy Marcu, 4y Josepu Rortn, ¢r. dy 
Grorrrey Duntiop, Viking Press. 430 pp. 
$2.50. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITO! 


Tue Orv Man Dies, dy Evizapery 
Macmillan. 349 pp. $2.5¢ ¥ 

To a Gop Unknown, dy |: 
lou. 325 pp. $2. 

THUNDER SHIELD, dy Freprric F 
Water, Bobbs-Merrill. 384 »p. $9. 

FoornoTe To YouTH: Tatrs or rue py 
PINES AND OTHERS, 4y José Garcia \j 
troduction by Epwarp J. O’Briey, §, 
323 pp. $2.50. 

Tren Years—TEn Days, dy Warruer yoy 
LANDER, ¢r. Sy Litian Wonver.ey, fy 
by Geratp Gouin, Macmillan. 286 pp 4 

Gov’s Tentu, 4y Doreen Wattace, 
312 pp. $2. 

Tue Dark Pivcrimace, dy Jacon Wage 
tr. by Cyrus H. Brooks, Liveright, 1 
$2.50. 7 


N OTI INBECK 


a 


POETRY & PLAYS 


Tue Dark Hiris Unper, /y Suirey 8 
preface by STEPHEN ViNcENT Benit, 
Press. §9 pp. $2. 

Icaro, dy Lauro vE Bosis, ¢r. dy Ruts D 
preface by GitBERT Murray, Oxford 
201 pp. $3. 

Tue Coxivectrep VeERsE oF Rozert Hu 
Knopf. 190 pp. index. $2. 

Give your Heart To THE Hawks ano 
Poems, 4y Ropinson JEFFERS, Random 
199 pp. $2.50. 

Menripi1an: Poems, 1923-1932, 
YON, Scribner. 67 pp. $2. 
Tue Best Poems oF 1933, selected by Th 
Mou tt, decorations by Exizanetu } 
GoMERY, Harcourt, Brace. 128 pp. $2. 

SrrancE Victory, Sy Sara TEaspae, sith 
trait and a Poem in Facsimile, Macmill 
pp. $1. a. 

WHETHER A Dove or SEAGULL: Poems, 95 
TownsEND WaRNER amd VALENTINE Aci 
Viking Press. 153 pp. $1.75. 

BiossomiInc ANTLERS, Jy WINIFRED We 
Viking Press. §8 pp. $1.50. 


by BeRnict 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Science 1N DeErenseE oF Liperat ReLicid 
Srupy oF Henry More’s ATTEMPT 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY RELIGION WITH 

_ ENCE, dy Paut RussELL ANDERSON, Ps 
221 pp. index. $3. 


ur Earuiest Cotoniat SETTLEMENTS T 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


announces 


— OLD PROVINCE 
QUEBEC 
Alfred LeRoy Burt 
ry Quebec did not become the four- 
th state of the Union is only one of 


iu 


y questions receiving fresh treatment 
this definitive history of the province in 
frst thirty years under British rule. The 

or gives much attention to social, reli- 
bus, and generally “human” aspects of 
nadian affairs. Illus. $5.00 


/E FUR TRADERS 
THE NORTHWEST 


ited by Charles M. Gates, with an intro- 
duction by Grace Lee Nute 
e narrative of Peter Pond, Connecticut 
kee, and the hitherto unpublished 
ries of four Canadian traders, present a 
rid picture of life in fur trading posts of 
lace eighteenth century. Published for 
: Colonial Dames of America in a lim- 
dedition of 500 copies. Maps. $3.50 


LECTED ESSAYS 
Oscar W. Firkins 
Jndepicted America,” first published in 
t Yale Review, is one of these sevénteen 
hinently readable essays. Oscar Firkins 
noted for his “sparkling wit, brilliancy 
phrase, erudition, taste, and genuinely 
icitous style,” and this volume contains 
tcream of his work in the critical essay. 
$2.50 


E BRIDE OF QUIETNESS 

E REVEALING MOMENT 
Oscar W. Firkins 
ts, the Brownings, the Brontés, Pepys, 
hekhov, Ibsen, Mérimée, the Dumas’, 
d other famous figures of literary Eu- 
play the leading parts in these eleven 
ighttul plays. 

The two volumes, boxed, $4.00 


om your bookseller or direct from the 
Press at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








) ‘ 
ler MEAD Dsooles 


A dazzling portrait of the Gilded Age 


JOHN 
HAY 


By Tyler Dennett 


“Its value lies not alone in the interpretation 
of the character of Hay and the chronicle of 
his diplomacy, but in the social background... 
A triumph of balance, discriminating criticism, 
interpretation, and pleasing presentation.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 476 pages. $3.75 
Pulitzer Prize Biography 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


By Allan Nevins. “Most vivid and accurate; 
one of the best all-round biographies yet to 
appear in the United States.”—Claude Moore 
Fuess. Sixth printing—832 pages—lIllus. $3.50 


The Best Plays of 1932-33 


Edited by Burns Mantle. Contains: Both 
Your Houses; Dinner at Eight; When Ladies 
Meet; Design for Living; Biography; Alien 
Corn; We, the People; One Sunday A fter- 
noon; Pigeons and People; and The Late 
Christopher Bean. Mlustrated. $3.00 








The Unknown Brahms 
By Robert Haven Schauffler. “Tho fairest 
and most balanced estimate of Brahms as man 
and artist that has yet appeared in any language.” 
— Lawrence Gilman. With many unusual 
photographs. 560 pages. $3.50 





os e 
Look to the Lightning 
By Gilbert Maxwell. Th. significant new poet 
of unusual precision and sensitivity. $1.50 





The Book of the Hour! 
AMERICA The first clear-sig hted 


picture of the recovery 


SWINGS program. A terse and bal- 


anced appraisal of our 





-to the LEFT government’s policies — 


their present status and 
what they mean for the 
By Alva Lee future—as seen by a non 
partisan, authoritative 
observer. $1.50 


DODD. MEAD & CO 
119 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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DiversiTies OF OriciIn AND LaTER CHar- 
ACTERIsTIcs, by CuHarLes M. Anprews, New 
York University Press. 167 pp. index. $2.50. 

Wuat Wou.p BE THE CHARACTER OF A NEW 
War! Enquiry OrcanisED BY THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY Union, GENEVA, /y Sin Nor- 
MAN ANGELL and OTHERS, Smith & Haas. 420 
op. $2.50. 

Germany: Twilight or New Dawn, Anony- 
mous, McGraw-Hill. 226 pp. $2. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Crass War, 4y NicHoLas 
Berpyaey, ¢r. by DonaLp AtrrwaTer, Sheed & 
Ward. 123 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Enp oF our TiME, and THe GENERAL LINE 
oF SovieT PxuiLosopuy, dy Nicnotas BEerp- 
YAEV, ¢r. by Donato AttrwaTer, Sheed & 
Ward. 258 pp. $2.25. 

MakinG THE Most oF your Income, 4y Har- 
vey A. BLopcetr, Macmillan. 180 pp. $1.50. 

Bestipe GauiLee: A Diary in Pavestine, dy HEc- 
ror Bouiruo, illustrated, Appleton-Century. 
206 pp. $2.50. . 

A PuitosopHic ApproacH To Communism, by 
TuHeEovorE B. BraMeELp, foreword by T. V. 
Smitu, University of Chicago Press. 235 pp. 
index. $2.50. 

Tue Dawn oF Conscience, 4y James Henry 
BreEasTED, Scribner. 420 pp. index. $3. 

Tue Exprorers oF NortH AMERICA, 1492- 
1806, dy JoHn BaRTLET BrREBNER, Macmillan. 
486 pp. index. $3.50. 

Our Present Discontents, dy Coi.in Brooks, 
Holt. 333 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Brown Book oF THE HiTLER TERROR AND 
THE BuRNING OF THE ReEicustac, prepared by 
the World Committee for the Victims of Ger- 
man Fascism, with an introduction by Lorp 
Mar ey, i//ustrated, Knopf. 348 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Oxp Province oF QuEBeEc, 4y ALFRED LE- 
roy Burt, i//ustrated, University of Minnesota 
Press. §32 pp. index. $5. 

NorTHERN Licuts: THE OrriciaL ACcouUNT OF 
THE British Arctic Arr-RouTE ExPeEDITIoN, 
by F. Spencer Cuapman, foreword by Ricu- 
arp E. Byro, #//ustrated, Oxford Press. 304 
pp. $5. 

Beninp THE Doctor, 4y Locan CLENDENING, 
illustrated, Knopf. 458 pp. index. $3.75. 

Tue Spirit oF France, dy Paut Conen-Por- 
THEIM, fr. dy Aran Harris, Dutton. 215 pp. 
$3. 

Tue INTELLIGENT Man’s Review oF Europe 
Tovay, 4y G. D. H. Cote amd Marcaret 
Coxe, Knopf. 624 pp. index. $3. 


History oF Europe In TH! 
TuRY, dy BENEDETTO Cr 
Furst, Harcourt, Brace, 362 

AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED, 
THER, Doubleday, Doran. 3; 

SAN Paancuce: A PaceEanr, 
WELL Dobsik, t//ustrated by ¥. 
pleton-Century. 351 pp. $5. 

SociaL Crepit, dy C. H. Dor 


pp. $2. 


Y WCHARLEs 


H. Suypy 


DancGEROUS THOUGHTS ON THE Ory 


EvprincE, i/lustrated, Apple 
pp. index. $2.50. 


Tue Sout Sea Busse, dy Vis 


illustrated, Putnam. 172 pp. ind 


Tue DILEMMA OF THE SUPREM! 


N.R.A. ConstiruTionaL? 
KELSTEIN, Day. 31 pp. $.25 


Eicut ReEepustics In SEARCH 


EvoLuTION AND’ REvoLuTion 


America, dy Rosita Forses, 


preface be 


counT D’ABERNon, Stokes. 324 pp. indes 
Towarp Liquor Cowract. by Rava xo B 


picK amd ALBERT L. Scor 
Joun D. RockeFre ter, JRr., 
index. $2. 


Queer Inp1a, y H. Georce F 


240 pp. $2.50. 


Ty 


Har per, d 


RANKS, Mo 


New Inrropuctrory Lectures on Ps 


Ana.ysis, 6y SigMuND FreEvp, 


tr. by W, 


Sprott, Norton. 249 pp. index. $3. 
Tue ConQuEst oF A ConrTINENT, or, TH 
PANSION OF Races 1N America, /y M 
GRanT, introduction by Henry Fairrig 
BORN, Scribner. 377 pp. index. $3 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF Rome: 


A Cuap 


Civizization, Sy Wirviam Cuase Gri 


Harvard Press. §46 pp. index. 
Dynamic SociaL REsEarcH, /y 
and Epuarp C, LinpemMan, 
226 pp. index. $3.50. 
INTERNATIONAL Economics, /¥ 
introduction by J. M. Keynes, 
207 pp. index. $1.25. 


$4.50. 
Joun J. I 


Harcourt, 


R. F. Ha 
Harcourt, J 


Lire in THE Unirep States: A Cotecti 


NARRATIVES OF COoNTEMPOR 


Lire FRoM First-Hanp Exp 
SERVATION, Sy Mary Hesse 


Oruers, Scribner. 324 pp. $2.5 
Tue Macuine Uncuainep: Re‘ 


Wor.tp Economic SysTEM 


ary AME 
ERIENCE OR 
Hartwick 
“0 


LUTION IN 


SreaM ENGINE To THE Crisis « 
Leo Hausieirer, A ppleton-Ce 


index. $3. 
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» FIRST CHANGE | 


HUMAN NATURE! 


the recor the re- 
ngof human person- 
in Russia told in 
. of the new-style 
and women W ho are 
result of this trans- 
vation. An important 
k ona vital subject, 
js the Book-of-the- 
nth Club selection for 
$3.00 


ember. 


by Maurice Hindus 


author of “Humanity Uprooted” 


THE GREAT 


)FFENSIVE 


“Banzai! 
We have begun!” 





rk 


apan toasts victory at the Great Wall of 
hina, while Chinese generals run away. 
Here is a pageant of action in the East, an 
Yewitness account of the recent epochal 
ents in Manchuria, teeming with yellow 
nen of destiny. Illustrated, $3.75 


AR EASTERN 
RONT by EDGAR SNOW 


anghai Correspondent, Consolidated Press. 





Get these books at your bookstore, or from 


RRISON SMITH and ROBERT HAAS 
17 East 49th Street, New York 


——.... 




















Letters of 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


AND MALWIDA VON MEYSENBUG 


An unusual correspondence between Rol- 
land and the woman who was the friend 
of Wagner, Nietzche, Chancellor von Bi- 
low, Karl Marx. ‘What art of area 
and of vision lives in these letters. 

Rolland is an arch epistolary genius, a 
correspondent of the first rank, on Mal- 
wida von Meysenbug also achieves in her 
letters intellectual heights.” —Stefan Zweig. 


$2.50 
The 
EMPTY QUARTER 


By H. St. J. B. Philby 


“Of books of travel there is none available 
that can compare with this, a description 
of a journey through the great Arabian 
desert . . . done in prose of an Elizabethan 
strength and vigor. Richly deserves a 
place on the shelf close to Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta.’’—Herschel Brickell. $4.00 


AMERICA’S 
SOCIAL MORALITY 


By James H. Tufts, University of Chicago 


A revealing analysis of American social 
life. Stresses the effect of leisure, race 
problems, marriage, business, government, 
gangs, alcohol and prostitution upon the 
current morality of our society. A timely 
and engaging study of the prevailing 
mores by an outstanding social philosopher. 

$3.00 


ELIZABETHAN 
PLAYS 


By C. R. Baskervill, V. B. Heltzel and 
A. H. Nethercot 


This collection of 24 plays, ranging in 
time from Udall’s Roister Doister to Web- 
ster’s The Duchess of Malfi, presents the 
variety and richness of the drama of this 
great period in their full sweep. Each 
play is edited with the skill of first-rate 
scholarship. Ready in December. 


HENRY HOLT & COMANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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RippLes oF THE Gos Desert, dy Sven HEpIN, 
tr. by E. Spricce and C. Napirr, illustrated, 
Dutton. 376 pp. index. $5. 

Tue Great OFrFrensive, 4y Maurice Hinpus, 
Smith S Haas. 368 pp. $3. 

Tue Jaits or Vircinia: A Srupy oF THE LocaL 
PenaL System, 46y F. W. Horrer, D. M. 
Mann, and F. N. House, Appleton-Century. 
447 pp. index. $5. 

Tue New Party Potirtics, dy A. N. HoLcomBe, 
Norton. 148 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Eucenic PrepicaMent, dy S. J. Hotmes, 
Harcourt, Brace, 227 pp. index. $2. 

Gop AND THE AsTRONOMERS, Sy WiLLIAM RaLPH 
IncE, Longmans, Green. 301 pp. indexes. $4. 
Man IN THE Mopern AcE, dy K. Jaspers, tr. dy 

Even avd Cepar Paut, Holt. 243 pp. $2.50. 

GuipE To Mopern TuHovucnr, 4y C. E. M. Joan, 
Stokes. 264 pp. index. $1.75. 

Gop or Maw? A Srupy oF THE VALUE oF Gop 
To Man, 4y James H. Leusa, Holt. 332 pp. 
indexes. $2.75. 

Tue Roosevett RevoLuTion: First Puase, dy 
Ernest K. Linpiey, Viking Press. 328 pp. 
$2.50. 

Firry Ways To Save Money, 4y Matcotm Mc- 
Caw, Longmans, Green. 145 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Propie’s Forests, dy Ropert MarsHa.t, 
Smith & Haas. 224 pp. index. $2. 

Tue Conway, FROM HER FouUNDATION TO THE 
PresENnT Day, dy JoHN MaseEFIELD, i//ustrated, 
Macmillan. 235 pp. $3.50. 

INTERNATIONAL Book oF Names: A Dictionary, 
by C. O. SytvesreR Mawson, Crowell. 308 
pp. $2. 

Tue Human Prosiems oF AN INDusTRIAL Civi- 
LIzATION, 5y Erton Mayo, Macmillan. 188 pp. 
indexes. $2. 

Spinoza AND Buppua: Visions oF a Deap Gop, 
by S. M. Metamep, University of Chicago 
Press. 382 pp. index. $3. 

Tue EpwarpiAn Era, dy ANDRE Maurots, tr. dy 
Hamisu Mitts, i//ustrated, A ppleton-Century. 
369 pp. index. $3. . 

Our or Worx: Huncer anv Rewer, dy 
Heten G. Murray, Pilgrim Press. 36 pp. 25¢. 

Democracy, Depts anp DisAaRMAMENT, 4y WaL- 
ToN Newso.p, Dutton. 334 pp. index. $3. 

AmERIcA IN SEARCH OF CuLTuRE, 4y WILLIAM 
Aytott Orton, é//ustrated, Little, Brown. 310 
pp. $3. 

Tue Power Ace: Its Quest aND CHALLENGE, dy 
Water N. Potaxov, Covici, Friede. 247 pp. 
$2. 


Tue Gospet or Divine . 

Cuase Quick, Dutton. 139 pp. index. ¢ 
Tue MeEruHop ano THEory o¢ | . 
Essay 1n Criticism, dy Par 
Hill. 267 pp. index. $2.50. 
THE RoosEvELT Procram, 
ERS, Putnam. 275 pp. $2. 
Tue AMERICAN PROCEssION 
SincE 1860 1N PuHorocrai 
AGNES RoGERs, with running comm 
Freperick Lewis ALLEN, Harper, ¢) -: 

It’s uP TO THE Women, dy Mrs. Fraxmy 
RoosEvELT, Stokes. 263 pp. $1.25, 

Some Turns oF THOUGHT IN Mopeny Py 
PHY: Five Essays, dy GerorceE Say 
Scribner. 121 pp. $1.75. 

Jorrocks’s ENcLanp, dy Anruony Srezy, 
trated, Dutton. 295 pp. index. $2.50. 
Money AND Bankinc, dy WILLIAM Hy 
SreinER, Holt. 920 pp. index. $4.50. 
Tue Menace oF Fascism, dy Joun Stag 

Covici, Friede, 272 pp. $2.25. 

Tue GIRL THROUGH THE Aces, }y D 
MarcGarReET Stuart, é/lustrated, Lippincot 
pp. index. $2.50. 

Tue Limitations oF Science, dy J. W.N.S 
van, Viking Press. 303 pp. index. $2.75. 
Our Times, Vor. V: Over Here, 1014-1 
by Mark Su.uivan, é/lustrated, Scridner, 

pp: $3-75. 

Tue Sociat Cost or Inpustriar Insvrave 
Maurice ‘Taytor, Knopf. 421 pp. i 
$3.25. 

Tue Pavincenesis oF Craps, dy Epwaro 
ROCQUE TINKER, Press of the Woolly W 
8 pp. 

Wortp Resources anv INpusrries: A F 
TIONAL APPRAISAL OF THE AVAILABILI 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL Resourca 
Ericu W. ZimMERMANN, Harper. 824 9 
dexes. $4. 

Tue ExpertMENT witH Democracy IN § 
TRAL Europe: A CoMPARATIVE SURVEY 0F 
OPERATION OF Democratic GovERNME 
Post-War GERMANY AND IN THE RvsiaN 
Ausrro-Huncarian Succession Stats 
ARNOLD Joun ZurcHER, Oxford Press. 0 
index. $2.50. 


THNOL( 


Rapin, Md 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 


Tue Journey oF THE Frame: Beinc 
COUNT OF ONE YEAR IN TH! 


pon Juan Osricén, Know~ | 
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THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF 


FRANCIS 


G. 


NEWLANDS 


Placed in historical setting by 
ARTHUR B. DARLING 


A collection of great significance to 
every one interested in the present 
problems of the United States: its 
money, its banking system, railroads, 
‘aterstate Commerce and anti-trust 
laws, tariffs, labor and race problems, 
natural resources, land laws, water- 
ways, administrative boards and scien- 


tific services, interests in the Carib- 
bean, Panama, the Philippines, and 
the Orient. 

Historical essays give valuable intro- 
ductions to the subjects and bind the 
papers in a legislative history of the 
measures which Senator Newlands ad- 
vanced from 1890 to 1917. 


Two Volumes —Houghton Mifflin Company — $10.00 
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EW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Earliest Colonial Settlements: 

ir Diversities of Origin and 
Later Characteristics 

Charles M. Andrews, Yale University 
‘Published September, 1933 


s group of Stokes Lectures, now in pub- 
ed form, attacks from a new angle a field 
mt has long been intensively worked over. 
¢ preface gives this fresh standpoint exceed- 
ply well: “The world of the colonies in the 
enteenth century was an English world. The 
t duty, therefore, of him who would write of 

colonial beginnings is to discover the place 
teach group of settlers occupied in this great 
lonizing adventure and to determine the exact 
mracter of the ideas and purposes that were 
luencing men at the same time in England.” 


vii+-179 pp., postpaid $2.50 


vr 


" YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


18 Washington Place, New York 








The JOURNAL of 
MODERN HISTORY 


Edited by 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
December, 1933 


Queen Elizabeth’s seizure of the Duke of 
Alva’s pay-ships, by Conyers Read 


Bernadotte and the throne of France, 1814, 
by Franklin D. Scott 


The East India directors in 1784 
(document), by Holden Furber 


Studies of World War propaganda, 1914- 
1933 (bibliographical article), by 
Ralph H. Lutz 

$4.00 a year 
The University of Chicago Press 
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YEARS IN THE THREE CALIFORNIAS AS JUAN 
CoLORADO AND TO THE INDIADA OF THE SAME 
AS THE FLAME, written down by ANTONIO DE 
Fierro Bianco, Englished by WaLtTER DE 
STEIGUER, illustrated by At¥Frepo Ramos 
Martinez, Houghton Mifflin. 295 pp. $3. 

Passports For Asia, 5y BEATRICE BorLanp, photo- 
graphs and maps by Harriet Borvanp, Stokes. 
318 pp. $3.50. 

My Farm 1n Lion Country, 4y Joyce Boyp, 
illustrated, Stokes. 273 pp. $3. 


LowErRED Boats: A CHRONICLE OF AMERICAN - 


Wuauine, 4y Fosrer Ruea Duttes, é/lus- 
trated, Harcourt, Brace. 286 pp. index. $2.75. 

We Exptore Lonpon, 4y Jan and Cora Gorpon, 
illustrated by Tue AutTuors, McBride. 354 
pp: $2.75. 

Pinporama (JuNcLE—rTo You!), 4y Drsmonp 
HowprincE, i//ustrated, Minton, Balch. 273 pp. 
$3. 

Tue Empty Quarter, BEING a DESCRIPTION OF 
THE Great SouTH DeEsERT oF ARABIA KNOWN 
as Rup‘ at Kuaut, dy H. Sr. J. B. Puivey, 
illustrated, Holt, 412 pp. index. maps. $4. 

Tue Opyssry or ANDREW Swan: BeErnc a REc- 
ORD OF His EXPERIENCES, OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 
AND OF HIS MANY Escapes FROM DEATH DURING 
Forty-FouR YEARS OF WANDERING ADVEN- 
TURES BY Lanp AND Sea, told by himself and 
written down by Ducatp Macrapyen, Holt. 
270 pp. $2.50. , 

Kapoor: THe NarraTIvE OF A JOURNEY FROM 
LeninGRAD TO Mount ARARAT IN SEARCH OF 
Noan’s Ark, 6y CarvetH WELLS, i//ustrated, 
McBride. 246 pp. $2.50. 

Escape: A Book or Escapes oF ALL KINDs, ar- 
ranged and edited with introductions by 
F. Yeats-Brown, Macmillan. 912 pp. $2.50. 


UNUSUAL REPRINTS & 
ANTHOLOGIES 


WivuiaM Crary BrowneELL: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
His WriTINGs, TOGETHER WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
Notes AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE LATER YEARS, 
4y Gertrupe Hai Browne t., i//ustrated, 
Scribner. 383 pp. $3.50. 

American LirerRATuRE: A PEriop ANTHOLOGY, 
edited by Oscar CarciLti: THE Roots or Na- 
TIONAL CULTURE, edited by Ropert E. Spit- 
LER, 753 pp. index; THe Romantic TriuMPH, 
edited by Tremaine McDoweE Lt, 740 pp. in- 


dex; Tue Risr or Rea: 
Wann, 800 pp. index; 7 
edited by Oscar Carcix1, | 
TEMPORARY TRENDS, éedite. 
SON, 502 pp. index; Macmil, 

On RUNNING AFTER oONE’s }} 
Wuinstgs, dy G. K. Cues1 
E. V. Knox, McBride. 150 | 

EveryMan’s Liprary: THE A) 
cHOLY, 46y Ropert Burro 
HoLsrook Jackson, 4 vo! 

AGINARY CONVERSATIONS ANp |? 
TION, by WaLTER SavacE Lanp 
by Haverock E.us, 354 
Tue History or a Youne Lap) 
RICHARDSON, introduction by \\ 
4 vols., 2169 pp.; THE ELemen 
introduction by Sir Tuomas L. 
pp.» Dutton. 70¢ each. 

RetrosPEcT: AN Omnibus or ALpov; 
Booxs, Doubleday, Doran. 1424 pp. $ 

Creative America: An ANTHOLOGY, 
edited by Lupwic Lewisonn, Har per. -2; 
index. $4. 

Vincent Van Gocu: A Biocrapuicat Suny, 
Junius Meier-Graere, tr. dy Joun Horo 
Reece, Harcourt, Brace, 240 pp. 61 plates 

Tue SrreaM oF History, Sy Georrrey Pars 
decorations by James Daucuerty, Seri) 
587 pp. index. $3. 

AMERICA IN THE SOUTHWEST: A RecionaL! 
THOLOGY, selected and edited by T. M. Pea 
and 'Te.Fain Henpon, The University Pr 
Albuquerque. 

MatrHew Menrian’s [Luusrratep Bis e, ¢4i 
and annotated by WiiuiaM Lyon PHELes, 
gravings and verses reproduced from the if 
edition, Morrow, 206 pp. $2.75. 

Wuat I Lixe in Prose, dy Wittian L 
PuEps, Scribner. 714 pp. index. 

Tue OrteEnTAL Caravan: A REVELATION OF 
Sout anp Minp oF AsiA, edited 0y SIR 
Ixpat Aut Suan, Kendall. 331 pp. $2.75: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FRENCH NEWSPAPERS 
PERIopICALs OF LouISsIANA, w/f/) 2 pr0.08! 
Epwarp LarocquE TINKER 
quarian Society. 126 pp. 

Kusia Kuan: SAMUEL COLERIDGE’ 
interpretive illustrations by | 
ton. $3. 

CoLLEecTED Prose oF Exinor Wy! 


pp- $3.50. 
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GRANADA 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 


OME years ago I was bound east in the Mediterra- 
nean, and for the first time. Our ship was not long 
through the Pillars. To the north a loom was distant 
in an evening sky. That meant the Sierra Nevada 

and the Alhambra, though the coast of Spain was unseen. 
Granada is one of the attractive names. I expected, of 
course, being young, to go there, some day; and watched 
the apparition in the north till it faded in distance and twi- 
light. Since then I have seen that sign in the distance again, 
and more than once. It has had another meaning. It was a 
reminder to an older man that even if the world were small 
enough and all its embrasures for outlook were within easy 
reach, some might be omitted. 

Because Spain, for most Europeans, is much what it 
must have been when Andalusia was Tarsish to the an- 
cients. It is aside from the busy Continental tracks. All 
roads do not lead to Madrid; that city has ceased to be the 
centre of a great empire. The red glow from the ardent 
hammering out of new forms of human society does not 
throw reflections on its night sky, as over Rome, Moscow, 
and Berlin. We do not have to look to Madrid in nervous 
expectation. We are satisfied that it is on the map, but it is 
not so often in the news; we hear more even of Tokyo. 
Spain was outside the Great War; and as she does not have 
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to help pay for it, very likely she is less concerned with th. 
economic consequences of the peace than the heroes, \, 
are told there are bullfights in Spain, yet pilgrims do not 
their faces to Toledo as they do to Florence. 

As unsought and surprising as was Granada when it wx 
only a far cloud at sunset, while the ship I was in held, 
divergent course towards other interests, a voice broke jp 
on the telephone recently, and whispered Spain; it invited 
me off my course, away from the interest of London, |; 
gave me no time to consider and reject an invitation to 
visit what was only a romantic mirage. Yet as to London, 
excitement was rising there over another conference to save 
the triumphs of industrial civilization from adding to the 
beauty of the hanging gardens of Babylon. How leave 
that? The telephone, very artfully, named Toledo. 

But Toledo? What, when the smoke from our factory 
stacks is thin, and the wheels are despairingly sluggish? 
The whispering on the telephone was so insistent that soon 
it left nothing for me to do except to find reasonable ex- 
cuses for a doubting acceptance. I remembered helpfully, 
among other things, that once, after an introduction to an 
American gentleman of learning and leisure—he was be- 
yond the age for new things and experimental adventuring 
—I was told that one day he was pondering over a picture 
by El Greco, though he was familiar with masterpieces of 
painting. Presently a spirit moved him, and he began to 
learn Spanish, and when‘he knew it he went to Toledo. | 
began to wonder whether or not an international assembly 
to diagnose the sickness of money might fail to discover the 
cause of it; one need not wait outside its door, expectant of 
happy news? After all, there might be time for Toledo, 
before men had learned to distinguish good from evil, 
where money is concerned. 

Presently, at Irun over the frontier, it was easy to fancy 
a distinct lessening in the speed of affairs. Certainly the 
train was at rest, and seemed likely to remain so. A porter, 
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leaning against a station post, with nothing to do but watch 
us, leaned in style. In Spain, if you are only a porter or a 
traveller, you are a caéallero. I knew so soon that if in Lon- 
don the discussion by men of all nations of the best way to 
light a steady lamp to light mankind was disheartening 
with its suggestion of a brawl in a power station, in Spain 
the noise was much less, or it was only fitful. The Spanish 
newspapers Were giving more attention to /os toros than to 
New York and London, and I dare not say they were ill- 
advised. I did not see any of the bulls fight, but one day I 
did go out, when near Cordova, to view a herd of them. 
They approached us curiously through the sere herbage; 
stood attentive, a majestic assembly, and had no fault to 
find with the civility of man, so far. British and French 
newspapers, in the south of Spain, are usually about a week 
old; it did not seem like wasting time, this admiring of 
bulls. One day you are made happy with a newspaper from 
London because it is confident the industrial wheels are 
about to turn profitably again. Next you learn that hot and 
contrary words once more have stopped them. Yet it does 
add piquancy to the publication of sonorous nonsense and 
earnest falsities to receive them mixed and late. The stuff 
seems more entertaining, that way, and perhaps is nearer 
the truth of the matter. 

To get news of the more important world as the frag- 
ments, probably incomplete, of a jig-saw puzzle without 
a clue, or to watch sunburnt peasants leisurely conjuring 
corn, wine, and oil out of the marl of a shadeless land, pres- 
ently slows urban thoughts down to the pace of the mules 
and asses strolling with their fated burdens towards far 
ridges that could be stages through eternity, when noon has 
that glow. This Spanish land might be contributing noth- 
ing to the wealth of the world except harvests that ripen 
in their due season; nothing at all to the discussion of econ- 
omy. In such a grateful leisure, odd thoughts afflict you. 
Now, suppose the innocent sun ripens corn merely for food, 
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and not for any other profit? I wondered whether the Lop. 
don Conference had thought of that, in its unanimoy 
opinion that goods are not good when not profitably scarce. 
that good is bad, however plentiful, when its price is low: 
that good should be destroyed if it is abundant. Confer. 
ences ought to give notice to the sun: less fertility, if you 
please; not so much of your impartial generosity, which 
needs control; this shining alike on the just and the unjust 
is contrary to economic science, and upsets our rates of ex- 
change. 

Since we have control of nature, cannot we lessen the 
lusty fire of the sun and the virtue of rain? Why not try’ 
That problem ought not to be beyond the wit of Wall and 
Threadneedle Streets, of Downing Street and Washington, 
But when I was so far south as Manzanares no such good 
news from the centres of the best opinions came through, 
All that power of urban wit was silent. There was no 
sound. There was no movement, except a cloud which 
moved as a high column of dust above the drift of a flock 
of sheep; though then at least it was known why Don 
Quixote mistook sheep in the distance for an army on the 
march. His guess was excusable; it was a natural mistake. 
Anyone here might have made it. Don Quixote, from 
Manzanares, becomes as solid and reasonable as the best of 
statesmen; his mistakes and self-deception are just as ex- 
plicable. You may see for yourself in La Mancha that his 
attack on those windmills. was as likely to happen as is a 
charge of statesmanlike eloquence down on this or that 
object. The man being what he was, and those windmills 
what they are, the outcome was no more strange than 1s 
much which moves us to praise a rational and patriotic 
government. Cervantes not only knew his own country, but 
the world. He had toiled for long over an earth he had ob- 
served very closely. The daily scene was no joke, but he 
turned it into fun, because it is better to make something 
of it than nothing. 
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When Alice went through the looking-glass things were 
jo more queer than they seem to be when viewed by a 
traveller who has made an instant escape from the world’s 
urgent affairs into Spain. Imagine now, in the great mosque 
built by the Moors when Cordova was theirs (to-day that 
mosque is a Catholic cathedral) you pause to consider the 
implications and historical relevance of recent scrawlings 
upon a thousand-year-old Moorish pillar. You read on that 
pillar, Death to the Pope, as though you were in Protestant 
Belfast; and also, Long Live Communism, as though you 
were in Moscow. A beggar interrupts you for alms while 
you read. The organ is solemnly groaning. What ought you 
to think? For this place in the eighth century expressed the 
desire of Abd-er-Rahman for a western Mecca. Ferdi- 
nand the Pious captured it five hundred years later, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin. Within it to-day citizens of Cor- 
dova scribble their views of Fascism on its venerable and 
twice holy marble; on that subject, and on still more ob- 
jectionable themes. Progress? Stay there long enough, and 
you begin to feel that the Economic Conference is already 
with yesterday’s seven thousand years, and give no heed 
afterwards to the date of the newspapers you find on the 
hotel table. ‘Time ceases to mean what it did, when you 
peer into a forest of hundreds of diminishing columns in 
that old mosque, as into a prospect, fading to indistinction, 
of human aspirations, dreams, and frustration. Though 
perhaps frustration is inherent in some human desires; 
what is desired may have something to do with a following 
sense of futility. 

Yet we need not suppose that the sentiments of Cor- 
dova’s citizens to-day, already beginning to affect the an- 
cient establishment of faiths once held, are the portents of 
changes as dramatic, for historical purposes, as those from 
Roman to Goth, and Goth to Moor, and Moor to Chris- 
tian. Spain does not suggest revolutions which would com- 
pletely change it. Her recent revolution had no more in it 
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than the shrewdness of Sancho. She gave a king a chance 
to make a journey, and he took it at once. In Malaga, up. 
luckily, the mob did burn a number of churches; but, when 
the flames were most exciting, and the communists brought 
gasoline for the cathedral, the other rebels saw that thi 
was more gasoline than they needed. They repulsed the 
extremists, crying, “We atheists and republicans are saving 
the cathedral. Where are the Catholics?” I don’t know 
about the Catholics, but the fire brigade arrived three day; 
later. , 
The tales in the wine shops of Spain’s revolution are as 
puzzling as the recent scribbling on the old walls. The 
Spaniards, I suspect, are a patient, tolerant, and good- 
humored people. They merely felt that in a revolution a 
little activity should be shown; and the church has been 
always the most conspicuous object in the Spanish land- 
scape. The direction in which the thought of a Spanish 
mob turned on such an occasion was as natural as the 
thought of England towards Epsom Downs on Derby Day. 
A merchant told me that the laborers of his village came 
to him the morning when they had learned that their king 
had fled. They wanted to burn the church. This was un- 
necessary, he told them; why burn it? They regretted to 
hear this opinion, yet knew their counsellor was a true man, 
for he was a Protestant and republican, yet would spare the 
church. But, they argued, there is a revolution; we ought 
to do something; shall we burn the priest’s house? He saw 
they must celebrate by disposing of the sign of an ancient 
grievance; and better the house of the priest, for nobody 
cared whether he had a house there or not, than the old 
church. They politely advised the priest of their purpose. 
No more feeling was betrayed about it than villagers show 
after repairing their well, which has been in a deplorable 
state too long. I think it possible a traveller in Spain might 
never hear a word about the revolution there which 
changed an order of things so long established that the rest 
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) .f Europe, because it had forgotten to give Spain careful 
attention, assumed that Spain’s church and monarchy— 
that inseparable pair—were as invulnerable as the bull 


ring. 
Outside the large cities, and nearly all Spain is outside 


them, the country suggests that it has done little, despite 
Romans and Arabs, and Napoleon, and Christians of a 
faith so burning that their pious acts must make hell a 
place of rest for their victims—except corn, olives, and 
vines. It surprises you, even on a first visit, that Philip the 
Second made so fanatical a fuss about America and the 
Netherlands when his obvious gold was the dust of Spain. 
Perhaps he could not see that so well from his chapels, and 
so frustration was inherent in his desires. Still, there is an 
excuse for him. Certainly it is not easy to know, in Spain, 
what to think about America. In the Alhambra you are 
shown reverently the very spot where sat Isabella when she 
received Columbus. It was a Spaniard who, observing my 
perplexity and silence, suggested that Mr. Ford might 
celebrate the historical marble by placing there one of his 
tractors. 

Spain is a land of confused values, and the glamour of 
its records is apt to confuse one’s own standards. You may, 
in Seville, as I did, glance by chance at a building which is 
inconspicuous because near to the august cathedral, and see 
that it is the Archivo General de Indias. To a student, that 
might seem where the wealth of the Americas is stored. 
Ruefully I remembered that now I have no years to spare 
for the exploring of that El Dorado. One could devote a 
long life to that Archivo. And then, next to architecture as 
affecting as the celebration of great music, as are the cathe- 
drals of Seville and Toledo, there exists baroque stuff too 
grandiose and ridiculous for laughter; you dare not laugh, 
for you know that revolutionists, hasty with their gasoline, 
are careless judges. It is better, when thinking of Spain, to 
keep chiefly a remembrance of the central plateau, of a 
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campo with a surround of bare hills scored by dry channe| 
which are only shadows, pale hills of limestone which look 
as though dusted with snow, and of sandstones so delicately 
brown and buff that they appear, in the still glare, to haye 
a faint undertone of gold. ‘The mountains are seen, at times. 
but only as violet thunder low on the horizon. There are 
few trees, except where the spires of poplars are range) 
along an unseen river. : 
That is Cervantes’ country, with wheat and barley, oliye 
plantations and vineyards, on a thirsty reddish earth. I do 
not think it will be easy to move that vast and substantial 
Spain. It is independent of all the conferences. Its people 
will never be rich, but they appear to be unaware of it, 
Probably the scarcity of public clocks in Spain, even in the 
towns, indicates something of importance. What do olive 
trees want with clocks? Yet what is the sun to the vine’ 
The vine is older in Spain than the Roman relics; Europe 
has for too long overstressed the importance of the Ro- 
mans. There is without doubt a far deeper antiquity in an 
Andalusian dance than in the annals of the Roman con- 
quest. You become aware of the grace and power of life 
when a group of Seville’s young women surprise with their 
first movements from languor into a dance. They are not in 
haste. They may have been perfecting these steps since 
before metals were known, and still have plenty of time. 
And if only we could believe in anything with a touch of 
the conviction and joy they show when they quicken to the 
measure! Their steps and turns are a sensation to the 
Northerner, who is used to the slithering of jazz, and acro- 
batics. As he watches those girls he begins to suspect that 
he is a barbarian. Yet he has a faint recollection of these 
figures, and these poses. A group from a Cretan or Egyp- 
tian fresco circulates there. If all the conferences fail, and 
we must come down to the condition of peasants persuad- 
ing the earth to yield corn and oil, we shall still be able to 
keep the best that men have done, for economically it 1s 
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and music. 

The longer the journey we make, the more difficult it is 
to see things as they are; the popular and accepted impor- 
tances begin to fade, and an apparition of unsuspected veri- 
ties grows dominant. ‘The world becomes the more won- 
derful when at last we begin to doubt whether we see the 
actuality, or only continue to be victimized by the view we 
took with us and shall keep to the end. And who is wise 
enough to make that distinction for us? For what is the 
reality? The witnesses who stood about and enjoyed Don 
Quixote’s amusing antics of course had no doubt about it; 
they knew the reality. They never questioned that they 
were right, too, for they were in agreement about the facts. 
Theirs was a common and democratic opinion. Still, the 
Knight’s certain touch of moonshine does not dispel from 
our own mind the distressing surmise that there may be a 
reality of which we know nothing; there may be another 
dimension, not yet guessed by us, from which we should be 
shocked by the view of a challenging actuality we now are 
sure about as London. 

Yet there are books which explain the souls of things— 
the soul of a people, of a country, of a war. When the real- 
ity has less stability than our knowledge would dare to ven- 
ture upon, how envious we feel of the skill of an observer 
who not only can discern the soul of an object, but can 
describe it! There is, for example, the soul of Spain, which 
can be as definite, apparently, as a typical Englishman or 
the honest policy of a government. But is it to be found in 
Toledo cathedral or the bull ring? And if in both, what 
then? I suppose we should be sentimental if, while stand- 
ing at an embrasure of the Alhambra, looking to the snows 
of the Sierra Nevada, and listening to a nightingale in a 
fig tree below, we imagined the soul of the place to be 
about, and very near to us at that moment. It is easily pos- 
sible to believe in occult favor at such a time, for we have 
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been caught like that before. When our own condition jc 
happy, it is a simple inference that the secret soul of the 
world is in accord with us; yet what can be one’s relation- 
ship with an objective abstraction, unless in a mystical allj- 
ance? And it is safer not to say much about such an alliance 
in these cruel days of cynical realism, when young artists 
and writers find accord and their chief solace in what js 
ugly and of harsh report. And oddly enough, since at last 
I have explored the Alhambra, and have stood at Washing- 
ton Irving’s very window, while nightingales sang, and 
4 have tried to revive my own romantic yearnings while 
wandering in its courts, I am inclined to side with the say- 
age desperation of the young people, who would abolish 
the Alhambra of Granada with the Honolulu love and 
moonlight stuff and the rest of the jam-pots, so beautifully 
labelled but empty, in the show cases. Away with it! Let 
us begin anew? 

Granada, before I saw it as a distant loom in the sky, 
had been one of the names which fixed my attention, as 
have Malacca, Para, Amboyna, and some others. If we 
think Mesopotamia a blessed word, then it is. Is such a 
satisfaction different from the certainty that it is beneficial 
to collect books about Napoleon or political economy, or to 
continue to vote for this party or the other in obstinate and 
irrevocable piety? If we think our dream adds reason and 
beauty to a chaotic world, then certainly it does. It is a 
token—though we cannot quite say of what—that to us 1s 
a promise of life’s fruition; which is highly important. 
When in the Mediterranean on other voyages, and years 
ago, and there in the north was that golden loom which 
meant Granada, I used to hope that some day I would be 
there; and there at length I was, by fortunate chance. 

: Yes, but we live in days when we are not so romantically 
L sensitive to the tokens of men’s achievements in the long 
i ago; who now could write about the Alhambra in the way 
: of Washington Irving? We view these monuments in criti- 
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cal indifference, as though a little fear, or contempt, had 
infected us through too close a regard of the late eager 
activities of our fellows. We are now more likely to see in 
these old battlements merely the evidence of man’s ambi- 
tions in the elaborate housing of his women and his sher- 
bet; for the Alhambra and the Generalife are but pavilions 
in stone, tiling, and plaster, instead of in flax and wool. 
The Arabs in Spain had long ceased to be nomads, but their 
architecture was still of the tent. Now the caliphs and the 
successes of their bloody intrigues have gone—though it is 
true a good deal of their science remains—swept away by 
the pertinacity in their quest of power of Christian Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, who brought in Spanish dominion, and 
added America; yet the triumphs of Spanish conquests 
have all gone to join the forgotten caliphs. America con- 
tinues, however. 

Our activities since the Arabs were sent packing from 
Europe, though they have added America to the map and 
replaced its Arawaks and Caribs with engines, a Negro 
problem, and millions of people for whom no work can be 
found because of the ingenuity of the machinery, seem to 
have taken us no further, except by the clock. There is, 
after all, something more pleasant, even more enduring, in 
the nightingale meditative in its fig tree, and in the snows 
of the Sierra Nevada; so we need feel the less concern for 
our sentimentality as we turn our thankful attention to 
them. Whether or not the world has its secret and inform- 
ing spirit, and whether or not we delude ourselves when we 
fancy we are in accord with it, at least it is certain that the 
transient snows continue to keep fragrant the myrtles in 
the ancient courts, and to maintain the brightness of the 
globes in the orange trees. Even the Moors did better than 
they designed when they made gardens for their delights 
on the rocks here, and secluded them within delicate pa- 
Vilions. 

It is curious, too, that when the Spaniards lost their do- 
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minion and their power, they began to come into their own, 
They had to turn from Peru and Mexico, and even from 
Cuba and the Philippines, and simply water their vines 
America has assumed the power they lost, and may knoy 
better than Spaniards what to do with it; or presently, 

maybe, learn what to do with it at one or another of the 

great conferences. Yet even if she learns little of the right 
use of it we may be sure that Jerez will continue to replen- 
ish its butts and casks, and they may be a foundation for 

human happiness no more fugitive than the rock of Man- 
hattan. In the hospitable bodegas of Jerez it is quite easy 
to feel a glow of happiness stealing over you as you remem- 
ber industrious Wigan and Chicago. As another rare vin- 
tage is poured into a glass, and is held aloft for your ad- 
miration, you see with your own eyes the veritable sunlight 
of those years known in history as the Hungry Forties, 
Was that the warmth and brightness of a hungry time’ 
Evidently then its virtue was almost entirely missed by the 
people to whom it was given, though this expressed virtue 
of it shows that it was an excellent glow. Strange, that the 
full and right use of its quality was so little understood that 
people then were on short commons! Only by such rare 
and unexpected slants do we get our valuable lessons from 
history. Why were the Forties hungry? Were men as care- 
less and improvident then as they are now with their bread 
lines? 

If only we could be always sure of getting a better view 
of things by looking to the hills while listening to a night- 
ingale; or with a glass of the right sherry! But there is not 
enough of that propaganda to go round. We must look to 
something else. The difficulty is that sherry might not be as 
revealing in some problems as it is in others. I remember, 
for instance, the sixteenth-century church in Ubeda, a 
town briefly dismissed in the guidebooks, though I left it 
with a reluctance not always felt in departures from more 
important places. Snapdragon was garlanded on the tower 
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of the old church; and its tawny walls, that morning, radi- 
ated some of the light they had been absorbing for cen- 
turies. Priests were celebrating within. A musician with 
me commended the purity of the notes of the choristers, 
and was charmed to hear that their voices were pagan; they 
might still have been singing in a grove. In any case, I 
could confess the grace and dignity of a ritual I do not well 
know. 

It was early; I think there were three worchippers, and 
we two observers. The priests at their ancient rites, so much 
more ancient than their church, affected us, in that setting, 
in a way forever beyond the scope of the most brilliant 
actor-manager. This disturbed, one did not quite know 
why; the music and the voices of boys about the vaulting- 
shafts, very likely. The reason why beauty affects us is 
never very clear. The invocation of the unseen by hapless 
men, yet with a decision in faith which comes of familiar- 
ity with an ancient ritual where the walls and piers lift like 
praise, and to music, must stir even a witness who is a 
stranger. I felt this, watching a young girl in black kneel- 
ing on the stones and appealing to the altar with her arms 
outstretched; so I turned to peer into an unlighted chapel 
beside me. A life-size image hung within, rueful on its 
cross, its crown awry, its beard dusty, and wearing a pair 
of purple silk pants. Its tawdry finery in neglect was worse 
than the realistic wound in its side. 

After a beginning so good, we left that place in some- 
thing like horror. Not wine, not nightingales, can correct 
these innocent though gross offenses. That image was as 
revealing as the folly which will not see that the sun could 
do for men what it does for grapes, and makes its history 
with Hungry Forties and bread lines instead. The soul of 
Spain! How describe the soul of men so like ourselves, who 
have such buildings, such a message, such a ritual, and then 
ruin all with images which would bankrupt the shop-win- 
dow display of a dealer in underclothes? Such priests must 
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be like the statesmen who, despite their conferences in wis. 
dom, suppose that the proper way to use the fecundity of 
the earth when provoked by science is to lessen its fruitf,). 

ness, for our benefit. 

It may not be fresh planning on the old base which wij] 
help us so much as another standard of values. What is i 
we want? Do we know? Suppose the traditional imag 
were removed; suppose the set of economic notions we 
have inherited toon the feudal barons, the buccaneers, ang 
the general scramble in which the devil gets the hindmost, 
all of it raised to a gospel in the textbooks, were discarded: 
what would be left to those for whom it was right because 
it was all they knew? We need another standard of values, 
We may not find salvation in the use of the powers we con- 
trol if we demand only more cleverness and greater efi- 
ciency in the old use of them. That seems to be no better 
than dressing the traditional image in a way which could 
be regarded as more seemly. What does the image repre- 
sent? That is what we want to learn. 

There may be a conference presently to consider old 
values and new. You never can tell quite how and why the 
spirit will move; though it should have a chance to move. 
Now, at last I had found Granada, but had lost it as soon 
as I had found it. Its savor had gone. This is not Irving's 
day. It was a disappointment. What was good about it was 
adventitious. This I was deploring, back in the hotel, 
watching from a balcony the sun set over the plain. The 
city of Granada was immediately below. There was a sheer 
fall of cliff to the beginning of its roofs. Its houses were 
white, and their tiles, at that distance below, seemed like 
corrugated and lichened bark. 

The snows of the Sierra Nevada, and the wheeling 
swifts interlacing and shrilly whistling in the upper radi- 
ance, were the last to see the sun. The city foundered in 
night. I had come from far to see it, but was not loth to lose 
it. A crescent moon set, and the stars appeared, with an un- 
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winking and glacial brilliance in that clear air. Then, to 
my great surprise, at last I saw Granada. The Alhambra 
was lost, but the journey was fulfilled. Granada was no 
more than one bracket-lamp showing the bluish walls of 
a street corner profoundly below, a street that was either 
in this age or that of the Moors. Anything might have en- 
tered that limited and mysterious light, though nothing 
did, for | watched. Beyond that lamp and the dim ravines 
about it, the spread of the city of Granada was the inver- 
sion of the lighted heavens. It was a lower density of stars, 
unwinking and glacial. The universe was a hollow sphere, 
and the constellations continued uninterrupted beneath me. 
Granada was part of the Galaxy. 





LIFE GOES ON 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 
ae not your life become a Pharaoh’s tomb 


Of buried memories, hopes embalmed, 
Shut in hot airless silence 
Where day by day nothing stirs, nothing lives, 
Gold in the darkness never gleams, 
The drugged soul broods in a passive swoon 
Sightless over unseen treasures softly rotting 
In the hot darkness through dusty months. 
Youth may be furnished like a king 
With crystal dreams and golden ecstasies, 
But when the proud king leaves for a far journey 
And is lost in the cold wake of the world 
In starry seas, the lively palace 
Sinks dark and sullen as a tomb. 
Let the rain and wind of tears and sighs storm through it, 
With swift wreckage tarnishing the gold, 
With lightning of despair and long low thunder 
Of the world’s sorrow, until the tomb is broken 
And the moon gleams through. 


Mourn not for the wreckage, but as the moon fades 
In the auick dawn, break from the ruins, 
For life goes on. 

Taste then the morning air 
However bitter and however cruel, 
Receive in nakedness those darts of light 
Whether in kindness or in anger thrown, 
Tread humbly on the sacred breast of earth, 
And grasp revered water’s touch. 
Oh, no more gold and crystal in high rooms, 
But rain-washed rock and tender fugitive water 
Under the old sky worshipped with new eyes, 
For life goes on. 





THE FUTURE IN BANKING 
By H. PARKER WILLIS 


NE of the alarming aspects of democratic gov- 

ernment in the United States is the extraordi- 
nary readiness with which the public accepts 
nostrums and fictitious remedies for evils real 
' and fancied in political and economic life. “Credit con- 
trol,” the use of the boycott to compel fair trade practice, 
and many other self-contradictory proposals all suggest 
themselves as recent illustrations of popular fancies, 
quickly worn out and laid aside. They afford a painful 
spectacle to the believer in public judgment. It is equally 
true that one of the encouraging aspects of American 
democracy is the circumstance that such fads and fancies 
are quickly superseded by more carefully thought out pro- 
posals, and constitute successive approximations to the 
truth in current management. 

Our banking situation furnishes a case in point. ““New 
era” notions of unlimited credit, unlimited capacity to buy 
on long term, instalment financing, and the thousand and 
one vagaries of the years 1920—33 seemed to make sounder 
counsels futile, and those who offered them disturbers of 
trafic. And yet the nation has retained its capacity to learn 
—even if slowly. Perhaps the outstanding event of the 
hectic year 1933 has been the fact that in the midst of un- 
sound and dangerous revival of the heresies of past gen- 
erations in money and banking, there has been steady re- 
generation of public sanity. To-day there is seemingly 
more support for the underlying thoughts of scientific 
banking than for a long time past, and correspondingly 
greater hope that we shall shortly gain our own consent to 
the sacrifices, both of apparent wealth, as shown by “book” 
values, and of pride of opinion that are essential to a real 
reorganization of our finances. 
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This is much. But it may be very little. Has repentanc. 
come too late, or does the light still hold out to burn as , 
guide to the return of even the vilest of economic sinners’ 
Certainly we cannot change what has happened or recreate 
values and institutions that have been destroyed. “Th, 
moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on.” \\- 
cannot “retrace our steps.”’ But it is never too late to make 
the best of an existing position and prevent further de- 
terioration. We stand to-day, unquestionably, at a critical 
point. Indifference or persistence in unwise policies may 
cause further grave losses and disorganization; effective 
application of the better notions of the nation may save a 
dangerous further collapse. It is time for serious counsel, 
and, above all, for determined action. 

Our legislation of the past epoch-making year in finance 
may be grouped under three main heads: first, that which 
provides for a change in the standard of value and of the 
basis of contracts; second, that which alters the fun- 
damental protection of our note currency and which 
threatens the inclusion of a new additional element of fiat 
money; and third, that which imposes upon our banks the 
requirement of radical business transformations and 
changes, exemplified by the general guaranty of deposits, 
at a moment when, weakened by bad management and 
government extravagance, they are in no position to under- 
take such constitutional alterations. 

These vast innovations open an immense field of discus- 
sion. Leaving entirely aside the questions of economic and 
social morality involved in the change of the standard and 
the repudiation of our gold contracts, we may say that the 
great evil of that phase of our legislation, from the stand- 
point of banking, lies not in the change itself or even in 
the accompanying repudiation, but in the fact that no 
substitute standard has been provided. There may be argu- 
ment for what is termed “devaluation of the dollar”— 
little or none for postponing an announcement of the con- 
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clusion arrived at in connection therewith. Such postpone- 
ment not only confuses and delays business recovery and 
-enders impossible the raising of new capital but it weakens 
the banks and chills their activity by making them over- 
sensitive to danger, and too acutely distrustful of certain 
classes of advances and investments which they must feel 
reasonably free to make if the banking mechanism is to 
function with success. 

Of the second group of enactments, which alter the 
fundamental protection of our note currency, it may be 
said that, however regrettable they may have been, the 
alteration of the basis of currency protection is far less sig- 
nificant than a change of banking policy which drives 
towards the compulsory substitution of unsound or 
“frozen” assets for sound or liquid portfolios, under the 
permission thus officially granted for laxity in manage- 
ment. 

As to the third class of enactments, which attempt to 
impose radical changes upon our banking business, we may 
conclude that, whether wise or unwise, their immediate 
danger lies in the fact that the alterations called for are in- 
stituted at a time when actual banking policies are hazard- 
ous or dangerous—tending to reduce the strength which 
the banks need to withstand their effects. This is another 
way of saying that banking discussion and controversy have 
passed into a new phase, and that to-day actual banking 
policies are far more significant than changes in the forms 
of law or the technical requirements of banking charters. 

What have been these policies during the past year and 
what their results? They have included: first, continued 
borrowing from the banks of funds with which to meet 
the steadily growing deficits of the government (over a bil- 
lion and a half of government obligations have in this 
period gone into the books); second, pressure upon the 
banks to make “liberal” or “free” loans in aid of prospec- 
tive business or to aid business men whose establishments 
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cannot pay expenses under the new organization that j 
being given to industry; and third, effort to bring about ay 
equalization between strong and weak banks, which in the 
circumstances tends towards reducing all to the level of 
the weaker elements. This effort is exemplified not only ip 
the almost compulsory issue of debenture bonds or pre- 
ferred stock the proceeds of which are to be used to recon- 
stitute the capital of weak institutions but also in a variety 
of other ways. 

The advent of the present national Administration took 
place at a crucial moment. Policies of the last decade had 
established what the physicians would term a hazardous 
“diathesis” in banking. Instead of over 30,000 institutions 
we had at that time only 18,000; instead of a record of 
practically no bank failures during the war, we had fully 
12,000 during the fifteen years following the struggle— 
rising to a peak of 2,300 in 1931. Permission granted by 
state and national supervisors had allowed many banks to 
conceal their condition by establishing artificial values for 
bond-holdings and by retaining much uncollectible paper 
as if “‘good.”? Many States had passed laws practically per- 
mitting banks to refuse payment to depositors, yet to con- 
tinue to keep their doors open and to receive new deposits, 
while refusing to settle old ones. The middle of last Feb- 
ruary found the country suffering from a creeping finan- 
cial paralysis, starting in the Middle West as a local “bank 
holiday,” and spreading rapidly throughout the nation. 
Foresighted action and preparation on the part of all those 
in authority, willingness effectively to support the efforts 
for sound remedial legislation then pending, might have 
staved off or avoided the extension of the “holiday.” Per- 
haps this was too much to ask; at all events, the fourth of 
March found the New York banks (including the Federal 
Reserve Bank) in suspension, and the following forty- 
eight hours saw the national ratification of the suspension 
both of bank payments and of currency redemption. From 
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the results of this hasty action, presumably compelled, due 


in fact to previous neglect and bad banking, recovery could 
be effected only through some heroic decision as to a new 


olicy. 
, The first necessity was, of course, the reopening of the 
hanks as soon as possible. Thus far the course of the indi- 
cated action was automatic, unavoidable. The policy an- 
nounced was not to open any except solvent banks; and, 
had this determination been adhered to, the policy would 
have been wise so far as the first half of the task was con- 
cerned. Even that would have been, however, only a nega- 
tive contribution; for it would still have been essential to 
provide some substitute to take the place of the closed 
banks. We have, however, as yet nothing of the kind in 
sight, for the proposal offered in Congress and elsewhere 
to permit branch banking upon a limited and carefully 
guarded basis found little favor, nor has any substitute 
been proposed. Thus we reopened only about three-fourths 
of the banks, leaving, perhaps, some 4,500 of them closed 
with nothing to take their place. On August 15 of this 
year, it was announced that over 2,800 of these same in- 
stitutions remained still closed, while not a few that have 
since been opened have had to close once more. The deter- 
mination to close unsound banks and keep them closed has 
not been adhered to, and the pressure to permit unsound 
institutions to remain open was sufficient to bring about the 
continuance of sundry institutions that ought to have been 
discontinued. To-day it is proposed to purchase, through a 
special corporation, the assets of closed banks, and to pay 
for them with money borrowed from the solvent banks by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The public has, 
naturally, been reluctant to subscribe stock in the banks in 
view of the discredit into which banking has fallen, as 
well as because of the notoriously untruthful character of 
bank balance sheets; and, accordingly, it is out of the ques- 
tion to ask for any large private subscriptions to common 
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or preferred bank stock. We thus remain facing the same 
problem which closed the banks eight months ago—hoy 
to rectify the capital situation of the various institutions, or 
to provide new ones to take their places. 

It is, of course, unreasonable to expect a difficult tech- 
nical problem, or a deep-seated condition of economic dif- 
ficulty, to be instantly remedied by some full-fledged plan 
developed on the spur of the moment. Last spring Congress 
had had before it for a year and a half an inclusive bil] 
designed to relieve conditions in some measure by the 
liquidation of bank assets and by the provision for branch 
banking already mentioned. It was the opinion of many 
mid-Western bankers that this would have afforded at least 
partial relief and would have strengthened the banking 
structure. The measure, however, when adopted on June 
16, 1933, omitted both features in their helpful form, and 
substituted the guaranty of deposits plan, which now con- 
stitutes an immediate menace. Meanwhile the so-called 
“conservators” of the closed banks have been permitted to 
attempt the foisting upon the depositors of various schemes 
whereby the latter were practically forced to assign a sub- 
stantial part of their deposit claims to the recapitalization 
of these institutions that they might again open, while 
stockholders have been released from double liability. The 
result has been enormous hardship and injustice inflicted 
upon the old depositors. Not only was it true that in many 
instances the former stockholders have been thus com- 
pletely relieved of any responsibility under the national 
banking Act but the new legislation of last spring, indeed, 
now legally recognizes such relief as permanent in cases 
of new stock issues occurring after its adoption. Nor has 
this method of raising new capital been successful since 
such arrangements could, at best, only rectify the balance 
sheets of the banks without giving them any new funds 
that could actually be lent. 

Where such reorganizations have been accomplished, 
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the resultant institutions have frequently, therefore, been 
banks which had no power to help former customers to any 
extent or to attract new ones, and which were therefore 
little better than nothing. There are many such banks 
throughout the country to-day, and they are a constant 
menace to soundness since they may at any time find it 
needful to close. The effort to place such banks in better 
balance-sheet position has been tried as an incidental prod- 
uct of what is termed “inflation,” but without real result. 
Stock-market prices for bonds of second or lower grade, 
such as our banks had unhappily bought in large quantities, 
have been advanced on paper through the hue and cry that 
has been raised throughout the country, but the prices of- 
fered in such cases have—as in most other such instances— 
proved illusory. he market has been “thin,” and the pos- 
sibility of really cashing the bonds through sale small or 
nonexistent. The portfolios of some of the banks are now 
better “on paper,” but in fact they are not materially dif- 
ferent from what they were earlier in the year. 

We have said that thus far the country has been fur- 
nished with no plan for banking salvation. One exception 
to, or modification of, such a statement will doubtless be 
taken, and must, accordingly, be carefully considered. At 
midsummer it was proposed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation that all banks resort to an expedient that had 
been provided by the Act of Congress adopted on March g 
for the purpose of ratifying the early steps which the Ex- 
ecutive had had to take for the immediate relief of the 
conditions he found upon his assumption of office. This 
was the issuance of preferred stock—a step never before 
resorted to in the history of national banking in the United 
States. It was supposed at the time that the banks which 
found themselves in straits would resort to this means 
of getting new capital, and it was held out during the 
spring months as a kind of favor to banks which would be 
granted if and when stockholders had themselves shown a 
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disposition to self-help by taking up a fair amount of new 
issues. 

Stockholders, however, have been unwilling to resort to 
any such expedient, and the public has been prone to regard 
it as a confession of weakness. Banks which have tried jt 
have here and there found themselves harassed by the goy- 
ernment, through efforts to control their policies and sala- 
ries, and have regretted their decision to attempt any such 
method. Since midsummer there has been renewed effort 
on the part of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
induce banks to adopt the plan, and it has been announced 
that a billion dollars would be devoted, if necessary, to the 
purpose, regardless of the disposition of bank stockholders 
to contribute out of their own pockets. Yet such a measure, 
widely resorted to, must be disastrous. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has no funds except what the Treas- 
ury gets for it by placing new obligations in the hands of 
borrowers; and since it still depends chiefly upon the banks 
for such funds, it merely takes from one pocket what will 
be put into another. A billion dollars spent in buying pre- 
ferred stock of weak banks means a billion dollars “un- 
loaded” upon the stronger banks of the country by sales of 
Treasury obligations to them. A billion dollars absorbed 
by the stronger banks in this form means further “writing 
up” of a billion of inflated credits or a taking of an equal 
amount from the stronger institutions and placing it in the 
hands of the weaker. It is hard to say which resort is the 
more dangerous or the more dishonest. 

We cannot successfully lift ourselves by our bootstraps, 
or remake our financial situation through bookkeeping. It 
is, in fact, this vice of fictitious creation or representation 
of values that is largely responsible for all our bank misery. 
The Banking Act of 1933 has aggravated this phase of 
the problem by ordering that all banks shall enter upon a 
joint guaranty of deposits, and that no bank shall be ad- 
mitted to the guaranty without being proved through ex- 
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amination to possess enough assets to meet the demands of 
its “depositors and other creditors.” To close many existing 
banks is far from the wish or intent of the present authori- 
ties; yet, to avoid closing them, the institutions must be 
made to show a sound capital position. The latter object is 
sought through the creation of the preferred stock obliga- 
tions and the fictitious marketing of them which has just 
been described. Obviously, it must really be expected to 
impair rather than to help existing conditions. It ought not 
to be thought of; but if persisted in, it must bring on a new 
era of banking insincerity with a real danger of final and 
irremediable collapse. 

At this point, a glance at our gold policy and the meas- 
ures of the past year with relation to money is necessary to 
a full comprehension of the banking position. When the 
suspension of all institutions including the Reserve Banks, 
had taken place, while as a complementary step the further 
redemption of Federal Reserve notes in gold had been dis- 
continued even after the reopening of those banks that had 
been singled out for recognition, the question of long-term 
obligations and their liquidation had unavoidably to be 
faced in its turn. The United States was indebted to for- 
eigners on bond account for sums payable in gold. True, 
the bonds of the United States are “internal loans,” not 
specifically issued as a contract with foreign citizens, yet 
the fact remained that many were held abroad. Americans, 
moreover, had contracted immense volumes of domestic 
debt, usually embodying the gold clause. It was, therefore, 
inevitable to decide the question whether, at the same time 
that we were forbidding payment of demand obligations in 
gold, we should continue to permit the shipment of gold 
abroad to meet the debts of American citizens and of the 
government itself with respect to foreigners. Decision not 
to do so unquestionably struck a vital blow at American 
credit, and convicted us of unconscious hypocrisy, to say 
the least, in view of the strictures which many of us had 
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passed with regard to repudiation policies of foreign goy- 
ernments. What is, however, of special interest here is the 
effect of this policy upon banking. 

It obviously substituted for gold the obligations of the 
Reserve Banks in the last analysis, since to these eventually 
must the member banks (and through them all others) 
look for the means of redeeming their obligations in the 
event that the latter be called upon for conversion. These 
obligations of the Reserve Banks have steadily come more 
and more to depend for their value on Treasury certificates 
and bills, intermingled with other obligations of the goy- 
ernment of miscellaneous kinds. "The member banks ep- 
abled under the emergency legislation of the spring 
months to pledge with the Reserve Banks almost any sort 
of paper they felt inclined—provided they could induce 
the Reserve Banks to accept it as security—have been au- 
thorized to borrow, when and as they pleased upon almost 
anything they pleased, while the various Acts of Congress, 
adding one after another to the types of paper eligible as 
security at Reserve Banks, have steadily lengthened the 
list, and have thus cheapened the basis of our currency and 
national credit. The fact that the Reserve system has con- 
tinued to be the chief holder of the great store of gold, now 
near four and one-half billions in actual coin and bullion 
($3,600,000,000 actually in vault), which had been ac- 
cumulated from many different sources in the years after 
the war, has created in some minds an appearance of 
soundness, or ability to redeem, which has been largely 
fictitious. To go back to a basis of convertibility of currency 
and bank deposits into gold upon request, such as theoreti- 
cally existed before 1933, would involve the establishment 
of a totally different portfolio of assets on the part of the 
Reserve Banks and of the banks in general. Otherwise 
their effort to restore conversion would probably fail. This 
is not a matter which has anything to do with the suffi- 
ciency or adequacy of our national stock of gold; it is a 
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matter which relates to the character of the assets carried 
‘, our banks. This character must be altered if the gold, or 
any other recognized standard (when we restore it, if ever 
we do) is to be feasible and maintainable. 

The change that has taken place recently in bank assets 
and the corresponding change in “liquidity” or converti- 
bility can be illustrated by a few figures drawn from ac- 
tual conditions. At the close of 1926, all member banks 
held resources of some 42 billions of dollars; and of this 
sum loans and investments combined were approximately 
»2 billions, while investments alone were g billions and 
loans and discounts 23 billions—or some 55% of total re- 
sources. At the last available report date in 1933, total re- 
sources were 33 billions while loans and investments were 
slightly less than 25 billions, and of the latter figure about 
13 billions were loans while about yd billions were invest- 
ments, loans being wey under 409 © of total resources 
against the former 55%. Since it is the loans that include 
the business dealings, and hence reflect the “liquid” condi- 
tion, the decline both in amount and relative importance of 
the business assets of banks is obvious. 

The typical bank of the Federal Reserve system with, 
say, $1,000,000 capital funds in 1926, would thus have 
perhaps had close to $7,000,000 of deposits at that time, 
while against this latter figure of liabilities it would have 
held rather more than $6,500,000 of loans and invest- 
ments of which two-thirds would be business paper and 
one-third bonds. At present, such a bank with the 
same nominal capital funds (less shrinkage due to “‘write- 
offs” or dividends from undivided profits) has $5,- 
400,000 deposits, and, against that sum, loans and invest- 
ments of $5,000,000, of which half would be bonds and 
half business paper—the latter 16% (or about $400,000) 
“eligible.” This bank is steadily “freezing”—to death. 

We have thus tended steadily to reduce the converti- 
bility and solvency of our bank obligations. To-day every 
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pressure is being exerted upon the banks to lend freely ang 
upon long term. Representatives of the Reconstructioy 
Finance Corporation have urged resumption of the lending 
practices which brought the banks into difficulty before 
1929. The importance of freer credit and of the making 
of advances to those who “need” them, as an element in 
the success of national recovery, has been emphasized by 
advocates of the plans for recovery that have become gen- 
erally diffused. That many banks have not heeded thes 
injunctions and pleas is happily true, but many others haye 
done so; the Reserve Banks, in especial, have permitted 
their portfolios to become hopelessly waterlogged with 
government securities. Doubtless, their managers would 
say that this steady absorption of government obligations 
was beyond their power to prevent, and that it was a phase 
of the plans of the national Treasury department. We are 
not here concerned with either praise or blame, but with 
facts; and these facts are as just stated—that the Reserve 
institutions are rapidly becoming as illiquid as their mem- 
ber institutions. 

Throughout the tangled skein of American banking 
during the last ten years, there runs a dark strand of danger 
which has been repeatedly noted, all to no purpose. It is 
the habit of the Treasury to “dump”? its deficits into the 
Reserve and member banks in the form of Treasury ob- 
ligations which thereupon become the basis of our cur- 
rency, the substance of the Reserve “protection” of our 
bank deposits. To-day the total of such obligations in the 
member and Reserve banks is not less than $9,000,000,000 
out of a total debt of less than $23,000,000,000, as against 
a holding of perhaps $5,000,000,000 in 1920 out of a total 
debt of $27,000,000,000 with loans of $3,000,000,000 
more. Say what we will, the fact remains that we have, as 
a nation, committed the unpardonable sin against sound 
banking not in our “going off the gold standard,” not in 
our suspension of bank payments, not in our bank failures, 
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but in our making it increasingly difficult ever to return to 


+. condition of safety and soundness in credit without a 


heroic operation involving, perhaps, an almost unendurable 
fnancial convulsion. 

Business and banking are intimately intertwined, and it 
is wrong theoretically, as it is practically, to attempt to con- 
sider one without reference to the other. The root evil, as 
is now apparent in our whole programme of “recovery,” 
whether under the Hoover or the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, is that of seeking to restore something that should 
never have existed—the price and business situation of pre- 
panic days, say, of 1926 or 1929. The characteristic of 
those days was artificiality of return to the investor and to 
the speculator, of disregard of all recognized canons of 
banking safety and prudence, and of adoption of dangerous 
methods of Treasury finance. Restoration of the conditions 
of those times implies adoption of the same methods which 
brought them on, and it is this fact that accounts for the 
striking similarity of the efforts and methods of the two 
Administrations, starting as they did apparently at opposite 
poles of economic thought. 

To-day we are, in effect, harking back to the policies of 
three years ago, and adopting substantially the same point 
of view as to credit which then caused misgivings of so 
serious a type. The fact that party speakers deemed the 
fiscal-banking situation worthy of severest denunciation on 
the platform during the campaign of 1932 shows what was 
then thought of it. There is no reason to-day for a different 
attitude; rather is it more necessary, if anything, that there 
should be immediate remedial action. Indeed, it may truth- 
fully be said that no genuine rectification of our banking 
system is practicable, or even thinkable, which does not pro- 
vide for prompt funding of the obligations of the govern- 
ment into bonds which shall be widely distributed among the 
people and held by them as investments. The fact that such 
a policy implies the necessity to convince the investor that 
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his dollar has a definite meaning, and to fix that Meaning js 
possibly the strongest argument for early action designed tp 
accept a new, or confirm the old, definition of the monetary 
unit in terms of gold. Indeed, the definition of the dollar jp 
unmistakable terms lies at the root of all banking improve. 
ment, inasmuch as it is the szze gua non of success in Treas. 
ury finance reform, and hence in ridding the banks of the 
overwhelming danger noted by all foreign critics and at 
least dimly felt by an increasing number of domestic au- 
thorities—the increasing paralysis of credit due to the use 
of government deficits as a banking asset. 

We cannot, in fact, “retrace our steps” or “restore the 
price level of 1926.” A price level equivalent to that of 
1926, or of any other year, may eventually be attained, but 
it will be arrived at not through tinkering with the cur- 
rency or inflating the banking system, but through restora- 
tion of a better balance of production and exchange. It 
would do us no good to restore a price level which was 
mathematically identical with that of a former year unles 
the constituent elements which had gone into the make-up 
of the index were proportioned one to another in a way 
betokening wholesome readjustment of industry. ‘This is a 
truth which is just being perceived by some of those who 
have had charge of our banking and financial affairs, but 
whether they will now be able to put their newly acquired 
knowledge to practical use, is still to be seen. So to use it 
will involve recognition of the fact that banking can never 
be safe or solvent under an artificial price level, and that 
the effort or assumed necessity to control or maintain prices 
is always the deadly foe of wise and safe credit extension. 
A prerequisite to the restoration of banking soundness is, in 
short, the total abandonment of any and all attempts to 
direct prices through what is termed “credit control.” The 
fact that this notion of credit control still exists in many 
official minds is possibly the greatest obstacle to the recon- 
stitution of our banking system. 
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We stand, unquestionably, at the crossing of the ways in 
banking and finance. On the one hand, the signpost points 
to hopeless confusion, enlarged failures, reduction of bank- 
ing facilities, and gradual elimination of credit accommo- 
Jation. Banking is to-day a discredited, hampered, govern- 
mentally-henpecked profession or occupation. The experi- 
ence of many other countries during the last decade warns 
us of the danger of following further a pathway that leads 
towards the use of our banks to provide more frozen credit 
or confirms them in unsoundness by a policy of “marking 
up” assets at artificial prices. On the other hand, we are 
asked to surmount a series of terraces in progress towards a 
more stable footing. Our first such step is the cleaning up 
of the portfolios of all banks both through the elimination 
of government loans and through the resolution to place all 
future government deficits in the hands of the public by 
long-term borrowing. Our second is the restoration of some 
definite standard of value in which to state bank obligations 
and liabilities. Our third is the overcoming of economic 
particularism and political prejudice sufficiently to permit 
us to suffer the banks themselves to provide some means of 
furnishing banking accommodation to larger numbers of 
persons—perhaps through branch banking, perhaps in some 
other fashion. To attempt a drastic reorganization of bank- 
ing methods while we are engaged in effecting this transfer 
of our base of operations will be folly. We should defer our 
discussion of guaranty of deposits until a more convenient 
season; we should now devote our attention to the strength- 
ening and sanitation of individual institutions; and we 
should wholly cease our practice of misrepresenting the 
assets of banks and their actual market value. Until these 
basic elements are provided for, we shall be crying “peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” The year 1933 is the most 
disastrous in American banking history. 





LABOR UNDER THEN. R. A. 
By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


O those who have shared in the development of 

procedures for the effective administration of the 

National Industrial Recovery Act, there have 

been no greater embarrassments than the emo- 
tional outbursts, the sporadic and irrational explosions of 
fighting passion that have been touched off by Section 7, 
(a) of the Act. While the hundreds of men and women 
brought together in Washington by General Johnson and 
his lieutenants, and by leaders of industry and labor, were 
devoting interminable hours “to induce united action of 
labor and management,” and were inspired by cumulative 
evidence of success, the flair for the dramatic, characteris- 
tic of the ablest press correspondents, appeared to be con- 
veying to the general public the alarming impression that 
the rising structure of the Recovery Administration was 
being undermined or torn at the rivets by a perverse and 
selfish class war. Extremists on both sides tended to mag- 
nify this distorted impression. While the great majority of 
the labor leaders kept their counsel and commanded re- 
spect by the sobriety with which they held insistence within 
the bounds of co-operation, a few impatient spirits made 
wild charges of code violations that were as inaccurate as 
they were sweeping; while the great majority of indus- 
trial leaders who sponsored the codes—all of which incor- 
porated Section 7. (a)—proceeded to fulfil their con- 
tractual obligations in good faith, a few tradition-bound 
recalcitrants haggled over the unqualified inclusion of that 
Section in the codes for their industries, and when over- 
ruled, resorted to endless contrivance to bedevil its forth- 
right application. Like brawlers in a hard-working and 
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| otherwise law-abiding community, the fighting extremists 


captured the headlines. 
What is this Section 7. (a) that it should engender such 


- heat; and why, since the codes are essentially partnership 
' agreements between trade associations and the government, 


primarily designed to lift industry out of depression by in- 
creasing purchasing power through putting people back to 
work, should its inclusion in all codes have been manda- 
tory? It reads as follows: 

“Every code of fair competition, agreement, and license 
approved, prescribed, or issued under this title shall contain 
the following conditions: (1) That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of la- 
bor, or their agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (2) that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition of employ- 
ment to join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 
conditions of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President.” 

The specific reasons for the mandatory inclusion of the 
right of collective bargaining have nowhere been officially 
given. In the statement made by President Roosevelt when 
he signed the Act, he said: “The idea is simply for em- 
ployers to hire more men to do the existing work by reduc- 
ing the work-hours of each man’s week and at the same 
time paying a living wage for the shorter week.” The law, 
he continued, is not only a challenge to industry but also a 
challenge to labor. Industries can do their part “only if 
they have the support of the whole public and especially of 
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their workers. This is not a law to foment discord and jt 
will not be executed as such. This is a time for mutual cop. 
fidence and help.” As one instrument for assuring this con. 
fidence for a “united drive against depression,” the Pres. 

dent provided that “a Labor Advisory Board appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor will be responsible that every af. 
fected labor group, whether organized or unorganized, js 
fully and adequately represented in an advisory capacity 
and any interested labor group will be entitled to be heard 
through representatives of its own choosing.” In the broad 
spirit of that declaration, representatives of company un- 
tons and of communist groups have had full opportunity 
to speak at public hearings on the codes; but it is signif- 
cant that of the nine members of the Labor Advisory 
Board, one is the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, five are officers of international trade unions afifili- 
ated with the A. F. of L., and a seventh is President of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League similarly affili- 
ated. While the Board’s chairman, Leo Wolman, is Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Columbia University, he has for 
many years directed the research activities of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, who were received in affiliation 
by the Federation at its annual convention held in Wash- 
ington last October. ‘The ninth member is the Rev. Francis 
J. Haas, Professor in the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service. An examination of the evolution of govern- 
mental policy and procedure in conditions similar to the 
present, and more particularly in conditions of national 
emergency, suggests that the reason for this resort to the 
trained and experienced executives of the nationally or- 
ganized trade unions is the practical need for the best 
available administrative instruments for effecting agree- 
ment and united action of labor and management in indus- 
tries themselves organized and operating on a national 
scale. 
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The railroads constitute the industry in which the gov- 
ernment has participated on a partnership as well as a regu- 
jatory basis for the longest time. From the passage of the 
Erdman Act in 1898, through the Newlands Act of 1913, 
the Esch-Cummins Act of 1920, through the negotiations 
culminating in the Railway Labor Act signed by President 
Coolidge in 1926, the recognized proponents of labor have 
always been the elected officers of the railway unions, and 
more especially of the four great Brotherhoods of the 
Conduetors, Trainmen, Firemen, and Engineers, which, 
though not affiliated with the A. F. of L., constitute, with 
the shop craft and maintenance of way unions which are so 
affiliated, the “standard” railway unions. Quite apart from, 
or in addition to considerations of, the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, which is rooted in the historical 
American right of the governed to participate in the enact- 
ment of the laws under which they are governed, the repre- 
sentatives of these organized groups have steadily acquired 
through the years an increasingly well-defined functional 
status, as the indispensable administrative instruments in 
all matters involving the hundreds of thousands of railway 
workers. The degree in which this fact has been accepted 
in practice is shown by the action of the American Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives when in the spring of 1925 
they appointed a committee to re-examine the merits and 
defects of the labor provisions of past railway labor laws, 
to audit the existing labor situation on the railroads, and to 
make recommendations for new legislation. This commit- 
tee appointed a subcommittee composed of the chief ex- 
ecutives of five of the Class I railroads, who proceeded 
forthwith to call into conference the executives of the four 
Brotherhoods. After consultation with President Coolidge, 
they collectively drafted a bill which was introduced into 
Congress by Senator James E. Watson of Indiana and Con- 
gressman James S. Parker of New York and so became the 
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Railway Labor Act of 1926. The debate over abstray 


rights was forgotten by men soberly concerned with deyis. 
ing a pragmatically effective administrative arrangement, 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933, 
which was signed ten minutes after the National Industria) 
Recovery Act, goes further than Section 7. (a) of the N, | 
R. A. in its explicit reference to the standard trade unions, 
Section 7. (e) of this railroad Act provides that carriers by 
railroad, whether under control of a judge, trustee, te- 
ceiver, or private management, shall be required to comply 
with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act and with 
the provisions of certain paragraphs of the amendment 
to the Bankruptcy Act approved March 3, 1933, one of 
which declares: ““No judge or trustee acting under this Act 
shall change the wages or working conditions of railroad 
employees, except in the manner prescribed in the Rail- 
road Labor Act, or as set forth in the memorandum of 
agreement entered into in Chicago, Illinois, on January 
31, 1932, between the executives of twenty-one standard 
labor organizations and the committee of nine authorized 
to represent Class I railroads.” 

Similarly, with respect to company unions, the manage- 
ment-controlled rivals of the standard labor organizations, 
the railroad Act is more explicit and goes further than the 
N. I. R. A., by its reference to the following provisions in 
the Bankruptcy Act, which were made applicable to all 
railroads, however managed: 

“No judge or trustee acting under this Act shall deny or 
in any way question the right of employees on the property 
under his jurisdiction to join the labor organization of their 
choice, and it shall be unlawful for any judge, trustee, or 
receiver to interfere in any way with the organization of 
employees, or to use the funds of the railroad under his 
jurisdiction, in maintaining so-called company unions, of 
to influence or coerce employees in an effort to induce them 
to join or remain members of such company unions. 
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“No judge, trustee, or receiver acting under this Act shall 
require any person seeking employment on the property 
under his jurisdiction to sign any contract or agreement 
promising to join or to refuse to join a labor organization; 
and if such contract has been enforced on the property 
prior to the property coming under the jurisdiction of said 
judge, trustee, or receiver,” as soon as this is called to his at- 
tention, he “shall notify the employees by an appropriate 
order that said contract has been discarded and is no longer 
binding on them in any way.” 

Although some railroads maintain company unions, and 
although there are railroad employees who belong neither 
to company nor to standard labor organizations, the gov- 
ernment thus explicitly recognizes the representative status 
of the elected officers of the standard trade unions. There 
have been no strikes on the railroads, although during the 
course of the depression the railroad workers have accepted 
important wage reductions; railroad management and la- 
bor have gone forward in agreement and united action un- 
der the provisions cited above without melodramatic pub- 
licity, without, indeed, any unusual public attention. ‘The 
unions on the railroads, while certainly concerned with the 
“rights” of their members, function by common consent as 
major instruments of administration. 

This situation is the outcome of more than thirty years 
of negotiation and co-operative experimentation. The 
same evolution from division and conflict over rights and 
vested interests towards recognized administrative function 
had a briefer and more intense exemplification during the 
years of our participation in the World War. The uncer- 
tain status of organized labor in governmental policy, even 
when the government under pressure of national emer- 
gency was compelled to enter into a quasi-partnership with 
private industrial enterprise, is indicated by the plan which 
was proposed by Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, 
himself a member of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
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ica, for safeguarding the standards of labor as a means of 
inducing the loyalty of the wage-workers in support oj 
President Wilson’s war programme. Secretary Wilson’, 
plan, endorsed by the Council of National Defense, pro. 
vided for a board of nine members, three to represent em. 
ployers, three to represent the public, and three to repre. 
sent labor but to be selected at large without reference to 
their affiliation or non-afhliation with the standard trade 
unions. The conception of standards of hours and wages of 
uniform application throughout great industries as essen- 
tial conditions of fair competition which is in the fore. 
front of the codes initiated by trade associations under the 
N. I. R. A. had not then emerged except in industries or 
segments of industries where the organizations of labor 
had been sufficiently strong to win collective agreements, 
On April 7, 1917, the Council of National Defense ap- 
pealed to employers and workers to maintain existing 
standards of labor, however limited in actual application, 
for the duration of the war. There was no equivalent ap- 
peal to employers to maintain existing levels of prices. As 
in the recent hearings under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the coal miners became the protagonists in 
the protest against what they regarded as an unjust limita- 
tion upon the rights of labor to improve their conditions 
of employment under the law and to participate on an 
equal footing with all employers in their industry in estab- 
lishing the standards governing their lives. Then as now, 
the decisive concern of the government was not with the 
judicial definition of abstract rights but with the develop- 
ment of instruments of effective administration in the pub- 
lic interest. 

One of the first great war undertakings of the govern- 
ment was the construction of cantonments for the assem- 
bling and training of the draft army. On June 19, 1917; 
Secretary of War Baker entered into an agreement with 
President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, 
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under which union scales of hours, wages, and other work- 
ing conditions were adopted as basic standards. This action 
of the Secretary of War was not, as some critics protested, 
a surrender to the unions; it was not the expedient resolu- 
tion of a theoretical debate. It was primarily an adminis- 
trative decision. The only standards of wide application in 
the building construction industry were the union scales; 
the only available organized instruments for dealing with 
labor capable of functioning through chosen representa- 
tives were the standard unions. Before the agreement be- 
tween Secretary Baker and Mr. Gompers, there was wild 
competitive bidding by contractors for labor, there was an 
equally wild milling about of labor in quest of bargain 
wages. Labor conditions at many cantonments were cha- 
otic. Sporadic and uncontrolled strikes were frequent. ‘This 
turgidly unphilosophic anarchy was brought under admin- 
istrative control by the Emergency Construction Wage 
Commission, upon which the Secretary of War appointed 
a representative of the army, a representative of the public, 
and upon nomination by Mr. Gompers, a vice president of 
the American Federation of Labor to represent the em- 
ployees. 

The same administrative problem emerged in industry 
after industry where agreement and united action of labor 
and management were essential to functional effectiveness. 
Strongly imbued with the spirit of frontier individualism 
and fearful of the encroachments of organized labor upon 
the employer’s traditional freedom to hire and fire at his 
own discretion without the intervention of “outsiders,” 
and his traditional right to be full master in his own pri- 
vately owned house, the Council of National Defense, 
while recognizing the need for a national labor adjust- 
ment board as early as June, 1917, and while willing, as a 
matter of administrative expediency, to follow the prece- 
dent set by the Secretary of War in asking the President of 
the American Federation of Labor to nominate the labor 
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representatives on any such board, objected to the propose 
substitution of “representative of organized labor” fo 
Secretary of Labor Wilson’s undifferentiated “representa. 
tive of labor.” Throughout the war, but more especially 
up to the establishment of the War Labor Board in April, 
1918, this impassionated conflict in defense of traditional 
rights and vested prerogatives hampered industrial pro. 
duction and confused administrative policy. ‘The record has 
been tersely epitomized by Lewis L. Lorwin of the Brook. 
ings Institution in his recent book on the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Heroic efforts were made by the various la- 
bor adjustment boards to restrain employers even in the 
same industry from competitive bidding for labor, by at- 
tempting to establish basic standards and so to curb the mi- 
gration of labor and its importunate demands for more and 
more. But the doctrine that competition was both the life 
of trade and the security of the consumer prevailed in the 
conduct of industry and in public policy as expressed in the 
anti-trust laws. Resistance to standardization of conditions 
of employment together with resistance to the recognition 
of the standard trade unions as administrative instruments 
for establishing and enforcing such standards continued 
throughout the war period. American participation in the 
war was more than a year old when the War Labor Board 
was appointed. The five representatives of labor on the 
Board and one of the two public representatives were nom- 
nated by the American Federation of Labor, and the five 
were officers of standard trade unions. The Board recog- 
nized the right of workers to organize in trade unions and 
to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
election; but it also provided that in establishments where 
both union and non-union workers were employed, and 
where the employer met only with union representatives 
engaged in his own establishment or with representatives 
of his own employees whether members of standard trade 
unions or not, the continuance of such arrangements was 
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not to be deemed a grievance. While under the awards of 
the Board the standard trade unions were greatly strength- 


ened, it is also true that its activities gave powerful impetus 


‘to the organization of company unions in the form of 
) co-operative associations, plans of employee representation, 
‘and other ingeniously devised schemes of “industrial de- 
> mocracy.” The war ended before the administrative objec- 
» tives of such instrumentalities as the War Labor Board were 
> clearly defined, and before its principles, especially the 
4 principle of collective bargaining, were generally accepted. 
’ After the war came reaction to the status guo ante. 


All tools of administration, like all human inventions, 


4 emerge through a dynamic ideological and metaphysical 


fog. The evolution of governmental labor policy during 
the war towards the use of the trade unions as instruments 


' of administration, intensified the hostility of private enter- 


prise to governmental interference as epitomized in the 
slogan “more business in government, less of government 
in business.” During the years following the armistice, na- 
tional associations of manufacturers and a number of the 
most powerful trade associations launched an anti-union 
open-shop drive of phenomenal intensity. Much of this 
proceeded under the name of the “American Plan,” os- 
tensibly designed to safeguard the inalienable rights of the 
individual worker against the coercive encroachments of 
organized labor, and to protect the consuming public 
through the “deflation” of the standards of wages imposed 
by the unions during the war and the post-war boom. While 
this open-shop drive was powerfully instrumental in ac- 
celerating the decline in the membership of the unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor and in de- 
lating union standards of wages, the drive itself, union 
leaders contend, prepared the way for its own halt in the 
business crash of 1929 by depressing the purchasing power 
of millions of wage-earners. 

That crash has had a sobering effect upon everyone con- 
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cerned with the status of labor in the administration 0; 
industries driven by high-speed machinery and requiring 
the abatement of anti-trust laws to permit concerted |imj- 
tation of output as a safeguard against price- -wrecking 
overproduction. The N. R. A. codes are partnership agree- 
ments between organized industries and the government. 
with labor participating only in an advisory capacity, 
nevertheless, the standardization of wages and hour 
throughout whole industries for which labor contended 
during the war, and which was a matter of slow evolution 
on the railroads, was taken for granted by the industrial 
leaders who initially drafted the codes as a fundamental 
condition of fair competition. While the inclusion of Sec- 
tion 7. (a) in all the codes was mandatory under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and while many em- 
ployers, no doubt, view it as an unnecessary and harassing 
complication of managerial problems, still with a few 
conspicuous exceptions—the more conspicuous because 
they are exceptional—employers are earnestly trying to 
place collective bargaining outside of and beyond the con- 
flict pattern and to deal with it as a problem of administra- 
tion. It would be inaccurate to convey the impression that 
employers in industries dominated by the individualistic 
and anti-union tradition are facing the problem with 
relish, but they are facing it in the spirit of their partner- 
ship agreement with the government. They realize that 
in spite of the policy of industrial self-government, in- 
cluding self-policing, which has been steadily encouraged 
by the Administration, no agency to which the govern- 
ment is party can ignore the fact that it is the lives of the 
workers that are most directly affected by the codes, that 
the right of the governed to share in the laws under which 
they are governed is a basic American right, and that the 
employers cannot, therefore, be accepted as the repre- 
sentative spokesmen even of their own employees. It is for 
this reason that during the hearings even on those codes 
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-esented by industries in many of whose establishments 
the unions had few members or none, it was the elected 
oficers of the trade union who invariably appeared as the 
spokesmen for the employees and whose criticism and sug- 
vestions were most carefully considered. The same trend 
is illustrated in the membership of the Labor Advisory 
Board already referred to. 

We are in the midst of a great experiment and a rapidly 
changing situation, What the outcome of the codes, and 
more especially the labor provisions of the codes will ulti- 
mately be, few even among the best-informed are com- 
petent to prophesy. It is, however, safe to say that labor 
has not as yet attained under the codes the clearly defined 
functional status which in the course of thirty-five years 
the standard trade unions have attained on the railroads. 
The law, as the President said in the statement in which 
he outlined the policies of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, is a challenge to labor as well as to industry. The 
unions will risk defeating their own ends as well as the 
public objectives of the law if they yield to the tempta- 
tion to overplay their hand, to place the recruiting of new 
dues-paying members before discipline and the develop- 
ment of competent leadership, and if they fail to win the 
confidence of employers as well as the support of public 
opinion by the quality of the public service they render. 
The voluntary organizations of labor, like the trade asso- 
ciations, have under the codes become “affected with a 
public interest.”” That fundamentally would appear from 
the record to be the reason for the inclusion of Section 7 in 
the law and the codes. The problem presented by Section 
7. (a) is not one of abstract theory but one of function and 
effective administration. 
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MONETARY INFLATION AND 
PRICE RAISING 


By LIONEL D. EDIE 


T is almost incredible now, but it is a fact that every. 
where most of those who were regarded by the public 
as monetary experts refused to believe that the paper 
issues of their own particular country had anything 

to do with the rise of prices in that country.” This protest 
was made at the time of the war by the British economist 
Edwin Cannan. It recalls a characteristic of most of the 
inflations in history, namely, that the public is unconscious 
that a monetary inflation is going on until it is over with. 

In sharp contrast with this typical situation, the govern- 
ment of the United States has engaged in a programme of 
open, deliberate inflation, with both the populace and the 
experts vividly conscious of the objective. This contrast 
affords a clue to most of the present difficulties encountered 
in realizing the inflationary objective. 

The typical war inflation is accompanied by strenuous 
effort to keep prices down. Shopkeepers are prosecuted for 
profiteering. Price fixing is resorted to in order to impose 
maximum prices rather than minimum. At a time when 
the country does not want higher prices, the inflation rolls 
merrily on. 

The same is true in a peace-time speculative boom of an 
inflationary character. While the boom is on, the over- 
whelming majority of people deny that it is inflationary in 
character. They complain of the high cost of living but 
attribute it to the cost of high living or to scarcity. They 
denounce any interference with such booms as an attack on 
prosperity. Only after a crisis has occurred do they realize 
that their cycle of rising prices was an inflationary bubble. 
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Over and over again, history shows how easy it has been 
to experience inflation when the public either was clamor- 
ing to check rising prices or was quite unaware of the real 
character of the expansionary movement. But when the 
United States deliberately sets out to create an inflation 
and announces its purpose to the whole world, the task 
proves to be exceedingly difficult of accomplishment. 
Why! 

In the first place, a deliberate inflation arouses a peculiar 
psychology of fear. When the mob does not realize that its 
money is being debased, it marches along freely and 
blithely in the process. But when newspaper headlines and 
radio talks warn the mob daily that its dollar may be cut in 
half, it becomes alarmed and confused. Business men be- 
come afraid to make commitments and investors afraid to 
put capital into productive enterprise. Borrowers become 
afraid to borrow and bankers afraid to lend. This is the 
kind of fear which paralyzes initiative. It is not a sufh- 
ciently violent fear to induce everybody to stampede from 
cash and liquid funds into real property, commodities, 
and equities. It is just enough fear to stifle confidence and 
so to frustrate the purpose of inflation. The formula of 
successful inflations in the past has been to drug the public 
into insensibility to what is really going on. 

In the second place, the deliberate inflation recently 
espoused in the United States is obstructed by the abnormal 
condition of the capital market. In a war, the government 
sharply expands debt and uses a large part of the proceeds 
in creation of non-consumption goods. It thus pumps out 
fresh streams of money income without proportionately in- 
creasing the output of consumption goods. In a boom, the 
investment market floats new issues of bonds and stocks, 
and the banks lend freely; and the proceeds are used in the 
heavy goods industries. Payrolls and profits expand faster 
than output of consumption goods, and prices advance. 

The typical machinery of inflation has always worked 
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simultaneously to increase debts and production of capital 
goods. But this machinery is difficult to employ in the 
United States to-day. The country is already suffering 
from an excess of debts and an excess of productive ay 
pacity. The prior deflation has made everyone aware of 
the debt burden and of surplus capacity. 

If inflationists propose, as they are now doing, to ex. 
pand debts and capacity, they are open to the accusation of 
piling more debts on an already debt-crushed society and 
of multiplying capital facilities where these are not 
needed. Yet if they fail to employ the orthodox machinery 
of inflation, they are not likely to accomplish the desired 
objective of raising the price level. 

However, great as may be the difficulties of a deliberate 
inflation, our government is under great social pressure to 
produce higher prices. This pressure does not arise solely 
from agricultural quarters. Taxpayers and debtors of all 
classes clamor for prices sufficiently high to enable them 
to meet their obligations. Labor desires industry to receive 
prices adequate to permit the restoration of wages. Indus- 
trialists desire prices high enough to permit the restoration 
of dividends. Thus social pressure from all parts of the 
country impinges upon the government. 

Few, if any, of these groups want a wild, uncontrolled 
inflation. They demand a moderate rise of prices, and they 
demand this result as a means of correction of the overdone 
deflation of the last few years. The social pressure is so 
great that a government which has once put its hand to 
the plough of inflation cannot turn back merely because 
the furrow is difficult. On the contrary, it is impelled to 
more and more extreme inflationary measures by an impa- 
tient public whose hopes for relief have been aroused. 

Among the many proposed methods of monetary types 
of inflation, there are three of especial current interest— 
the cutting of the gold content of the dollar, the advancing 
of the price of silver, and the printing of currency. The 
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frst of these methods is variously known as devaluation, 
raising the price of gold, cheapening the dollar abroad, 
and reducing the number of grains of gold in the dollar. 

The theory behind this method is that by reducing the 
value of the gold dollar the country can enhance the value 
of all other commodities. It is argued that one of the pri- 
mary causes of domestic deflation has been the abnormally 
enhanced value of gold and, therefore, that the necessary 
step to reverse the process is arbitrarily to diminish the 
value of the gold unit. This argument would have had 
merit a few centuries ago when metal coin was the chief 
medium of exchange. Debasement of coinage was then a 
favorite resort of monarchs, and it afforded relief because 
gold coin was actually in hand-to-hand circulation. The 
situation to-day is quite different. Neither gold coin nor 
gold bullion is permitted to be used for private monetary 
purposes. The medium of exchange consists of currency 
and bank deposits. Gold is stored away in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and of the government. Devalua- 
tion of the gold dollar becomes, accordingly, a bookkeep- 
ing process of writing up the number of specie dollars; but 
since nobody is allowed to use these dollars, the write-up 
is artificial and futile, so far as any direct and automatic 
connection between devaluation and the domestic price 
level is concerned. 

There is, however, an indirect sense in which the act of 
devaluation is potentially inflationary. The act of devalua- 
tion serves to increase the excess reserves which the mem- 
ber banks keep at the Federal Reserve institutions. This 
effect is practically the same as would accrue from very 
heavy open-market purchases of government securities. 
Excess reserves have already been built up to about $8 50,- 
000,000 by open-market policy, yet the country has, thus 
far, declined to make use of this potential source of credit 
expansion. If the country will not make use of already 
existing excess reserves, there is no guarantee that it would 
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make use of three billion to four billion dollars of adqj. 
tional excess reserves. 

The devaluationists have a further argument to the ef. 
fect that the proposed step would be effective in raising the 
domestic price level because of the action of the foreign 
exchanges. It causes the dollar exchange rate to fall in bo 
lation to outside currencies which are still on the gold 
standard. If the principal markets of the world are on such 
a standard and if their commodity price level remains un- 
changed, then it follows automatically that the prices of 
sensitive international commodities in the one country 
which cheapens its currency will rise. There, however, are 
relatively few such commodities; they are principally raw 
materials such as wheat, cotton, copper, and silver. Other 
commodities, which make up the great bulk of domestic 
trade, also receive some upward pressure; yet this pressure 
is very slow to assert its influence, and even its ultimate in- 
fluence may be distinctly moderate. 

But in the world condition which the United States con- 
fronts to-day the principal foreign markets are not on a 
gold basis. Except for France they are on a sterling basis. 
But there is grave doubt whether France can indefinitely 
remain on gold. Germany maintains a nominal gold parity, 
but restricts free exchange movements to such an extent 
that she cannot claim in any real sense to be on the gold 
standard. A few of the smaller countries of Europe to- 
gether with Italy and France make up the “gold bloc.” 

In contrast with the gold bloc is the so-called “sterling 
area.” When England abandoned gold in 1931, she de- 
liberately set out to link as many currencies of other coun- 
tries as possible to sterling, and she has succeeded to such 
an extent that the principal markets of the world are now 
governed by sterling rather than by gold. As a practical 
matter, therefore, the United States cannot get the price- 
lifting influence of depreciated exchange unless she can 
depreciate the dollar in terms of sterling. So in existing 
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ditions, to cheapen the dollar in terms of gold alone is of 


con 
little avail. ” . 
For two years the British have exerted every possible 


effort to build up world confidence in sterling, and for six 
months or more the United States has seemingly exerted 
every effort to destroy confidence in the dollar. The net 
result of these two efforts has been to put the sterling- 
dollar rate back to a range within about 10% of $4.86— 
the parity prevailing before Great Britain went off the 
gold standard. The United States has cheapened the dollar 
against the sterling quotation of a few months ago, but not 
materially against the sterling quotation which prevailed 
before both countries abandoned gold. 

The British are likely to resist stubbornly all future ef- 
forts to push sterling far above this rate, and because of 
the existence of their Equalization Fund their powers of 
resistance are great. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
sterling could be raised much above parity without a tre- 
mendous flight of capital from other countries into sterling. 
This could, however, conceivably take place if the United 
States were to begin printing currency in large amounts. 

In brief, when the United States has pushed sterling 
near to former parity, she has probably accomplished all 
that can be accomplished through foreign exchange de- 
preciation of the dollar. It is doubtful if the United States 
would have anything to gain from precipitating a world 
exchange war and currency chaos in a degree necessary to 
advance sterling to $6.00. The policy which our govern- 
ment has pursued to date has had the twofold effect of re- 
storing sterling to its old parity and of restoring the Ameri- 
can domestic price level to approximately the point which 
it held at the time England went off the gold standard. 
This seems to be the practical limit to the price-raising in- 
fluence of cheapening the dollar abroad unless one assumes 
that the United States is ready to use the printing press on 
a very large scale. The logical conclusion is that the de- 
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valuationists who expect further raising of our domestic 
commodity price level from use of the devaluation instry. 
ment, standing alone, are headed for a sharp disappoint. 
ment. 

The second proposed method for raising domestic prices 
is to raise the price of silver. This would be another form 
of cheapening the dollar abroad because it would tend to 
depreciate the dollar in relation to the silver exchanges of 
the Orient. It is argued by the silver school that this 
method would raise the buying power of the Orient, that 
it would thus encourage exports from the United States to 
the Orient, and, therefore, that it would aid the United 
States in getting rid of surpluses of cotton and other basic 
materials. 

The argument has merit if applied in strict moderation, 
but this merit disappears if the price of silver were to be 
raised to extremes. A silver price of around $0.48 to $0.50 
per ounce would probably be beneficial. But a price sharply 
higher than this would be artificial, would invite dumping 
of the stocks of silver in the Orient upon the American 
market, and probably could not be maintained. It would 
tend to develop an exchange war in the Orient, to bring 
about embargoes and trade restrictions, and to set in mo- 
tion new forces of disequilibrium in world trade. 

Thus a moderate rise in the price of silver would bea 
price-lifting influence for the United States, but it prob- 
ably would prove a decidedly minor influence. ‘Taken in 
conjunction with a great many other price-raising policies, 
it would have usefulness within narrow limits. 

Many methods have been suggested to raise the price of 
silver. It has been proposed to revive bimetallism. But the 
history of the world’s past difficulties with the bimetallic 
standard is so well known that it is quite doubtful whether 
bimetallism is worth considering as a practical matter. At 
the time of the World Economic Conference in London 
last summer, an international agreement was established, 
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subject to subsequent ratification by the principal silver 


producing and consuming countries. There is some doubt 
whether such ratification can be secured; but even if it can 


' be secured, there is further doubt as to the effectiveness of 
I the agreement in bringing about a sustained advance in the 


rice of silver. It has been further proposed that the Brit- 


» ish war debts might be adjusted by a lump sum settlement 
‘in silver. A lump sum of $200,000,000 would absorb 
: 400,000,000 ounces of silver at $0.50 an ounce. This sil- 
© ver would probably be buried in American vaults and used 
asa basis for the issuance of silver certificates. This huge 
» stock would, therefore, be effectively removed from world 
> markets, and would dispose of the surplus of silver now 
hanging over the world market. But there are so many po- 
© litical difficulties involved in reaching an agreement upon 


a war debt settlement in this form that one may well re- 


' main skeptical of it until there is tangible proof to the con- 
B trary. 


As a final method of raising the price of silver, the 
United States might proceed directly to buy silver in the 
open market. This action would probably advance the price 
of silver for a temporary period, but in order to make the 
price rise permanent the purchases would have to run into 
such large figures that it is doubtful whether the United 
States alone could shoulder the burden. 

The third general proposal for monetary inflation re- 
cently advanced is the printing of currency. Because of our 
experience with greenbacks in the Civil War period, this 
method is popularly referred to as “Greenbackism.” 

The champions of this theory are profoundly influenced 
by the quantity theory of money and prices. They argue 
that the only way to raise domestic prices effectively is to 
expand the quantity of money in the pockets of the public 
and in bank deposits. 

Our government has obviously looked upon this device 
as dangerous and as something to be employed only as an 
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extreme last resort. The President has made no irrevocah). 
commitment not to use it, but he has indicated a desire t, 
avoid this method, if possible. 

In discussing this method of inflation, we should dis. 
tinguish sharply between two questions: can it be mad 
effective in raising prices, and even if effective, is it safe’ 

Few, if any, authorities would deny that if enough cur. 
rency were printed it would actually raise the price level, 
It is probably not worth while, therefore, to discus 
whether it is physically possible to produce an inflation jp 
this way. The physical possibility may be conceded. The 
entire discussion, then, may be directed to the wisdom, the 
safety, and the soundness of this currency resort. 

Moreover, it is desirable to approach this question in 
spirit of full recognition of the possibility that an acute 
emergency may warrant the implementation of drastic 
surgical operations which could not be justified under or- 
dinary conditions. 

The first danger in increased currency printing is the 
uncertainty as to the power of the government to control 
currency issues when they have gone far enough. The 
power of the government to start the issue of currency i: 
unquestioned, but its power to stop is very seriously ques- 
tioned. For history abounds with illustrations of currency 
inflations which have gone to wild, uncontrolled extremes. 
The Thomas Amendment empowers the President to issue 
$3,000,000,000 of currency. If we could be assured that 
currency inflation would stop there, we should not need 
to fear greatly that amount of new issue. But it has been 
the experience of other countries that, whatever the origi- 
nal intention may have been in such a resort to the printing 
press, the effects of the first dose soon begin to wear off 
and then the public clamors for another dose, and another, 
ad infinitum. 

If we take to the printing press, we shall expose our- 
selves to this grave danger. It is conceivable that an emer- 
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3 gency might become so acute as to warrant our falling 


back upon even this resort. If such a situation should arise, 
the government ought to take every possible step to safe- 
guard the process and to impose limitations in advance. It 
ought to face squarely the dangers of eventually going to 


> extremes, and to set up as many restrictions as possible 


against such extremes. 
The second danger in this method of inflation is the fear 


psychology which would probably attach itself to the 


printing of currency. One of the immediate effects would 
be a flight of capital abroad. People would be afraid that 


' the currency experiment would follow the historical prece- 


dents of going to an extreme, and they would want to get 


' their money out of the country. The government might 
' then impose exchange restrictions. But past experience 
shows that when the people really want to export their 
' capital there are countless ways of bootlegging a flight of 


capital despite currency restrictions. Such a flight of capital 
would, of course, occur at a time when the country would 
need the more active use of capital at home. Countries 
which have had the experience once do not want to have it 
a second time, as may be seen in the French opposition to 
inflation at this time. There is a striking contrast between 
the public psychology of the French and the Americans. 
The French feel that a second inflation would have revolu- 
tionary consequences, whereas Americans seem to feel that 
failure to achieve inflation would have revolutionary con- 
sequences. The French do not wish to be robbed again. 
They suffered the strain of an extreme flight of capital, 
and they realize fully the injury that comes from such a 
movement. The American government, therefore, ought 
to be sure that the emergency can be met in no other way 
before it resorts to measures which would have the logical 
consequence of a violent flight of capital. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the United States 
could surround the printing of currency with sufficient 
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safeguards to calm the fears of the public and to avert the 
flight of capital. No one can say positively that the situa. 
tion could not be kept under control, but it must be ad. 
mitted that the experience of other countries has created , 
presumption the other way. 

A third danger involved in this method of inflation js , 
crash following the initial uprush of prices. If the printing 
presses were started, many people would immediately 
stampede to get out of cash and to get into property, com. 
modities, and equities. While this stampede continued, 
prices would advance sharply, but there would come a time 
when the stampede would exhaust itself. At that point, the 
abnormal demand would disappear and a crisis would 
ensue. This pattern has been followed so uniformly in all 
countries which have resorted to the printing press that it 
seems exceedingly doubtful whether the United States 
could escape from it. 

The Roosevelt Administration has established the ob- 
jective of first raising the price level and then stabilizing 
the new level for a generation. There is little doubt that 
currency printing could raise the price level to the indi- 
cated objective, but there is a great deal of doubt whether 
it could be sustained at that level by the continued printing 
of currency. 

Again, it may fairly be said that the emergency might 
conceivably become so acute as to warrant taking even this 
risk, but it is well in that event to realize at the outset that 
the risk does exist and that the crisis would have to be met 
at some future time. Conceivably, measures might be de- 
veloped adequate to cope with such a crisis, but it must be 
admitted that the experience of other countries is presump- 
tive evidence against a successful outcome. 

The fourth danger is that the printing of currency 
might be used as a means for indefinite expansion of gov- 
ernmental deficit. Many governments have resorted to the 
printing press as a means of balancing the national budget. 
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This method of deficit financing can be effective for a 
od of time, but I know of no country which has found 
t effective as a permanent measure. 

In order to meet this difficulty, advocates of currency 


. expansion have proposed that the new currency be used to 
q pay off government bonds already outstanding rather than 
- as a means for providing new money for the government 


deficit. This idea is contained in the Thomas Amendment 
granting currency powers to the President. The theory is 
that public holders of government bonds would receive 
greenbacks in exchange for their bonds. They would either 
spend these greenbacks or deposit them in the banks. If 
they were to spend the money, the people who receive it 
would probably deposit it in the banks. In either case the 
currency would eventually get back to the banks and so, 
according to the theory, would expand bank deposits. Since 
nine-tenths of the business transactions of the country are 
cared for by checks drawn on bank deposits, it is argued 
that this process would expand the real money of the coun- 
try and would, therefore, raise commodity prices. In brief, 
the claim is that this step would coin long-term govern- 
ment debt into bank deposit money. 

There is a strong presumption in favor of the validity 
of this theory. But one cannot be absolutely positive that 
there would not be offsets in the form of deflation of other 
forms of bank deposits. Moreover, one cannot be positive 
that the deposits would be used after they had been created. 
It can be said that if they were not used they would be sub- 
ject to an indirect tax resulting from inflation itself. A rise 
of prices depreciates the purchasing power of idle cash; 
and if holders of the new deposits made no use of the cash, 
they would suffer an automatic loss of purchasing power 
which is equivalent to a tax on their deposits. 

If this currency experiment is to be tried at all, it is to 
be hoped that it will be tried in this form. Such a method 
of getting the currency out would probably prove to be the 
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least harmful of all available methods. There is a reagop. 
able chance that the expansion of bank deposits woul; 
bring about the desired domestic price rise without carry. 
ing the country into the extremes of currency debauchery 
which have characteristically accompanied most other jn. 
flationary experiments. This is not to deny that the policy 
would be fraught with perils, nor is it to imply that the 
policy should be entered into in a light-hearted or carefree 
spirit. We should realize that it would be a drastic surgical 
operation. 

Thus some general conclusions may be arrived at with 
regard to the three main forms of monetary inflation here 
considered. It is clear that devaluation has a narrowly te- 
stricted power to raise prices in the United States because 
of the importance of sterling as a world currency. Un- 
less sterling can be raised sharply above the old parity, 
there is little price- raising help to be derived from further 
jacking up of the price of gold. If sterling were to be 
pushed far above the old parity, we should run a risk of 
precipitating a degree of exchange war and world cur- 
rency chaos which is not an inviting spectacle. It is also 
clear that silver may be thought of as a relatively minor 
price-lifting influence if the value of silver is enhanced 
moderately, to around $0.48—$0.50 an ounce. If it were 
proposed to shoot the price of silver up beyond such a 
point, the process would probably do more harm than 
good. Again, resort to the printing press is, as we have seen, 
fraught with dangers and should be attempted only as an 
ultimate step to meet an emergency so acute that it could 
not be handled in any other way. If this course were taken, 
the least dangerous method would be the use of currency 
for the retirement of government bonds. It is not an abso- 
lute certainty that even this process would accomplish the 
desired inflation, and there is grave danger that it would 
undermine government credit. 

But no matter what method is adopted, it must be re- 
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membered that a resort to inflation does not automatically 
~olve all the economic problems of the country. In the first 
place, it does not solve the problem of equilibrium between 
different groups of prices. For example, under inflation, 


' acricultural prices might not go up so fast as industrial 
q prices, and wages might not go up so fast as the cost of 
‘living. Many groups would profit to excess while many 


other groups would suffer relative loss. Inflation contains 


) no inherent guarantee of a fair distribution of a rise in 
} prices. It does contain a strong probability of new mal- 
" adjustments within the price structure. 


Besides, inflation, even if successful, contains no guar- 


- antee of a revival of the capital goods industries. The 


capitalistic system is so constituted that in order to enjoy 
healthy prosperity a balance is required between the capi- 


tal goods industries and the consumer goods industries. At 
' the present time, the capital goods industries continue in 


the throes of depression, and inflation provides no auto- 
matic device for correcting this situation. 

Again, inflation leaves unsolved a large number of 
non-monetary problems important to recovery. In many 
respects it exaggerates these problems. In the United 
States, the National Recovery Act constitutes one approach 
to these non-monetary difficulties. Co-ordination of rail- 
road facilities, regulation of competition between railroads 
and motor trucks; direct price fixing and restriction of 
production in the oil industry; taxation and tariff policies 
—these are some of the problems from the non-monetary 
side. They require co-ordination with monetary policy, 
but such co-ordination becomes exceedingly difficult dur- 
ing a period of attempted radical monetary inflation. 

Finally, monetary inflation tends to induce a speculative 
orgy of the same type as prevailed in 1929, which inflicted 
upon the United States the aftermath of woe from which 
it is now seeking to recover. 





DEDICATION FOR A BOOK 
By FRANCES FROST 


N that incredible summer, you received 
The poor gifts of my spirit and my flesh, 
And by acceptance rendered them afresh 
Amazed, and happy with a child’s belief 
In the loving hand laid gently on her hair; 
You flooded and left luminous my soul 
With the deep light of your beauty, and made whole 
The sick heart too long nourished by despair. 


But it was woman and not child you wanted, 

And I was both, profoundly and at once. 

Your need was for a mother with the sun’s 

Constant beneficence, not an enchanted 
Half-timorous creature running beneath the branches 
Of a wild pasture toward your fervent breast, 

Or watching, from the junipers’ unrest, 

A fox with strands of rain on his copper haunches. 


And you would not believe I had enough 

Of elemental womanhood to make 

My arms a cradle for your sorrow’s sake, 

To hold and warm you when the pain was rough, 
To be your lover and your steadfast friend. 

You named me more a poet than a woman, 
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Found my eyes lonelier than becomes a human, 
That saw the seasonal pageantry descend. 


[ shall not be your child again, nor stand 

Adoring and beguiled against your side, 

Nor stripped of wisdom and excessive pride, 

Lay my hot cheek upon your quiet hand. 

Only in translation and by chance 

May you find the woman whose heart has succored you, 
Within this legend which took root and grew 

From the darkened summer of our severance. 











THE NOVELS OF TURGENEV 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


ATHER more than fifty years ago Turgenev died 
in Paris and was buried in Russia, appropriately it 
may seem if we remember how much he owed to 
France and yet how profoundly he belonged 
to his own land. The influence of both countries is to be 
felt if we look at his photograph for a moment before 
reading his books. The magnificent figure in the frock 
coat of Parisian civilization seems to be looking through 
the houses far away, sadly and patiently, at some wider 
view. “‘C’est un colosse charmant, un doux géant aux che- 
veux blancs, qui a lair du bienveillant génie d’une mon- 
tagne ou d’une forét. I] est beau, grandement beau, énormé- 
ment beau, avec du bleu du ciel dans les yeux, avec le 
charme du chantonnement de l’accent russe, de cette can- 
tiléne ot il y a un rien de l’enfant et du négre,” the broth- 
ers Goncourt wrote of him when they met him at dinner 
in 1863. And Henry James noted later the great physi- 
cal splendor, the Slav languor and “the air of neglected 
strength, as if it had been part of his modesty never to re- 
mind himself that he was strong. He used sometimes to 
blush like a boy of sixteen.” Perhaps something of the 
same combination of qualities is to be found if we turn to 
his books. 
At first, after years of absence it may be, they seem to us 
a little thin, slight, and sketch-like in texture. Take “Ru- 
din” for instance—the reader will place it in the French 
school, among the copies rather than the originals, with 
the feeling that the writer has set himself an admirable 
model but in following it has sacrificed something of his 
own character and force. But the superficial impression 1s 
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replaced as the pages are turned by one that is deeper and 
sharper. The scene has a size out of all proportion to its 
leneth. It expands in the mind and lies there giving off 
fresh ideas, emotions, and pictures much as a moment in 
real life will sometimes yield its meaning long after it has 
passed. We notice that though the people talk in the most 
natural speaking voices what they say is always unex- 
pected ; the meaning goes on after the sound has stopped. 
Moreover, they do not have to speak in order to make us 
feel their presence: ‘‘Volintsev started and raised his head, 
as though he had just waked up”—we had felt him there 
though he had not spoken. And when in some pause we 
look out of the window, the emotion is returned to us, 
deepened, because it is given through another medium, by 
the trees or the clouds, by the barking of a dog, or the song 
of a nightingale. Thus we are surrounded on every side— 
by the talk, by the silence, by the look of things. The scene 
is extraordinarily complete. 

It is easy to see that in order to gain this simplicity and 
complexity Turgenev has gone through a long struggle of 
elimination beforehand. He knows all about his people so 
that when he writes he chooses only what is most salient 
without apparent effort. But when we have finished “Ru- 
din,” “Fathers and Children,” “Smoke,” “On the Eve,” 
and the others, many questions suggest themselves to which 
it is not so easy to find an answer. They are so short and yet 
they hold so much. The emotion is so intense and yet so 
calm. The form is in one sense so perfect, yet in another so 
broken. They are about Russia in the Fifties and Sixties of 
the last century, and yet they are about ourselves at the 
present moment. Can we, then, find out from Turgenev 
himself what principles guided him—had he, for all his 
seeming ease and lightness, some drastic theory of art? A 
novelist, of course, lives so much deeper down than a critic 
that his statements are apt to be contradictory and confus- 
ing; they seem to break in process of coming to the surface, 
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and not to hold together in the light of reason. Still, Tur. | 


genev was much interested in the art of fiction, and one o; 
two of his sayings may help us to clarify our impressions of 
the famous novels. Once, for example, a young writer 
brought him the manuscript of a novel to criticise. Tur- 
genev objected that he had made his heroine say the wrong 
thing. “What, then, ought she to have said?”’, the author 
asked. Turgenev exploded. “Trouver l’expression propre, 
c’est votre affaire!” But, the youth objected, he could not 
find it. “Eh bien! vous devez la trouver. . . . Ne pensez 
pas que je sais l’expression et que je ne veux pas vous la 
dire. Trouver, en la cherchant, une expression propre est 
impossible: elle doit couler de source. Quelquefois méme, 
: il faut créer expression ou le mot.” And he advised him 
to put away his manuscript for a month or so when the ex- 
pression might come to him. If not—“Si vous n’y arrivez 
pas, cela voudra dire que vous ne ferez jamais rien qui 
vaille.” So that it would seem that Turgenev is among 
those who hold that the right expression, which is of the 
utmost importance, is not to be had by observation, but 
‘ comes from the depths unconsciously. You cannot find by 
looking. But then again he speaks of the novelist’s art, and 
now he lays the greatest emphasis upon the need of ob- 
servation. The novelist must observe everything exactly, in 
himself and in others. “La douleur passera et la page ex- 
cellente reste.” And he must observe as impartially, as 
objectively as possible. “Si étude de la physionomie hv- 
maine, de la vie d’autrui vous intéresse plus que l’expres- 
sion de vos propres sentiments et de vos propres idées, . . 
| sil vous est, par exemple, plus agréable de peindre juste- 
ment et exactement I’extérieur non seulement de l’homme, 
mais encore d’une chose ordinaire, que de dire élégamment 
et chaudement ce que vous ressentez a l’aspect de cette 
chose ou de cet homme, ¢a veut dire que vous étes écrivain 
. objectif et que vous pouvez entreprendre un conte ou un 
roman.” But still the accurate and dispassionate observer 1s 
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only at the beginning of his task; “il faut encore lire, tou- 
‘ours étudier, approfondir tout ce qui entoure, non seule- 
ment tacher de saisir la vie dans toutes ses manifestations, 
mais encore la comprendre, comprendre les lois d’apres 
lesquelles elle se meut et qui ne se montrent pas toujours.” 
That was how he himself worked before he grew old and 
lazy, he said. But one has need of strong muscles to do it, 
he remarked, nor, if we consider what he is asking, can we 
accuse him of exaggeration. 

He is asking the novelist to do things that are dif- 
ferent—that seem incompatible. He has to see the fact 
itself and to interpret its meaning. Crude as the statement 
is, it serves perhaps to throw some light upon the famous 
novels. The qualities that we find in them seem to be the 
result of this double vision. Turgenev is doing two very 
different things at the same time. His eye is insatiable; it 
observes everything. Solomin’s gloves were “white cham- 
ois-leather gloves, recently washed, every finger of which 
had stretched at the tip and looked like a finger-biscuit.” 
But the observer is never allowed to heap up facts indis- 
criminately; the interpreter is at his elbow to insist that 
each shall be relevant to the idea or to the character. On 
the other hand, the interpreter is never allowed to mount 
unchecked into the realms of imagination; the observer 
pulls him back and reminds him of the other truth—the 
truth of fact. The two partners work in closest alliance. 
Thus we get the impression that we are looking at the same 
thing from two different angles; and that is why the short 
chapters seem to hold so much. They contain so many con- 
trasts. On one and the same page we have irony and pas- 
sion; the poetic and the commonplace; a tap drips and a 
nightingale sings. And yet though the scene is made up of 
contrasts, it remains the same scene; our impressions are all 
relevant to one another. 

Such balance, of course, between two very different fac- 
ulties is extremely rare, especially in English fiction, and 
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demands some sacrifices. The great characters, with whom 
we are so familiar in our literature, the Micawbers, the 
Pecksniffs, the Becky Sharps, will not flourish under such 
supervision; they need more license; they must be allowed 
to dominate and perhaps to destroy other competitors, 
With the possible exception of Bazarov in “Fathers ang 
Children” and of Harlov in “A Lear of the Steppes” no 
one character in Turgenev’s novels stands out above and 
beyond the rest, so that we remember him apart from the 
book. The Rudins, the Lavretskys, the Litvinovs, the 
Elenas, the Lisas, the Mariannas shade off into each other. 
making, with all their variations one subtle and profound 
type rather than several distinct and highly individualized 
men and women. Then again, the poet novelists, like 
Emily Bronté, Hardy, or Melville, to whom facts are sym- 
bols, certainly give us a more overwhelming and passionate 
experience in “Wuthering Heights” or “The Return of 
the Native,” or “Moby Dick” than any that Turgenev of- 
fers us. And yet what Turgenev offers us often affects us 
as poetry, and his books are perhaps more completely satis- 
fying than the others. They are curiously of our own time, 
undecayed, and complete in themselves. 

For the other quality that Turgenev possesses in so great 
a degree is the rare gift of symmetry, of balance. He gives 
us in comparison with other novelists a generalized and bal- 
anced picture of life. And this is not only because his scope 
is wide—he shows us different societies, the peasant’s, the 
intellectual’s, the aristocrat’s, the merchant’s—but because 
we are conscious of some further control and harmony. Yet 
directly we have said this we are reminded, perhaps by 
reading “A House of Gentlefolk,” that such symmetry 1s 
not the result of a supreme gift for story-telling. Turgenev, 
on the contrary, often tells a story very badly. There are 
loops and circumlocutions in his narrative. “We must ask 
the reader’s permission to break off the thread of our story 
for a time,” he will say. And then for fifty pages or so we 
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are involved in great grandfathers and great grandmothers 
much to our confusion until we are back with Lavretsky at 
()— “where we parted from him and where we will now 
ask the indulgent reader to return with us.” The good 
story-teller, who sees his book as a succession of events, 
would never have suffered that interruption. But Turgenev 
did not see his books as a succession of events; he saw them 
as a succession of emotions radiating from some character 
at the centre. A Bazarov, a Harlov seen in the flesh perhaps 
once in the corner of a railway carriage, becomes of para- 
mount importance and acts as a magnet which has the 
power to draw things mysteriously belonging, though ap- 
parently incongruous, together. The connection is not of 
events but of emotions, and if at the end of the book we 
feel a sense of completeness, it must be that in spite of his 
defects as a story-teller Turgenev’s ear for emotion was so 
fine that even if he uses an abrupt contrast, or passes from 
his people to the sky, or to the forest, all is held together 
by the truth of his insight. He never distracts us with the 
real incongruity, which is the introduction of an emotion 
that is false. 

It is for this reason that his novels make us feel so in- 
tensely. His heroes and heroines are among the few ficti- 
tious characters of whose love we are convinced. It is a 
passion of extraordinary purity and intensity. The love of 
Elena for Insarov, her anguish when he fails to come, her 
despair when she seeks refuge in the chapel; the death of 
Bazarov, and the sorrow of his old father and mother—re- 
main in the mind like actual experiences. And yet, strangely 
enough, the individual never dominates; many other things 
seem to be going on at the same time. We hear the hum of 
life in the fields; a horse champs his bit; a butterfly circles 
and settles on a flower. And as we notice without seeming 
to notice life going on, we feel more intensely for the men 
and women themselves because they are not the whole of 
life, but only a part of it. Something of this, of course, is 
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due to the fact that Turgenev’s people are profoundly con- 
scious of what is outside themselves. “What is my youth 
for, what am I living for, why have I a soul, what is it al] 
for?’ Elena asks in her diary. The question is always on 
their lips. It lends a profundity to talk that is otherwis 
light, amusing, full of exact observation. Turgeney js 
never, as in England he might have become, merely the his- 
torian of manners. But not only do his lovers question the 
aim of their own lives, but they brood over the problem of 
Russia. The intellectuals are always working for Russia: 
they sit up arguing about the future of Russia till the dawn 
rises over the eternal samovar. “They worry and worry 
away at that unlucky subject, as children chew away at a 
bit of india-rubber,” Potugin remarks in “Smoke.” Tur- 
genev among the chimney pots of Paris still has the vision 
of the steppes before his eyes—he has the almost morbid 
sensibility that comes from a feeling of inferiority and sup- 
pression. And yet he never allows himself to become a par- 
tisan, a mouthpiece. Irony never deserts him. There is 
always the other side—the contrast. It is a difficult business, 
he hints, to know the people, not merely to study them. 
The intellectual who tries to simplify himself, like Nezh- 
danov, is apt to be ridiculous. Moreover, though Turgenev 
could have said with Marianna, “I suffer for all the op- 
pressed, the poor, the wretched in Russia,” it was for the 
good of the cause, just as it was for the good of his art, not 
to expatiate, not to explain. “Non, quand tu as énoncé le 
fait, n’insiste pas. Que le lecteur le discute et le comprenne 
lui-méme. Croyez-moi, c’est mieux dans Dintérét méme 
des idées qui vous sont chéres.” Thus he stood outside; he 
laughed at the intellectuals; he showed up the inconclu- 
siveness of their arguments and the sublime folly of their 
attempts. But his emotion affects us all the more power- 
fully now because of that aloofness. 

Yet if this method was partly the result of discipline and 
theory no theory, as Turgenev’s novels abundantly prove, is 
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able to go to the root of the matter and eliminate the artist 
himself; his temperament remains ineradicable. Nobody, 
we say over and over again as we read him, even in trans- 
lations, could have written this except Turgenev. His birth, 
his race, the impressions of his childhood pervade every- 
thing that he wrote. Nevertheless, though temperament is 
fated and inevitable, the writer has a choice and a very im- 
portant one, in the use he makes of it. J he must be; but 
there are many different /’s in the same person. Shall he be 
the J who has suffered this slight, that injury, who desires 
to impose his own personality, to acquire power and popu- 
larity, or shall he suppress that J in favor of the one who 
sees, as far as he can, impartially and honestly, with what 
is most final in himself? Turgenev had no doubt about his 
choice; he refused to write “élégamment et chaudement 
ce que vous ressentez a l’aspect de cette chose ou de cet 
homme.” 

He used the other self, the self which is so rid of 
superfluities that it is almost impersonal in its intense 
individuality; that self of which he speaks in describ- 
ing Violetta the actress: “She had thrown aside every- 
thing subsidiary, everything superfluous, and found her- 
self; a rare, a lofty delight for an artist! She had suddenly 
crossed the limit, which is impossible to define, beyond 
which is the abiding place of beauty.” That is why his 
books are still so much of our own time; no hot and per- 
sonal feeling has made the emotion local and transitory; 
the man who speaks is not a prophet clothed with thunder 
but a seer who tries to understand. Of course, there are 
weaknesses. One grows old and lazy, as he said; sometimes 
his books are slight, confused and perhaps sentimental. But 
they hold good for us now because he chose to write with 
the most fundamental part of his being as a writer; nor, 
for all his irony and aloofness, do we ever doubt the depth 


of his feeling. 
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RETURN TO FUNCTIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


By EVERETT V. MEEKS 


INCE the abandonment of universally accepted style 
in architecture and the advent of archaeological 
adaptation to take its place, the artistic world has had 
to face an increasingly complicated attitude among 

creators and critics alike in fundamental methods of design, 
To-day a sharp sundering of taste and resultant opinion 
exists. The cleavage between reactionary and revolutionist 
has become clear-cut, mutual criticism is acrimonious, and 
the different schools are correspondingly extreme in affirm- 
ing or denying not only the styles but style itself and even 
principles of design heretofore recognized as basic and per- 
ennial. It seems pertinent, therefore, to inquire into the 
causes of this wide divergence in artistic ideals. 

From the time when primitive building emerged into 
what may be termed architecture and on through the his- 
tory of fine building until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, architectural style developed in a consistent and 
orderly manner. Each epoch derived its elements of design 
from the forms immediately preceding. Growth came 
naturally from the unfolding of structural knowledge, and 
variety sprang from the ever increasing complexity of con- 
struction necessary to house properly the newer functions 
of life as they developed. We know that as Egyptian civi- 
lization approached culmination, there was a climax of 
style. This also occurred in Greece, where, contemporane- 
ously with the intellectual flowering, architecture reached 
a corresponding perfection of form. Civilizations came and 
went, and in each instance quality in architectural style 
waxed and waned. But when Rome succeeded Greece, one 
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joes not find that the Romans deliberately sought a new 
yle in building to express their newer methods and stand- 
ards of living. On the contrary, Rome took from Greece 
her architectural forms and then modified and extended 
them to meet the necessities of a more organized and more 
comprehensive system of life. Out of Greek architecture 
Roman architecture literally grew, as alive and as expres- 
sive of Rome and her ideals as the Acropolis was truly ex- 
pressive of the height of the earlier civilization. There can 
be no question of the clear reflection that both Greek and 
Roman architecture gave of the life and culture of the 
times. Specifically, we can find no more direct artistic em- 
bodiment of vital function than in the fine Greek temple 
or Roman basilica. And on the ruins of Rome, again lit- 
erally out of them physically and artistically, grew a newer, 
an increasingly functional series of styles culminating in 
the great gothic cathedral—the apotheosis of architectural 
design in the expression of stone as a material for construc- 
tion, the artistic incarnation of the mediaeval church. 

It was when the renaissance overtook the gothic and a 
deliberate move was made to interrupt normal growth of 
style that the first blow was struck at its orderly develop- 
ment. Then it seemed that the world of art consciously 
planned to cease deriving style as a natural progression in 
design to meet newer conditions, and turned backwards to 
the past for re-inspiration. Into the earlier stages of the 
renaissance, however, there entered a recognition, con- 
scious or unconscious, of forms and principles that the 
Middle Ages had set up. The actual result was not Rome 
revived but a new phase of style which, inspired by the 
classic, nevertheless incorporated and carried on the great 
body of architectural knowledge which the thousand inter- 
vening years had brought to light. But a fatal uncertainty 
slowly crept in. The independent designers, on the one 
hand, sought for forms more and more expressive of the 
rapidly changing and unfolding functions of contemporary 
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life; the academists, on the other hand, looked to the past, 
ever striving to use forms in the classic manner. 

Thus there began a swinging in architectural style, slow 
at first but with gradually increasing violence. The baroque 
drew away from the high renaissance, and the academic 
succeeded the baroque, swinging further and further back 
towards classicism as the eighteenth century progressed, 
This movement gained force as the century approached it; 
close and the formidable shock which civilization was to 
experience in the French Revolution with its ramifications 
and consequences throughout the European world. It 
should be remembered, however, that all this time the 
progress of style was marked by universally accepted forms 
and principles. Design, to all intents and purposes, was uni- 
form throughout Europe. Each nation, it is true, gave local 
color to its own interpretation of the reborn classicism, but 
designers in general followed in essentials the manner of 
their contemporaries. Thus style developed comprehen- 
sively. And there was little or no question of fresh importa- 
tion of extraneous style material. 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw a change 
coming about in this heretofore widely accepted point of 
view. Travel and the development of colonies had brought 
into Europe not only newer commodities but newer ideas 
and newer artistic material. The East was to influence the 
crafts of pottery, textiles, furniture, and garden design. 
The fashion for the “grand tour,” followed by expeditions 
to measure and record classic architecture, gave a further 
and extraneous impetus to the swing towards the neo- 
classic coming, as it did, on a wave of return to the aca- 
demic. Adding confusion to this movement, Horace Wal- 
pole in 1753 began the remodelling of his country house, 
Strawberry Hill, and thereby gave objective impetus to 
still another phase in architectural design, antiquarianism, 
already signalled by the return to the academic. In his 
case, however, we find an eclectic movement towards neo- 
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mediaevalism. This came almost coincidentally with the 
antiquarian movement towards research into Greek and 
Roman architecture and the rediscovery of Pompeii. ‘Thus 
oriental, classic, and mediaeval influences were almost 
multaneously brought to bear upon architectural style, 
raising the curtain for the drama of the styles which was 
to culminate in all its tragedy during the succeeding hun- 
dred years. 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century, uni- 
formity of style still persisted, and design took the form 
of successive but practically universal revivals. First came 
the neo-classic with its Roman phase—so aptly forming 
a background for the imperialism of Napoleon—followed 
by Greek and neo-Greek phases. Meanwhile the Walpole 
idea was gaining impetus soon to be taken up creatively by 
Barry and Pugin. The latter, following in the footsteps of 
Stuart and Revett and the Brothers Adam, measured and 
wrote upon great buildings of the past, but this time in 
the gothic field. Roman, Greek, and gothic having suc- 
ceeded one another so rapidly, the further step to eclecti- 
cism was easy. Instead of holding to design in a single gen- 
erally recognized style, it became the fashion, in the rage 
for novelty which overwhelmed the world of art, to 
choose a style in which to build. Presently this choice was 
made irrespective of precedent or even possible suitability. 
Meanwhile, the antiquarian idea spread apace as archae- 
ology developed, so that towards the end of the century 
not only were buildings designed in any and all styles, but, 
tragically enough, many were designed only too well, con- 
firming the eclectic philosophy and sounding the knell of 
style per excellence. 

Thus was ushered in the twentieth century and our own 
era. The first fourteen years saw a remarkable perfecting 
of architectural knowledge and skill, particularly in Amer- 
ica, Where the rapid development of resources and the ne- 
cessity for housing the growing functions and complexity 
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of life as well as a growing population, brought about , 
colossal building programme. The menu of styles was x 
the command of the prospective builder. The architec 
stood ready to prepare his design in any manner. 

Then came the war with the razing of whole areas jp 
France and Belgium. Other European nations were faced 
with building programmes of a comprehensive nature. 4 
of this reconstruction and new construction had to be a¢. 
complished as economically as possible, and time was an 
important factor. Architecture, therefore, had to be te. 
duced to its simplest terms, and from force of circum. 
stances style had to yield to fundamentals. A tremendous 
movement towards functionalism resulted—elementary 
functionalism governed by rigid economy. The new social 
order in Russia and in Germany especially demanded 
building in quantity at a time when financial resources 
were at their lowest ebb. Consequently there, as well as in 
France, what artistic effect building could obtain had to be 
essentially in the subjective and intellectual expression of 
gaunt, stark construction—not but that at least the more 
objective aesthetic qualities of unity, proportion, and scale 
might and often did find expression. Strictly functional 
architecture became the order of the day. 

In its broader meaning, however, the creed of func- 
tionalism goes farther than the frank acknowledgment in 
design of the construction of a building. The expression of 
material is of paramount importance. Material and con- 
struction are inseparable, it is true, but a functional use ot 
material may go beyond the mere objective principle. 
Gothic architecture has given us the great example of how 
far stone may develop truly functional forms. In the case 
of window tracery, first a series of holes in a plate of stone 
characterized its design. Then the voids growing larger, 
the bars between became the object of design in profile and 
pattern. Soon the patterns thus forthcoming were used not 
only in windows but as conventional adornment for gables 
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and balustrades, and finally as applied ornament. So, 
perhaps, functionalism may be further defined as expres- 
‘<ionism—the expression in design of materials and con- 
struction in the objective sense as well as the expression 
sibjectively of the use of a building. A bank should not 
only reflect in its design the material out of which it is 
‘ built with its structural peculiarities but it should look like 
» , bank and express security, reliability, and wealth. 

4 Functionalism in architecture is often spoken of to-day 
> as if it were a new idea. It is, on the contrary, as old as the 
‘ages. Probably the most truly functional structures ever 
q put up were those of prehistoric men. Primitive architec- 
' ture was almost purely functional; so were Stonehenge and 
' the Temple of the Sphinx as well as the pueblos of New 
Mexico or the oasis architecture of North Africa. Ultra- 
modernists sometimes make the mistake of thinking that 
' we should go back to the use of the forms and methods 
' these people employed. We might do well to go back and 
design from their spontaneous and direct point of view, 
' but surely we should not imitate Egyptian, pueblo, or log- 
cabin forms in our newer materials and construction. For 
' imitation of an earlier functionalism seems as bad as imita- 
' tion of an earlier style, perhaps worse than that. On the 
other hand, if functionalism is modernity, then the Par- 
thenon, the Baths of Caracalla, and Beauvais Cathedral 
are intensely up to date. 

The movement in America towards neo-functionalism, 
if such is a fair term, seems to date back to the early Eight- 
een-Nineties and to Louis Sullivan—that rare genius who 
startled the world by his Transportation Building at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. Breaking away 
from precedent and discarding the styles, he designed a 
lovely, colorful structure characterized by simplicity and 
straightforwardness in form and ornamented with decora- 
tion that was fresh and original. In referring to him as a 
pioneer in setting up new forms expressive of modern ma- 
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terials and construction, it should always be remembered 
that this great artist kept clinging to that fundamenta] 
concept in architecture, that quality which makes arch). 
tecture out of what might otherwise be mere buildin 
beauty. 

Since the war, several latter-day functional theories 
have been propounded. One is based on the Proposition 
that inasmuch as the steamship, the automobile, and the 
airplane are the truest functional forms in design which 
our times have produced, we should go to them for inspi- 
ration in architecture. A fallacy in this reasoning is im- 
mediately evident. The forms of the modern steamship, 
automobile, and airplane owe their essential quality to 
their brilliant and unquestioned functional expression of 
motion and speed. But nothing could be further from the 
function of these three outstanding examples of modern 
design than the function of good architecture. If there is 
one essential quality that the design of a building should 
express it is stability. Other theorists suggest that ma- 
chinery is man’s great functional achievement and that we 
should, therefore, go to our machines for inspiration in 
architectural forms. Here, again, is a fallacy and a men- 
ace. Machinery by its very definition is man’s servant and 
not his master. Such a creed implies a belief that we have 
created a Frankenstein which is to dominate us. If this is 
the case, the necessity for building as a functional expres- 
sion of human needs is over, and the death of art and of 
civilization is indicated. 

There is another underlying fallacy in the present atti- 
tude towards architecture that thinking men and women 
are recognizing. It is perhaps the more to be feared because 
it is influencing its proponents mainly through subconscious 
channels. But in the rage for new forms, many seek to 
be different avowedly and directly for the sake of being 
different. Now, through the history of architecture has run 
the aesthetic element; this it is which elevates mere struc- 
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sure into architectural art and defines the very term. All 
true architecture has been characterized by it. It is falla- 
-ious to design buildings that eliminate the aesthetic 
element. To do so consciously, to design ugly forms deliber- 
ately, points towards artistic perversion. It is a serious accu- 
ation to bring against a designer that he is producing ugly 
work in order that his building may be different from the 
forms of the past; but this has been done in certain in- 
stances, happily rare and, of course, only where the owner 
desired and permitted it. The old maxim of “de gustibus 
non est disputandum” may be the watchword and defense 
of the school of the ugly, but in architecture the truth and 
‘ustification of this maxim do not and cannot hold. For- 
tunately, the abnormality of such a programme carries the 
warrant of its own ultimate defeat. 

In 1893 there was disclosed to the astonished view of 
the American public a vision of architectural grandeur 
which had been undreamed of by the multitudes who vis- 
ited the World’s Fair at Chicago in that year. Architecture 
in America had been surging upwards in quality since the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, and under the impetus 
given to fine design by Henry Hobson Richardson and 
Richard Morris Hunt. During the intervening years, 
young men had begun going to Paris to study, following 
the footsteps of Hunt. Returning they promptly made their 
imprint on contemporary design. In preparation for the 
Exposition of 1893, there was called to Chicago the best 
talent the country afforded. Burnham was already a domi- 
nating figure. Inspired by his strong initiative and alight 
with growing enthusiasm, this conclave of artists set to 
work to create a comprehensive plan and to design the 
buildings which were to bring it to realization. The final 
result must have astounded even its creators. From the 
opening of the World’s Fair date the American renais- 
sance and the supremacy which America was to assume in 
architectural art. To the great majority of visitors the Fair 
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was the first and only vision of the monumental beauty 
which comes from a grandiose comprehensive layout exe. 
cuted in stately designs. The buildings were stylistic, dis. 
tinctly so. Most of them were correctly classical, being 
composed of Roman motives used simply, frankly, ang 
magnificently. That color was little employed was perhap: 
fortunate in such a first step. Form, pure form, shone forth 
clearly. It was not until the Panama Pacific Exposition of 
1915 that a thoroughly successful scheme of color was car- 
ried out in a group of buildings executed on a scale com- 
parable with that which characterized the plan at Chicago, 
But there was one building in the earlier Exposition which 
did not conform with the others. Louis Sullivan’s Trans- 
portation Building at the World’s Fair disdained the classi- 
cal formulas. In its simple arcaded architecture of reddish 
tone, with the great arched and recessed doorway exe- 
cuted in gold, this building struck a new and modern note 
in what was otherwise a great classical symphony. The in- 
fluence of the World’s Fair on the subsequent architectural 
development in this country cannot be overestimated. From 
then on, not only were standards set which immediately 
raised the quality of public architecture, but the classic 
style in its Roman aspect was stamped for two generations 
upon monumental design. In 1893 the Transportation 
Building was a puzzle to many and merely exotic to others. 
It was prophetic, however, of the movement which was to 
gain impetus in time for the next great Exposition at Chi- 
cago, which has recently come to a close. 

In preparation for the Century of Progress Exposition, 
the architectural talent of the country was again assembled 
to consult on the layout and determine the plan and general 
character of the architecture for a new World’s Fair. But, 
alas, it was for a world scarred and crippled by war, torn 
apart by the dissensions which had survived its indecisive 
result and were aggravated by a disastrous financial after- 
math. Foreign nations, in the main, remained aloof for eco- 
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nomic or other reasons so that the burden of the great enter- 
prise fell almost exclusively upon our own people at a time 
of rapidly developing depression towards the depths of 
which we were sinking as the plans for the Exposition were 
maturing. The architects had prepared a comprehensive 
«cheme embodied in a general plan offering possibilities of 
proper circulation and of monumental grouping. Models 
were made and studied. The talent of a newer generation 
bid fair to rival that of their grandfathers of forty years 
before. In type of architecture a distinct move was made to 
avoid stylism, to carry forward the movement so sharply 
and dramatically started by Sullivan in the earlier Fair, 
and to stimulate comprehensively, inclusively, and on a 
scale never before attempted, the revived and spreading 
creed of functionalism. The fact that the buildings were to 
be temporary naturally lent additional force to the pro- 
gramme of a vivid expression of modernism. Realizing the 
personnel and talent of the executing architects, the art 
world had reason to look for a brilliant display of newer 
forms and for further constructive suggestion along the 
lines of considered functionalistic design. 

Alas for programme and plans! As these matured so also 
did the depression. The time came when a radical change 
had to be made, and the Exposition, if there was to be one, 
had to be put on a strictly self-supporting commercial basis. 
It is reported that concessions were granted and space was 
contracted for with exhibitors and purchasers whenever 
and for whatever position the dona fide offer came. It is 
said that axes of the plan were sacrificed in order to satisfy 
this or that corporation; and the shore of the lagoon was 
cut up into plots as exhibitor after exhibitor applied for 
what he considered an advantageous site. Thus, apparently, 
the general scheme yielded and crumbled before the offers 
and demands of individuals, whereas in better circum- 
stances the general plan would have dictated the allotment 
of space. It took, of course, courageous optimism on the 
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part of the promoters to go ahead. All the more gratifying 
therefore, has been the financial success. But architectural}; 
in the Century of Progress Exposition* the result was , 
profound disappointment, with its sacrifice on a grandios 
scale not only of circulation and composition but more par- 
ticularly of unity of conception. Out of what might haye 
been a comprehensive development of contemporary func. 
tional architecture came a chaos of form and structure. 

The consequences, from this standpoint, have been all 
the more unfortunate in view of the fact that the basic ideg 
underlying the architecture at Chicago might be consid- 
ered truly functional. After all, it was a show, and there- 
fore the conception of it as a glorified and magnified circus 
was a tenable one if not upon as elevated a plane as cir- 
cumstances called for. And the Exposition did have the 
general look of a great multi-ring extravaganza with the ap- 
propriate aspect of temporariness characterizing its build- 
ings. But there was a greater opportunity. Since, in the cir- 
cumstances, architects were enabled to design with the 
assurance that at the end of a short period their buildings 
would be demolished, all the temptations and all the possi- 
bilities of experimentation were offered. The entire plan 
suggested spontaneous development of form and afforded 
the broadest opportunity for inventive genius to search for 
an expression of functionalism with logical and fresh mo- 
tifs. There was a magnificent chance to carry architecture 
forward in the underlying direction of modernism, and 0 
perhaps to affect the progress of design in equal measure 
with the Exposition of 1893. 

Form, however, is not the sole appeal in fine building. 
All architectural forms may have color, nay, do and must 
have it. Here, again, an opportunity was offered, for ex- 
perimentation and progress in the combination of color 

* For illustrations of its architectural features, see “A Century of Progress Ex- 


position, Chicago, 1933,” recently published by The R. H. Donnelley Corpor 
tion, Chicago. 
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with design. Indeed, if shopworn forms were to be aban- 


joned and new elements developed in a spirit of simplifica- 
tion, the necessity for fine color was all the more insistent. 
Form and color not only basically sum up architecture but 
constitute its aesthetic appeal. Now, the forms at the recent 
Chicago Exposition violated again and again fundamental 
principles of proportion and scale. In the latter aspect, par- 
ticularly, the sins were many. Here and there, of course, 
there were outstanding examples of the skill of the design- 
ets; buildings such as the Chrysler Corporation’s, by Hola- 
bird and Root, showed the skill with which opportunities 
for simple arrangement of masses can be seized upon to 
produce both satisfactory and stimulating architectural ap- 
peal. All the more catastrophic, therefore, was the general 
use of color at Chicago. The first impression that the inter- 
ested observer received was one of confusion amounting in 
many instances to a sense of camouflage. This arose from 
the use of raw and clashing colors in what appeared an at- 
tempt to break up masses and bewilder the beholder. It has 
been stated that such was the governing idea in what was 
finally adopted as the scheme, or lack of scheme, in color 
—to acknowledge and express the confusion that had al- 
ready been brought about by the practical abandonment of 
the comprehensive general plan. The experts in color are 
said to have believed that the cacophonous effect thus cre- 
ated should be seized upon and carried to its logical con- 
clusion. The result was that the color as applied not only 
further disturbed an already unfortunate combination of 
masses but also in many cases broke up in deplorable fash- 
ion what would otherwise have been handsome composi- 
tions. Specifically, Mr. Cret’s great Hall of Science was 
split horizontally by bands of violent blue and long sur- 
faces of unrelated yellows in such a manner that only 
through the mist could the beholder achieve a realization 
of its fundamentally magnificent form. Directly across the 
lagoon, Mr. Hood’s piling up of mass to house the electri- 
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cal exhibits was split vertically, again with the applicatio, 
of great isolated patches of color so violent that the form, 
itself carefully studied, was obscured in a scheme of blue 
yellow, green, and red, each in its intense primary bril- 
liance. Such use of color for confusion, rather than logical 
adornment, helped to defeat the expression of functional. 
ism which both of these leaders in design are so capable o{ 
creating. 

Unfortunately, there were also conspicuous individual 
examples of the specious use of form. This should haye 
been anathema under the creed of functionalism. On the 
north side of the Science Building, for example, at the cul- 
mination of the one important axis left after the original 
plan had been broken up, there was a series of great but- 
tresses pushing against the concave side of a hemicycle. 
Such construction, false in its implication, would seem 
quite as deplorable as the stone buttresses frequently used 
in the neo-gothic architecture, which have come so sharply 
under recent critical fire as “non-functional.” And what 
can be said for the three great scenic masses which held in 
and pegged down the dome of the Federal Building? Built 
purely to impress, they denied the domical form. Similarly, 
meaningless towers rose over a portion of the Electrical 
Building. These were painted a violent green and have been 
explained as a symbolization of trees—trees growing out of 
a building. Such paradoxical forms went far to defeat the 
artistic purpose and appeal of the buildings themselves. 

Occasionally, there was an apparent tendency to tum 
towards the uglier tools of utilitarianism for architectural 
inspiration. The Transportation Building was interesting 
in the gaunt expression of structural masts or cranes from 
which a dome was suspended—a form of expressive con- 
struction worth while provided the tremendous span which 
a suspension scheme makes possible and justifies is thus 
achieved; but, seemingly, a dome of such dimensions as 
that could have been built on a simpler, more economic, 
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and, therefore, more functional scheme. That these struc- 
tural forms should have been combined to suggest a great 
sasometer was but another yielding to the idea that ma- 
chinery should command and not serve mankind. One is 
tempted to ask how gothic builders with a knowledge of 
the tensile quality of steel would have solved this problem. 
Certainly out of the strictly functional necessity of thrust 
and counter thrust, they knew how to build up a system of 
reasoned and expressive construction, at the same time in- 
corporating it into the aesthetic of design and thus devel- 
oping the motifs far beyond their utilitarian purpose into 
organic elements of beauty. In their hands such a develop- 
ment in no sense interfered with a recognition of the under- 
lying structural necessity. The movement on the part of 
functionalism to-day to develop architectural elements out 
of new materials used in a functional manner, if it is to 
succeed, must recognize the necessity for aesthetic control. 
Mankind, developing through the countless years of civili- 
zation, demands it. 

Certain of the interiors at Chicago were fine. The great 
room in the Hall of Science had spaciousness and interest- 
ing proportion. The structural scale, however, seemed con- 
fused and indeterminate owing to a bizarre contrast in the 
scale of applied decoration. Perhaps the most successful in- 
terior was that of the Electricity Building, where a truly 
dramatic architectural effect was enhanced by good color 
and good decoration. 

In a criticism of the architecture at the recent Chicago 
Exposition it would be beside the point to consider the qual- 
ity of the exhibits themselves. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that here the true purpose of the Fair was realized in 
a series of displays of so interesting and comprehensive a 
character as to make all the more tragic the failure of the 
irame to express adequately, to set off and adorn and inter- 
pret, these striking evidences of a century of progress. So, 
generally speaking, the forward movement towards a newer 
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and finer architecture has not been advanced by this great 
“show” as was the case in 1893. Nor was there apparently 
in the work of any one architect so clear a note of progress 
sounded as Sullivan’s clarion call to a truer functionalism 
forty years earlier. 

In its broader aspect, functionalism in architecture 
may be defined as character. Character has been obtained 
throughout the history of design. When the programme 
for a building was simple, as in the classical periods, the 
buildings almost invariably had true character. The tem- 
ples of Greece and the greater constructions of Rome stood 
out as exemplifying this essential quality. But in the final 
analysis modern architecture should also be able to stand or 
fall artistically by such subjective functionalism. Indeed, 
we still demand that a tomb look like a tomb, a bank like a 
bank; that a residence should have the aspect of a residence 
and a shop that of a shop. It should not be forgotten, of 
course, that modernism is, in part, a protest against that 
scholasticism in criticism which has characterized so much 
of the writing on architecture since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and which has insisted on the accurate fol- 
lowing of historic style. In so far as the modernist is revolt- 
ing against a judgment based solely on the evidence in a 
design of accurate archaeological knowledge, one may feel 
that he is justified in revolt, even in the case of some of his 
wildest vagaries protesting against such limitation of crea- 
tive scope. 

It is interesting to recall in this connection that even in 
the middle of most violent romantic stylism critics and ar- 
chitects thought that designing was being done in a func- 
tional manner. One may venture to quote from a report of 
the President of Yale University in 1868, who in turn 
quotes from a letter written by P. B. Wight, the architect 
of Street Hall, one of the most Victorian of gothic build- 
ings at Yale University: “The architecture and construc- 
tion of the building are in the style advocated by the 
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rationalistic school of architects, whose aim is to give promi- 
nent expression to the constructive features of the build- 
ings.” This makes one pause to question some of our con- 
temporary criticism. Are we, after all, much more certain 
to-day of our objective than architects were fifty years 
ago? It is at least evident that in any consideration of the 
functional programme which the art world is now taking 
so seriously, we should not forget that functionalism is as 
old as the ages. There is nothing new in common sense— 
even common sense in art—and that is the fundamental 
and acknowledged basis of all functionalism in design. 
Underlying the new philosophy in art, and affecting 
more and more the modern point of view towards architec- 
ture, is the vital question of objectivity versus subjectivity. 
It may be that the extremists of to-day are asking us to at- 
tribute a subjectivity to architectural design which by its 
very nature it cannot carry. In this they are perhaps only 
following the more radical schools in the other arts. It 
should be remembered, however, that pictorial art is by its 
very nature more susceptible than structural art of sub- 
jective development. In architecture substantial objective 
construction faces us. The building is there. The exterior 
confronts us solidly, and we penetrate physically into the 
interior. Objectivity is paramount. And human use further 
limits in the separate parts the expressionism which the 
new designer may wish to indulge in. Window sills, in or- 
der to function, necessarily have a short range of height; 
steps have an almost fixed dimension; doors have to be easy 
toswing. Throughout the various elements of architecture, 
there must be not only an implied but an explicit relation to 
human use and human occupancy which any search for 
novelty is bound to recognize. Glass admits light and broad 
expanses give us the impression of airiness and sunshine. A 
building all in glass, however, may be in some climates 
more intolerable than one with windows which are too 
small; comfortable occupancy demands that a nice propor- 
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tion be maintained between form and utility. N evertheless, 
designers have at their disposal certain new materials 
and methods of construction which if properly developed 
should lead to newer forms. Such forms may be truly func- 
tional to-day and, on account of the newness of processes in 
construction, may be essentially non-stylistic. Among these 
materials are not only glass but steel, reinforced concrete, 
and some novel non-corrosive metals. In their use, definite 
progress has been made in recent design. 

In setting up the newer forms which are to reconstitute 
style in the place of the “styles,” a procedure seems indi- 
cated. Apparently the path is through a return to function- 
alism. But it is a functionalism which must be controlled 
by the underlying principles inherent in architectural de- 
sign of unity, proportion, and scale, ever giving frank rec- 
ognition not only to form but also to color. Such true style 
cannot come overnight in the brain of any single architect 
or group of architects; it must come as a broad develop- 
ment. Through it all, aesthetic expression must dominate 


the mechanistic. Beauty belongs to the very essence of 
man’s being. It is perennial and eternal. On the basis of 
functional construction expressed in terms of beauty, ar- 
chitecture may progress towards a universal style truly ex- 
pressive of contemporary life. 





UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


HAT our institutions of higher learning have not 

been, and in spite of many improvements still are 

not, in a wholly satisfactory condition will be gen- 

erally admitted. In fact, what should be done 
about them has been actively discussed for many years; but 
until their organization is more nearly perfect, suggestions 
of any reasonable kind should be welcome. 

Apart from professional schools preparing for the min- 
istry, the bar, medicine, and engineering, the American 
college was sixty or seventy years ago the only body that 
carried education beyond the high school or academy. Its 
curriculum was in general rigid, its minimum standard by 
no means high, but it gave a certain amount of culture, and 
there was respect for those who attained high rank. In the 
older colleges—and no doubt the same was true of others 
—the first scholar and his close rivals were held in esteem. 
Their names were known to all their contemporary stu- 
dents, and to their teachers, who expected something from 
them in after life. Partly from the evolution of the elec- 
tive system which destroyed the significance of a first 
scholar, that esteem diminished later—for, as President 
Hadley observed, we have forgotten that a curriculum 
meant a competitive race, and competition can be effective 
only when the endeavors are commensurate, which they 
cannot be when men are pursuing wholly diverse subjects 
under different instructors. Other causes, too complex to be 
considered here, helped to reduce the respect for high 
rank, and the athlete or social favorite became the promi- 
nent figure, the respect for scholarship fading into the 
background. A college graduate of the early Eighties re- 
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marked that his mother was pleased at his being at the top 
of his class, but that no one else took notice of it; whereas, 
a few years later, when he made a first at Oxford, he re- 
ceived a score of congratulatory letters, and while travel- 
ling afterwards on the Continent, people spoke to him 
about it. Since that time even mothers seem to have lost 
delight at the rank of their sons. 

At about the same period as the elective system the 
graduate schools arose, at first for a few men whose aim 
was contributing notably to knowledge; and later for all 
who intended to make teaching their profession—the mas- 
ter’s degree being gradually required for positions in the 
great urban high schools, and the doctorate for the univer- 
sities and colleges. The result has been a large mass of in- 
telligent, industrious, and docile students, with the smaller 
number of men of marked talent. Yet the professors, as a 
rule, have deemed teaching them more honorable than 
teaching undergraduates; and the expression came into 
vogue, which still persists, that the graduate school is es- 
sentially the university. Such an attitude, combined with 
the indifference of the undergraduates, has hampered the 
raising of the college to a higher scholastic level, and at the 
same time reduced the graduate school from the place for 
exceptional scholars designed by President Gilman at Johns 
Hopkins. 

In discussing reforms it is well to have a clear idea of the 
object sought before considering the means of attaining it. 
The statement that the primary purpose of a university is 
scholarship will probably be accepted by everyone if it in- 
cludes imparting as well as extending knowledge; for if 
the term refers to the latter alone, a university should in- 
clude only creative scholars and a few men, let us say two 
or three score, with a high promise of becoming their suc- 
cessors. This would certainly rule out nine-tenths of both 
graduate and undergraduate students. Such an institution 
may be invaluable in special lines, but by itself it cannot 
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fulfil the functions of a university, which we will assume 
is for all who desire, and are competent to attain, scholar- 
ship. 

A plan commonly proposed by those who regard only 
the graduate school as the real university is that the first 
two years of the college should be treated as a continuation 
of secondary education, to be relegated to junior colleges, 
that is, continuation high schools, or retained as a subordi- 
nate, preparatory, department for work of true university 
level in the graduate school. 

In this connection, it is urged that the preliminary work 
should be concerned with general education, which should 
be finished before true scholarship begins. Perhaps, like so 
many discussions, the question turns merely on the mean- 
ing of words; but if I grasp their idea aright, I take issue 
with its advocates at this point. As I understand it, general 
education, or cultivation of the mind, is a continuing proc- 
ess that should end only with life; and one measure of it 
is the ability to get pleasure and profit from wide reading 
and from conversation with men interested in a large vari- 
ety of subjects. A mind so cultured is ever expanding, its 
ideas are constantly enlarged, and its imagination stimu- 
lated by fresh contacts with the written or spoken thoughts 
of others. 

That secondary schooling alone can produce men and 
women with a high grade of cultivation few people would 
be willing to assert. Nor are the graduate schools as now 
organized well adapted for imparting it. Their instruction 
and their atmosphere are too highly technical, too much 
directed to a specific end. That end is the preparation of 
teachers, and, to a less extent, of young people who aspire 
to make substantial contributions to knowledge. For the 
graduate schools are in fact as distinctly professional as 
those of law and medicine which train for a distinct career. 
Almost all their students are looking forward to positions 
in schools, colleges, or universities; very few to entering 
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later the bar, medicine, the church, or business, or to study 
with no more definite objective than cultivating the mind 
and increasing its power. In its report the Committee on 
College and University Teaching, of the Association of 
University Professors, observed, “It is from the college, 
during their undergraduate careers, that young men and 
women must get an inspiration to breadth of intellectual 
interest. If they do not get it there, the graduate schools 
can hardly make good the deficiency.” 

Since the graduate schools are essentially professional 
schools for students preparing for academic pursuits, we 
may ask whether it would be wise to confine higher educa- 
tion to this class, whether the welfare of the community is 
not promoted by having in all the professions, in occupa- 
tions of all kinds, many men with more than secondary 
schooling. This I think no one will deny. But if so, the uni- 
versity, that is, in the language of our friends the graduate 
school—and probably on reflection they would add the 
other professional schools—must be greatly changed. For 
if these schools are in fact to attract all young people with 
a serious desire to be scholarly, without intending to make 
scholarship their means of livelihood, they must be very 
different from what they are to-day. 

A transformation of this kind has not yet been proposed, 
or at least attempted. If it should be made with such an 
objective, our friends would certainly be right that four 
years of undergraduate preparation would be needless and 
therefore, as now commonly conducted, harmful. But we 
may well ask whether even two years of secondary work in 
college would not in such a case be excessive. We begin pri- 
mary education too late and for the more capable children 
follow it up too slowly. A friend of the writer said long 
ago that the trouble began in the nursery; and hence, as 
another friend remarked, men are now taught to make a 
forward pass at the age their grandfathers commanded 
ships around the world. Their more remote ancestors trans- 
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lated in college the Hebrew scriptures into Greek at a time 
of life that would now seem incredible. Young people, 
with the natural aptitudes, are quite capable of doing 
scholarly work, or indeed any work requiring responsibil- 
ity, distinctly earlier than they do at present. The records 
of one large college show that the freshmen enter now al- 
most exactly twelve months younger than they did forty 
years ago; yet the requirements for admission, and cer- 
tainly the standard of work demanded thereafter, have not 
been lowered in that period. Investigation would probably 
reveal that this is by no means an isolated case, and that the 
age can be still more reduced. 

A change in the nature and objectives of the graduate 
school, making it the true core of the university, is by no 
means impossible. It would become more like a European 
university, more like what the earliest of our colleges was 
intended to be, when President Dunster procured the rec- 
ognition by Oxford and Cambridge of Harvard’s degree as 
equivalent to their own and those of Continental institu- 
tions. No doubt a primary object in the founding of Har- 
vard was the training of ministers, who were the teachers 
of that day, but from the outset its students were by no 
means so confined, about one-half of them not being, in 
fact, destined for the church. No doubt the college in those 
days was primitive, but so, for the most part, were the 
European universities from which the present ones have 
grown. No doubt we think of those in Germany as highly 
specialized, and so they were so far as their seminars, their 
examinations, and formal requirements for a degree were 
concerned; but, in fact, they were much more than that. 
I refer, of course, to the period of their greatest reputation 
before the war, with which I am better acquainted than 
with later conditions. A large part of the students attended 
courses of lectures outside their own fields, and a not in- 
‘ignificant proportion did not attempt to take the special- 
ized examinations for a degree. When Bismarck said that 
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one-third of the students killed themselves by overwork, 
another third went to the devil, and the remaining third 
ruled Europe, he meant that those who did not become 
specialists got something that gave them capacity. His last 
third were a type of man that rarely attends our graduate 
schools to-day, but goes to college in large numbers, and js 
a strong element among the high scholars at Oxford or 
Cambridge. To make the graduate school attractive for 
such men at the close of their secondary education would 
probably be regarded by many professors therein as lower- 
ing its aims and standards; and, as already remarked, does 
not seem to be seriously contemplated. 

There is another method of reaching the same result: 
that of raising the college, or undergraduate department, 
to a true university level. This is by no means impossible, 
and would probably have been done, if graduate work had, 
as originally conceived by President Gilman, been confined 
to a small number of highly talented students capable of 
making substantial contributions to knowledge. Raised to 
that point the college would become the core of the univer- 
sity, the graduate school receiving only the few who by 
their undergraduate theses had shown marked originality, 
and whose work in the school would be strictly limited to 
actual research and preparation therefor. We should, no 
doubt, be confronted by the present incubus of professional 
requirements of higher degrees for teaching positions, 
which render all reform difficult; but if education is to 
advance, the public must be taught that the important 
thing is personal attainment, not symbols too often delusive. 

To bring the college to the point desired, admission must 
be restricted to young people who show aptitude for study 
of university grade, and the work required of them should 
be placed at that level as soon as possible, preferably now at 
the end of the freshman year; those who do not rise to the 
opportunity being remorselessly dropped out. Of course, 
the student body must be inspired with a different attitude 
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towards scholarship from the one it has generally had in 
the past; and although that is the most serious obstacle to 
the project, it is by no means insuperable. Those who know 
undergraduates best are aware that most of them will do 
whatever is required when they are convinced it is worth 
the effort. 

Such a change does not mean so much an alteration in 
any particular curriculum, or factor in student life, as a 
new atmosphere. The outcry against excessive prominence 
of athletic spectacles, for example, is not to be met by abol- 
ishing them, but by increasing the interest in things of 
more permanent value. Children are not made serious by 
forbidding play. They are merely made sulky; and youth is 
led to higher pursuits not by prohibiting sports, but by 
recognizing them as proper play, whose true value in the 
process of normal development is better understood than in 
the past. The essential point is the attitude of mind. The 
means are important only so far as they contribute to the 
result. So long as college is regarded by students, and their 
parents, as primarily a social institution, the present situa- 
tion will endure; but by a sufficient effort on the part of 
university authorities it can be greatly, and indefinitely, 
improved. The method of doing so will vary with the con- 
ditions, for there is no universal recipe for scholarship. 
The highly cultured man knows a little of everything and 
something well; for without this last he is liable to be a 
mere smatterer who grasps no principle thoroughly. Gen- 
eral culture may well involve, therefore, a considerable 
amount of special study in college. For practical purposes 
also it is generally, though not universally, easier to pro- 
voke serious interest in a subject that is carried far than in 
one of which only the elements are taught; and intense 
curiosity in anything scholarly lies at the base of all self- 
education. 

Raising college education on these lines to a university 
plane has in fact been attempted in varying degrees of 
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thoroughness. In all our better colleges the standards, and 
the desire for scholarly attainment, have risen of late years, 
and in some of them the improvement has been notable. In 
those that have gone farthest the attempt to attain a real 
command of a subject, such as would, for example, bring 
honors at Oxford or Cambridge, is far more widespread 
than formerly—at Harvard College last year 32.8 per 
cent of those who graduated did so with honors in special 
fields—and it is not very infrequent for some undergradu- 
ate thesis to be presented quite as good as those accepted 
for a doctorate of philosophy. In these colleges it may 
safely be asserted that a bachelor of arts cum laude ina 
special field signifies at least as high scholarly attainment 
as a master of arts conferred anywhere in this country. 

The writer is by no means urging a plan for general 
adoption by American universities and colleges, for he be- 
lieves that at the present time experiment, and therefore 
diversity, is much better than uniformity. His object is 
merely to point out that if American universities are to be- 
come what they might, and should, be they must contain a 
central structure designed for all young men really seeking 
scholarship, whether they are preparing for an academic 
career, or intend to practise some other profession, to en- 
gage in business or public service. This might be accom- 
plished by a radical transformation of the graduate school; 
but that is in itself highly improbable, and if universally 
carried out would involve the abandonment, or reduction 
to a secondary status, of the independent colleges, histori- 
cally the backbone of American higher general education. 
The central structure may, on the other hand, be provided 
by raising the undergraduate department, and in its train 
the best independent colleges, to a true university level. 
This entails, of course, difficulties, requires firmness in re- 
sisting opposition, preconceived opinions and social ambi- 
tions; but it can be done. In fact, it is now being tried not 
without a measure of success. 
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By WALTER DE LA MARE 
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ILBERT had cooled down at last; and so 

peacefully that he almost repented of his vow 

—never, never to run for a train again, and 

particularly for a train not his own. After the 
din and fever of the arterial road, the tiny station, Bovey 
Fausset, of which he was the sole occupant—with its 
Noah’s Ark trees, nursery bridge, and toy signal—was like 
an oasis out of some William Morris romance. How very 
odd that those dreadful Victorians, slaves of the squat god, 
Pocket, should have indulged in anything so charming! 
If now and then between trains he could sit on here, on 
this hard narrow bench in this westering September sun- 
shine—mellow as a vintage hock—how simple it would 
become to rhyme grove with Jove and dove, and anguish 
with languish. This morning, unfortunately, he had come 
out without his fountain pen. 

So narrow was the single track of glinting steel that he 
could have jumped it with ease, from platform to plat- 
form. If he had been sure he was alone he would have 
made the attempt. All along the margin of the line—this 
side and the other—yellow sunflowers of all tints and 
magnitudes, from Van Gogh tea trays down to daisy size, 
stood opulently courting the bees and wasps and butterflies 
in the gentle breeze—a breeze so gentle that it had taken 
at least twenty minutes to cool his fevered cheek. 

Perhaps if he had not hurried until his heart itself 
thumped like a steam engine, he would have smelt how 
earthly-sweet this faint wind was, as well as cooling. It 
hardly seemed possible that the leather hand bag beside 
him, with little else in it but books, could have come to 
weigh so heavy. His own books, too. 
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They irradiated the air—the sunflowers, and continued 
to be the bliss of Hilbert’s outward eye until suddenly he 
remembered that this meant autumn. Autumn! Bedizened 
creatures, how odd that they should wait so long to bloom, 
But then, poor Hilbert didn’t seem likely ever to bloom at 
all. Never: and this in spite of the fact that his present 
little expedition, which for the moment had come to go 
hapless yet serene a pause, just hinted that in another 
sphere he might have proved himself to be a real go- 
getter. 

It was solely his own idea, too. Hilbert, in fact, had 
leanings towards literature. He was already the author of 
a quite recently published little volume of fancies, pen- 
sées, conceits. And so precisely midway were its contents 
between prose and verse that the harsh reviewers of an 
earlier era might have said that they had issued from a 
vacuum with the merits of neither. Hilbert’s few re- 
viewers had been far more indulgent. One of them, after 
a jocular reference (in July) to “spring poets,” had 
spoken of “these, as doubtless we may assume, dainty first- 
fruits”; and another, after referring (possibly with the 
help of the printer) to the title of the book, “Parleyings 
with Pegasus,” as “these pensive parlourings,” had re- 
marked that Mr. Hilbert Winslow “wielded a dainty 
quill.” Perhaps it was merely because of the rhyme of 
Hil with quill—but for the first time Hilbert had felt a 
little uneasy at his unusual Christian name. Was that a 
prose-poem? 

Still, not even these critical apéritifs had managed to 
effect a sale. The complete edition of fifty copies of his 
book that remained, after twenty-five had been squan- 
dered on the press, and on a few relatives, friends, and 
well-wishers, who on this occasion Hilbert was afraid he 
couldn’t depend on to be go-getters, was still in his keep- 
ing. Indeed, four of them were with him now—in his 
little brown bag, sharing with him the autumnal sunshine 
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of his painted bench. Hilbert had taken this little rebuff 
not only with philosophy but after the manner of the 
young Benjamin Disraeli, facing a hostile House of Com- 
mons: “Some day you s/all read me!”? Meanwhile, as he 
lay in bed one morning, the bright idea had occurred to 
him to visit the three booksellers in the nearest town and 
attempt to persuade them to stock just one copy of his 
little book; say, at half-a-crown, that is, with a discount 
of about 29 per cent on the published price. 

When it came to a question of acquiring stock in this 
manner, however, the booksellers appeared to be singu- 
larly busy men. Hilbert had that day interviewed two. 
They were too busy even to find time to glance at his title- 
page. And to get any attention at all from Mr. A.— a man 
with extremely powerful spectacles on a broken nose— 
Hilbert had been compelled to purchase a second-hand 
copy in purple, of “Poems of Passion,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. And this, even though in business transactions 
passion is the last thing desirable! 

With Mr. B., on the other hand—a rather fussy man 
with a neat black moustache—the purchase of a shilling 
shocker had sufficed, Hilbert having no stomach left for 
another rival. Yet in spite of the profit thus derived, 
neither Mr. A. nor Mr. B. had consented to accept his 
commission. “If you will leave a copy with me, sir, I will 
look it over and let you know” had been the reply of 
either, in almost identical terms. And Hilbert had resisted 
the temptation to put on a false beard, return to the shop, 
and persuade this busy B. to sell his particular copy before 
he had had time to be as good as his word. 

Outside B.’s rather fusty shop Hilbert’s little four-year- 
old car, as if in umbrage at her master’s failure, had de- 
cided to take a rest, and Bovey Fausset had proved to be 
his quickest way home. Now, every ounce of Hilbert’s bet- 
ter nature revolted against carrying back his four un- 
wanteds. On the other hand, “Parleyings” was his first- 
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born, and paternal affection shunned the notion of leaving 
his offspring under the seat. 

What on earth was the alternative? Tracts were com- 
pletely out of fashion. The only modern literature given 
away by hand was the circular, and circulars must work 
out, he supposed, at about a penny a hundred. Whereas 
every single 3s. 6d. copy of his “Parleyings” had cost him 
10s. 11.375d. None the less, the frigid Messrs. A. and B, 
had but fanned the flame of his enthusiasm. If he had as 
yet failed to bridle his Pegasus, there was plenty of sugar 
where the parleyings had come from; and some day— 
Some Day—he would find himself safe in the saddle and 
en route for Mt. Helicon. Nothing could exceed his as- 
surance of this. Why, there was scarcely an object around 
him at this moment that was not pleading for its right epi- 
thet: The flaunting sunflower at the platform’s brink; The 
spidery arch that spans the wayside track; Alone I sate 
while Autumn’s furtive rust. Whithersoever he turned his 
eye the Muse coyly responded—and Hilbert had all but 
decided that his next volume should be in verse—elegiacs. 
He had no vocation to be “modern”—yet. 

In spite of mercenary booksellers and tepid relatives, 
was it really true that this England of Hilbert’s had lost 
its greed for poetry? It certainly seemed so. He himself 
had lived laborious days. Had he not frequently forgotten 
his morning’s glass of milk—“I’m sure, Hilbert dear, it’s 
very unwise to compose even poetry on an empty stomach” 
—when busily engaged in polishing his pensées? Why, 
then, had he failed? And here—not twelve inches away— 
was Mrs. Wilcox in limp leather pleading to answer his 
questions. Passionately pleading. Yet he refused to consult 
her. Anyhow, his own answer was No, a thousand times 
No. This England had not forsworn herself. Indeed, he 
was convinced that every boy and every gal that’s born 
into this world alive will, in due season and if given the 
opportunity, take to rhymes—and maybe even to vers Jibre 
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—as naturally as a duck to water—or rather, kittens to 
cream. He had done so himself. And what else did Goosey 
Gander and Little Jack Horner prove? It must be the 
grown-ups that are the offenders. Like William pears, 
humanity goes sleepy with age, and perhaps it is education 
that is to blame. All ruts. Possibly if nobody had been edu- 
cated, the demand for poetry, and incidentally for his 
“Parleyings,” might have— 

Here Hilbert paused. But he was not going to betray 
truth by any appeal to his own vanity. He would stick to 
his point. As scores of lady authors, many of them titled 
lady authors, had proclaimed in the press, every man who 
falls in love, or feels homesick, or smiles at an infant, or 
bows to the new moon—and most human crustaceans even 
have done one or the other—has actually deen a poet, even 
if he were quite unaware of it at the moment, and might 
resent it if challenged. Had he not seen his own family 
butcher—his right hand nonchalantly clasping a three- 
cornered knife, its point embedded in his block—gazing 
pensively on and on out of his shop at the sunset, just as if 
the sanguine clouds dappling the blue were as much of his 
own make as was the necklace of sausages behind him on 
its hook? 

No: Hilbert had faith in his fellow creatures; and here 
and now he was going to prove it justified. Why, of course, 
one can’t “make” poets, since all human beings are thus 
already ready-made. This inspiration actually and instantly 
brought him to his feet, bag in hand, though the train 
signal was still steadily against him. He took a pace or two 
and sat down again, but only because he fancied the por- 
ter, who had peered out of a little den at the other end of 
the other platform, had heard his footsteps. His blue eyes 
glistened, his cheek paled a little. So swiftly the imagina- 
tion flies that Hilbert had already bet himself an even five 
shillings that he would prove his thesis four times over 
before he got home that evening. 
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What is more, he vowed that if he failed, say, twice 
no, say, thrice out of the four—he would give up hope of 
Pegasus altogether. He would buy a sixpenny padlock 
and lock the stable up. He would let grass grow between 
its cobbles and house leeks on its tiles. He would come at 
times to sit and snuff the equine atmosphere, to watch the 
sparrows, and to overhear an occasional thud of hoof on 
brick or rattle of manger rope. For since Pegasi are im- 
mortal, not even the S.P.C.A. could inquire why you had 
immured one particular specimen out of the light of the 
morning and had not even supplied it with a bag of hay. 

It was the simplest thing in the world, this project of 
Hilbert’s. It was merely, for one brief afternoon, to play 
Paul Pry to the world at large. Englishmen (he wasn’t 
quite so certain about Englishwomen) are so unaccustomed 
to talking to strangers that when they do, they are far 
more inclined to ease their hearts of all their ills, to say 
really what they not only mean but feel, to confide, to con- 
fess, to tell secrets. And once the heart itself begins talk- 
ing—you simply cannot help it—poetry follows. Your 
speech takes to itself cadences, rhythms, tunes recogniz- 
ably lyrical. ‘That is why money lenders and all officials 
are so prosaic—they live in their heads and abandon their 
feelings. Who ever heard of a tax collector or a gas in- 
spector rhyming? Why did Cabinet Ministers so seldom 
make speeches in blank verse? —simply because their 
hearts were not in their work. “Emotion recollected in 
tranquillity”—at the very first opportunity Hilbert would 
get the beggars to salk—of their pasts, preferably of their 
childhood. Then he would wait. And the first syllable 
which even a neutral would agree hinted that the speaker 
had even the slightest claim to be representative of the 
tiny island that had been responsible for the greatest, fin- 
est, oddest, crankiest, imaginativest, essentiallest poetry 10 
the history of the world—the very moment these lips, bu- 
colic or otherwise, audibly proved themselves to have been 
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© even touched with (even a fading cinder of) the divine 
fire, well, that would be a definite proof of Hilbert’s 
thesis. For immediate reward, out would come one of the 
four copies of his “Parleyings” now reposing in his bag, 
and the first quarter, the first twenty-five per cent (as 
> Messrs. A. and B. preferred it) of his good deed for the 
day would have been done. It is true, of course, that po- 
etry needs no reward. But does even the poet himself need 
a Neaera if he already has his Amaryllis? 

| He might, of course, encounter only Scotchmen. And 
» they, though the sponsors of Burns and other bards, are so 
thrifty by nature that they appear in general to keep to 
) statements like “Ech,” or “Ye dinna,” or “Och, mon.” 
' Whereas Irishmen delight in blarney, and have a poetry 
all their own. As for the Welsh, well Hilbert had never 
> really penetrated, so to speak, beneath the beards of the 
Druids. He would, then, have to be cautious. 

But what a lark it would be! From first to last in his ex- 
periences of private publishing he had never dreamed of 
» such a reward. What’s more, there was charity in it. He 
was going to give—even to give himself—away. 

Yet again the distant porter had peered out of his 
cubby-hole in his direction. No doubt he was looking for 
the 4.10; and rightly so, since at this moment it was 4.44; 
and perhaps he wanted his tea. So did Hilbert. But he had 
been so intent on other cravings that he had not noticed it. 
This time, however, the porter had not gone in; he was 
sallying out. Why, thought Hilbert, watching him, is a 
green-glassed lantern so magical an object in full day- 
light? Was it because, like poetry itself, it is of no imme- 
diate use? And why, at an out-of-the-way little station like 
this, where heavy luggage must be scarce, had the porter 
bow-legs? He was crossing the track, lantern in hand, as 
slowly and surely as Destiny paces on. And Hilbert, as 
childishly as ever, loved crossing the line. He envied him. 
And yes—he was coming this way. How awful! Hilbert 
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would be bound by sheer isolation to speak to him, and that 
might entail a complete conversation. He had suddenly 
realized that he detested talking to strangers. Or rather, he 
detested the thought of talking to strangers; particularly 
strangers of really useful occupations—ploughmen, hedg. 
ers and ditchers, grooms, plumbers. They always made 
him feel so absurdly ignorant. Well, one thing, the por- 
ter’s countenance resembled a sexton’s lantern, he was well 
over middle-age, and looked taciturn. 

“What a lovely day!” exclaimed Hilbert. The porter 
slowly and cautiously surveyed his surroundings, high and 
low. 

“Tt is that, sir,” he said. “We usually get this kind of 
weather here.” 

“Really!” said Hilbert. “Really! Perhaps one doesn’t 
notice it enough. Of course, as it’s so very quiet—I mean 
when there are no trains about—” 

“Ay,” said the porter, his black eyes fixed on the almost 
maidenly smile of the young man, “that’s part of it.” 

“Yes,” said Hilbert. 

“Quiet!” repeated the porter. “There was a gennelman 
here not long ago who said that looking under that bridge 
was like a picture frame. And if you make allowances, sir, 
so it is. Sometimes it’s just the same; and sometimes it’s 
quite different.” 

Hilbert stooped a little to peer through under the 
bridge—green-bright meadows, changing woods, the dis- 
tant hill. But so dark, so vacantly pitched were the eyes of 
the porter as he surveyed it himself that Hilbert refrained 
even from nodding his head. 

“Quiet!” repeated the porter. “Look at them sparrows 
there. You can sometimes hear the tic-tac of their claws on 
the metals as they hop it over.” 

Hilbert listened. “No,” he said, “J can’t.” 

The porter smiled, a slow, tranquil smile, like the shift- 
ing chequer of leaves on a tomb in a churchyard. “You 
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have only just come, sir,” he said. And perhaps it’s ¢ime 
does it. But what, now, they pick wp among them flints,” 
he continued, “‘considering I’ve never seen nobody feeding 
hereabouts, needs an eye J’ve never got. And I’ve watched 
’em on their match-legs till I’ve felt my nose sharpening. 
But I expect they know best. But when it comes to they 
} pied wagtails after the flzes! ‘Tic-tac? Not them. Lor’ 
bless you, they are so nimble and easy in the air you’d 
think they’d gone to school to their own shadows.” 

The porter stood less than a pace from the edge of the 

platform. He turned and spat very carefully on to the 
track, then eyed his companion again. “She won’t keep you 
» much longer, sir,” he reassured him. “You can catch her 
> hummering on the metals, like them evening bumbledores, 
> when she’s a good three miles still to come.” 
’ He turned away, and his bow-legs carried him off. Hil- 
bert had been listening, but only half heeding, he was so 
' intent on the cavernous face. But in an instant his quick 
) mind reverted to the frame, and the tic-tac, and the iron 
rumor of the “she” he was awaiting. How very odd. Why, 
one of his favorite chapters in his “Parleyings” had been 
about birds—and very prettily written, too. He had re- 
membered William Davies’s unforgettable robin—“half- 
' way up his legs in snow”—and Lesbia’s sparrow, but had 
clean forgotten the wagtail and had never noticed her 
» shadow; no, nor the tic-tac. And if such little things as 
these were not at least on the way to poetry he was a 
Double Dutchman and deserved to write in his native 
tongue. To think that heaven should have consented to re- 
» ward him so swiftly! The spring locks of his little bag 
flicked back with a clap, his hand dived in, he clasped a 
copy of his book, green as Flora’s mantle, and hastened 
after the porter. 

“Would you,” he said, a little breathlessly, calling after 
him, “accept this? ” 

The porter turned, opened his mouth, and looked at the 
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book—as if he were Robinson Crusoe and a powder puff 
had been washed up on the beach. Then he dusted his 
right hand on his green corduroy trouser-leg, and held it 
out. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “that’s an uncommon kind 
thought, and very welcome too, I’m sure. My daughter, 
now; she’s not too strong in her intellects, poor dear. She’]| 
take a deal of pleasure in it, even though she keeps only to 
the covers. If there’s one thing that keeps her smiling, sir, 
it’s pretty colors. Green in particular. And eyes like hers, 
watching out quiet on the porch most fine mornings, don’t 
seem to cotton much to many words.” 

“No,” said Hilbert, “they don’t.” It was an awkward 
pause, but the porter did not seem to be indulging in either 
sentiment or irony. Hilbert nodded, smiled, and returned 
to shut his little bag. One from four leaves three, he an- 
nounced to himself. It reminded him of the young man 
with the cream tarts, though he rejoiced that the vow he 
had made did not entail his having to eat his little books. 

A peculiar faint drumming, as of a prodigious harp- 
string, began furtively to resound. “She” was probably not 
more than a mile away. If Hilbert took a few lessons from 
the porter at Bovey Fausset he might at last succeed in de- 
tecting her at double the distance. ‘‘Man’s senses,” sud- 
denly exclaimed a rather dry voice from deep within his 
consciousness, ‘‘Man’s senses are short cuts to his sensi- 
bilities.” Hilbert determined to make a note of it. Mean- 
while he was mounting the car’s steps into his compart- 
ment. 

When he had settled himself into his corner, and had 
waited long enough—his eye on the revolving scenery out- 
side the window—to make the survey a little more polite, 
he ventured a glance at his only companion. He looked 
about seventy, frail but fibrous, and consisted of a series of 
narrow cylinders that were all but oblongs; a high narrow 
head, a long narrow body, and two right-angled legs in 
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black trousers. His waistcoat was faintly speckled, and his 
little white cambric bow was like that of an old-fashioned 
waiter. He was reading a dumpy leather-bound book, and 
appeared to be as far away from his rather noisy surround- 
ings as a sleeping infant would be during a performance 
of “Tannhauser.” 

Did Jesuit priests ever wear speckled waistcoats? Hil- 
bert didn’t know—indeed he knew very little about the 
Society, though he had often wished to meet one of its 
members. How motionlessly the old gentleman’s eyelids 
hung over his shuttling eyes. The blue-veined hand clasp- 
ing the book never stirred. ““Pious—no question,” Hilbert 
was whispering to himself, “but a thoroughly good soul, I 
should guess. Severe, though. He looks,” he added, a mo- 
ment afterwards, “‘as dry as an old biscuit.” It would be 
exceedingly bad manners—but dared he venture? 

Nothing venture, nothing win. And though the porter 
had been a godsend, Hilbert couldn’t expect an average of 
one disposed-of volume every quarter of an hour, even 
though about sixty minutes would probably see him home 
again. 

He leaned forward as winningly as a really good-na- 
tured barmaid. “I am so very sorry, sir, to interrupt you, 
but could you tell me if this is the up train? ” 

The old gentleman’s angel first gently composed her 
wings; he himself then lifted his eyelids, lowered his 
book, and glanced at the young man, out of small, bright 
blue-gray eyes, as keen as a kestrel’s. He watched him a 
moment, and a tiny wrinkle showed at the corner of one 
of them. 

“Up,” he repeated. “Let me see. That’s going north, 
isn’t it? Yes, and the sun is descending on your side. Ob- 
serve the shadows. I haven’t any doubt in the world we 
are both of us on our way wp! and that, I sometimes en- 
deavor to remind myself, is the way I hoped to be going. 
Alas, I can be perilously absent-minded.” He had smiled 
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outright now, as if in private confabulation with his little 
jest. Still, there had been that in his “up” and in the win- 
try twinkle that accompanied it, that set Hilbert specu- 
lating. It was a kind of Sesame. He peered into the cavern 
thus revealed, and though he could see but a little way, 
evidently it was neatly kept. There was a vista. But had 
the old gentleman passed his test? 

Now, poetry, he was thinking to himself, at least in 
part depends on condensing, without, possibly, any clear 
excuse for it, a wide metaphorical view into a tiny morsel 
of mere fact. “And we are for the dark,” for example. 
That being so, the wp, surely, was on the mark. This de- 
cision, however, left the question whether its author (who 
was in every line and accent and feature as unquestionably 
a firm believer in prose as the “Great Bear’ himself) 
could possibly care to accept what poor Hilbert was 
tempted there and then to label, say, a hybrid medium— 
his “Parleyings”? For both their sakes Hilbert wished to 
be considerate. But his fingers had already strayed towards 
the lock of his little bag. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. “Very much indeed. 
It is always a—relief to know, to be sure one is not in the 
wrong train—when travelling, I mean. But I am not a 
traveller in the other sense—not commercially. It’s only 
that——well, that a friend of mine has suggested—” his 
eye fell under the old gentleman’s steady scrutiny. “I was 
wondering, sir, if you would do me the kindness of ac- 
cepting—+this?” 

He snapped open his bag and withdrew the first copy 
that presented itself. “It’s—it’s only prose, I’m afraid.” 

“You are very kind,” said the old gentleman, bestowing 
on Hilbert a formal, but courteous nod of the head, as he 
took the book between his lean old fingers. “Thank you. 
I am not a great reader, indeed have little leisure, but 
when the opportunity comes I shall be most happy to read 
the book.” 
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' At which, heedless of the blush which he was aware 

had suffused his cheek, Hilbert managed to retrieve his fib. 
“As a matter of fact,” he blurted, “it was mot exactly a 
friend. I—I mean—Z/ am the author.” 

“Indeed,” said the old gentleman. “That makes the 
gift doubly welcome. Until this moment we had never 
met, and now, in what remains of this life’—he tapped 
the book with his finger—“we shall never be parted.” 

For some little time, as his new acquaintance had at 
' once resumed his reading, Hilbert sat watching the passing 
- countryside—sheaves heavy with harvest in some of the 
fields, stubble in others; whirring flights of autumn birds. 
Another year was emptying itself away. We plough the 
fields—and scatter. He ought, he supposed, to have told 
the old gentleman a// the facts of the case. But while he 
was pondering how difficult that might prove, his head 
nodded, chin on chest, and he fell asleep. 

He awoke so sluggishly that he was aware of a voice 
declaiming on and on before he decided to open his eyes. 

“What J say is, treat °em rough and ready and they’1l 
lick your boots. Pamper them, and they won’t give you so 
much as a Thank-you. But no; Aggie never was the one to 
take advice. In at one ear and out at the other; though, if 
she hasn’t had her lesson now, her whole life in ashes as 
you might say, I’m not the one to rub the salt in. Straight 
up from the country, fare paid and all, that girl had come 
—somewhere down Swindon way, so she said—and before 
she’d been in the house a week, in she came from the pic- 
tures at getting on for one in the morning with her No. 2 
in young men as large as life, and I give you my word 
dressed up to the knocker and as bold as brass in Aggie’s 
blue hat and her best glacé kids. There, on her feet, mind 
you!” 

“Go on!” murmured a second unseen speaker. 

“T should just about say she did go on! And her hus- 
band sitting there with his pipe between his teeth as if 
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butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. Swinging his leg and 
yawning his head off. Not that I wouldn’t allow it was 
chiefly Aggie’s fault; as you make your bed so you must 
lay on it. Spoiled, that was what ¢hat girl was, like the one 
that had gone before her. Gas stove fresh from the works, 
Bristle’s sweeper, pink-edged crockery, and a spring mat- 
tress all complete—I never heard the likes of it. What the 
world’s coming to I don’t know. What’s more, he de- 
fended her, put in Azs spoke. ‘Up from the country,’ and 
all that. Country!—ask me; a chit with rouge and lip. 
stick all over her face, and that pasty-skinned you could 
see her without a candle in the dark!” 

“Go on!” 

“Yes, and so they did, all three of ’em, hammer and 
tongs, though what she thought of fim she kept for up- 
stairs and the door shut—not for that baggage to be listen- 
ing in to. A bit of her mind Aggie gave him, though I will 
say she hasn’t too much to spare. And when they come 
down next morning, lo and behold all what remained of 
a meat breakfast on the kitchen table—meat, mind you— 
and the girl herself gone, lock, stock, and barrel, and Ag- 
gie’s best set of real silk undies gone with her.” 

“Silk! lor, I never.” 

“Nor didn’t Aggie. Fare paid and faked up references, 
until I expect she’s got to Buckingham Palace by now—or 
to jail. And that angelic looking in spite of her sauce, you 
might have been staring straight into the Garden of Eden 
every time she opened her mouth.” 

“Go on!” 

“Yes, and ask me, that’s what kept Aim quiet. Give a 
man a face to look at, and the devil himself might just as 
well throw in his checks for all what he thinks is nothing 
but envy and slander. That ended it. He couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and she went back to her mother, Aggie di¢, 
and to that poky upstairs dressmaking business all ovet 
again. But it’s little Amy sy heart bleeds for. Pore mite, 
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with her saucer eyes, shivering there on the brink! Better 
her daddie safe in his grave, if I had my choice! It’s my 
belief we’re here because we are put; and you might as 
well be a cabbage as think you have got any say about it. 
I never did hold with it, and never shall.” 

But this time the second unseen refrained from express- 
| ing anything. 

Hilbert, having rapidly attempted to digest this second- 
hand miscellaneous slice of experience, opened his eyes, 
and peered out in the direction of the voice at what was 


© now in the further corner of the compartment, whence, 


alas, his old Jesuit, while he himself was dreaming, had 
departed. Thus motionless, he explored yet another 
stranger. 

She was a woman dressed up in what Hilbert supposed 
to be cretonne, of a remarkable design, and she wore pink 
stockings. She had a long face and high cheek-bones, an 
eye like a suffering and contemptuous hen, a mouth that 
told an inexhaustible tale of inward woe. Beside her stood 
a tall gaping basket, woven of gaudy bast, in a pattern that 
would intoxicate a Hottentot. Its maw gaped as omnivo- 
rously as a shark’s. 

Now Hilbert, above all things, wished to be fair—to 
himself, to his apple-green first-fruits, to humanity in 
general, and, above all, to the Muses. Possibly because the 
talk he had just heard had been poured into his ear while 
he sat between sleeping and waking, he could recall a good 
deal of it. And if style is the man himself, certainly its was 
a large part of this lady. Like a bee in a garden, he hardly 
knew where to alight first. On Aggie’s blue hat or the 
devil’s checks? Or the blonde, of whom the merest fleeting 
glimpse disclosed that she had very few clothes on? 

Hilbert was frail enough, too, to be bowled over even 
by the most casual intimation of the Garden of Eden, and 
he narrowed his inward eye a little at sight of the “pore 
mite’s” “brink.” He felt uneasy. His chapter on “Images” 
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had suddenly, in memory, fallen a little flat. His old Jesuit | 
had packed a lifetime into a word of two letters. Aggie’s 
friend preferred abandon, and was far nearer the cauli- 
flower in effect than the cabbage. But was there any con- 
nection between cauliflowers and poetry? What would 
Mrs. Wilcox have said? From Mrs. Wilcox, Hilbert, on 
nimble wing, sped off to Matthew Arnold; and was re- 
assured. 

Assuredly if poetry zs a “criticism of life,” then the late 
speaker, who, having long since spied out that the gray- 
flannel-suited young man in the opposite corner was 
awake, and who was now engaged in unruffling her plum- 
age, had quite unintentionally bestowed on him a dose of 
it that could only be described as “hot and strong.” The 
universality of her remarks! The hugger-mugger stage, 
the domestic drama, the ferocity! “Go on!” indeed. He 
would willingly have paid the full price of a modern stall 
in the front row if only she would consent to go on in the 
same fashion until the end of his journey. And surely, 
wouldn’t sweet William, Swan of Avon, have simply 
revelled in her fumes? “Stay put!” She! Never. But 
heavens alive, the train was slowing up. She had turned 
her henlike head straight at him, and had clutched at the 
handles of her basket, as if in sheer defiance of the world 
at large. In another moment she would be gone. But mean- 
while she was beginning again: 

“What I say is, truth’s truth; and I don’t care what 
eavesdroppers perking their ears in corners unbeknown and 
shamming doggo may have heard me. A woman may work 
her fingers to the bone for a man and him not so much as 
a Thank-you. But Aggie—she go back—never! Though 
she’s no more of what I should call female charm than a 
tallow candle.” 

She had risen; the train had stopped. There was no time 
now even for a word of congratulation, let alone a con- 
vincing decision. Aggie’s friend’s loose-mouthed young 
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companion had already squeezed clumsily past his knees 
' and was alighting. The bast bag yawned like Limbo a few 
inches under his nose. With a half-triumphant, half-con- 
| trite glancing gaze up into the woman’s face, and with 
lightning rapidity, Hilbert opened his own bag, extracted 
yet one more copy of the “Parleyings,” his third, and 
slipped it into hers. Could enterprise go further? 

Well, there must have been a streak of the troubadour 
in Hilbert’s make-up. It accounted, perhaps, for the fact 
that his purple patches were occasionally of a purple a 
little loud. As the wheels of the train more rapidly re- 
volved, he stood up at the window, smiled charmingly at 
both parties, and raised his hat. 

Decisions are always reviving. Alert and alone again, he 

returned to his corner. And there, amid the rattle of glass 
} and wood and steel—the long-shadowed September sun- 
shine beyond his window, rusty gold on sheaf and stack 
and thatch and pensive beech wood—he burst out laugh- 
} ing. Never for a moment had he dreamed that the mere 
circulation of his “Parleyings” could require such critical 
skill. He was three up, one to play. He glanced at his 
; watch. Much would now depend on what happened to his 
“fourth.” At which, as if he had positively beckoned it 
with his finger, the name-board of the station he had but 
a moment before left behind him, flashed back into his 
consciousness. His own was three behind it! He had over- 
slept. 

By nature impulsive, Hilbert at once seized his bag, 
tugged at the brim of his hat and prepared to alight; and 
then, seeing that the train was bumping along at little less 
than thirty miles an hour, he sat down again. When he 
did get out—a few minutes afterwards—the only human 
being in sight was a curate, a strapping young man, 
with lips like a cherry, and the assured air of a juvenile 
archdeacon. How odd; two of a cloth, if not of a kidney, 
in less than an hour! Still, if the church went on like this 
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all would be well. The cherry effect—he felt assured, a; 
he stalked his latest prey up the wooden steps over the 
bridge to the opposite platform—was only skin deep. The 
young man walked with decision, and he held his head— 
not exactly like Byron’s gladiator, perhaps, but as if there 
were something which he knew was of value inside it. On 
the other hand, it was a head that somehow seemed un- 
promising—for Hilbert’s purposes. Its mere shape and 
carriage suggested that it was further than usual from it 
companion piece, the heart. It might be bound for a New 
Jerusalem, but what little Hilbert detected of it hadn’t the 
least resemblance to Blake’s. Hilbert began to fear it might 
be as easy to extract plums from plain pudding as what he 
wanted from this athletic young ecclesiastic. Still, m7 de:- 
perandum—though he must waste not a moment. 

The curate had seated himself, and from a side pocket 
had extracted a copy of a bluish-covered magazine. Hil- 
bert passed him by, wheeled, coughed. 

“T have been taken on,” he said, “by mistake. I went to 
sleep, in fact. This zs the track for Dunmow Downs, isn’t 
it?” 

The young man in Holy Orders looked up. “Abso- 
lutely,” he said. “I am expecting—er—a friend by the 
next train in, and my own station is the one before Dun- 
mow. Bad luck.” 

“Not at all,” said Hilbert, continuing to smile because 
he was listening so hard. “It’s this drowsy autumn 
weather.” 

“Yes,” said the young stranger, whose jacket and 
trousers and nattily tailored “vest”? were all of pepper-and- 
salt, and who, from dog collar to black brogue shoes, was 
as neat as a new altar vase, “‘it zs a bit close. Thunder, per- 
haps. I wake myse/f by knocking my head on the window 
frame once for each station I have to go. It’s infallible. 
But then, when J go to sleep I always intend to; and | 
never dream.” 
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“Gracious heavens!” groaned Hilbert inwardly. He 
surveyed the close-shaven face with ill-concealed con- 
' sternation. He must try another tack. “One misses so 
much, too,” he went on seductively, “even if one does. 
Dream, I mean. The lovely scenery, for example, between 
here and Bovey Fausset; especially when it is getting 
towards evening, and the sun is low.” The very words were 
an anodyne. 

At this the young man eyed Hilbert steadily, and eyed 
him whole. Then he slowly refolded his magazine, re- 
| placed it in his pocket, and said, “Yes. I suppose nice scen- 
ery is a pleasant adjunct to railway travelling—but I 
haven’t much time for it myself.” 

“No,” breathed Hilbert, and nodded. “‘Yes,” he added, 
“4 great adjunct. And now the swallows will soon be 
flown.” 

“Odd beggars, aren’t they?” remarked the curate. “All 
that journey just to come back! I read in a scientific peri- 

odical the other day—” 

_ The ensuing soliloquy which ranged from “natural his- 
tory’ to—in Hilbert’s modest opinion—completely un- 
natural socialism lasted for seventeen minutes. But the mo- 
ment his companion had warmed up, encouragement was 
; superfluous. It was soon as much as Hilbert could do to re- 
frain from listening. If the sea were sand, then this young 
man—at least on his favorite topics—talked like a spring 
tide. But it is not from sand of this nature that Poesy’s 
buds of Sharon raise their gentle heads. Hilbert had had 
too much luck at the word Go!—and now his wind was 
failing him. His little bag was lighter, though not yet 
light enough; but how much heavier was his heart! 

Nine minutes before his allotted time was up a train 
rolled into the station, and its last but one car contained the 
“er—friend” whom—it seemed centuries ago—the cu- 
rate had referred to. And then—everything, if not perhaps 
forgiven, was utterly forgotten. She was standing at the 
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open window, looking out, though as if she were still look. 
ing 72—an oval face with highish cheek-bones, and eye; 
and mouth from which a remote smile was now vanishing 
as softly and secretly, thought Hilbert, as a bird enters and 
vanishes into its nest. In a flash of acute foreboding he 
scanned the eight ungloved fingers that clasped the win- 
dow sash—that almost meaningless “er—friend” had sud- 
denly sounded like a knell. But no; every one of the eight 
was ringless—every single one. Hilbert turned away, as if 
momentarily exhausted. 

“Ah, there you are!” the curate had breezily announced, 
“and three and a half minutes late— What I was saying 
about Karl Marx—” the shouting of his voice came boom- 
ing over his shoulder at Hilbert—and Hilbert, as meekly 
as a dove, followed him in. Seated opposite brother and sis- 
ter, and in a panic of spirit that was past all mundane con- 
cerns, he forgot time, his bet, Messrs. A. and B., his Jesuit, 
Aggie, and even his little bag and the Muses. His only 
wish in the world was that the peculiarly disguised young 
Good Samaritan in the opposite corner should continue his 
discourse, his desiccation and disposal of Syndicalism, the 
National Recovery Act, dictatorships, Naziism and every 
other ism. When he stopped, the train would have stopped 
and—well, she would be gone. Meanwhile, to that lusty 
Oxford voice, an occasional faint “Yes,” a still fainter 
“No,” was no more of an obstruction than a pebble is to a 
cataract. 

What she was thinking of, or rather, not thinking ol, 
Hilbert hadn’t the faintest notion. And yet, such is the in- 
flammability of the imagination that but one single glance 
into this fair and serious face had sufficed him for the stir- 
rings of a latter-day “Paradiso” (and in terza rima) to 
which even the long and hairy ear of Fleet Street would be 
compelled to incline. But now, alas, as he had forlornly 
foreseen, since the train had stopped, the voice had stoppet, 
and so had his own semi-conscious “cerebration.” 
“Well, and what do you say?” the young curate had 
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' bawled his first mocking remark at his Griselda-like sister 
) asif it were a bone to a dog. And she, as if to be serious was 
a refuge for everything worth having in a world so noisy 
» and exclamatory and absurd, turned not to her brother, but 
to Hilbert. She sat there, quite still for a full moment, one 
) hand on either side of her lap, and then smiled. A volley of 
the gayest and hollowest ecclesiastical laughter followed. 
“Oh, she!—she never says anything!” the young man 
) assured his fellow traveller, and with a breezy “Good-day 
| to you!” he was gone. 

Left alone for the fourth time since he had run panting 
up to Bovey Fausset station, Hilbert drew his bag a little 
closer. It contained at this moment, apart from his Wilcox, 
but one single copy of his “Parleyings.” And this now 
would never, never, never leave his possession. He might 
perhaps get another copy exquisitely bound in tooled mo- 
rocco in the remote hope that destiny would give him an- 
other chance. But that copy would have nothing whatever 
to do with his bet, which by a niggardly twenty-five per 
cent had now been irretrievably lost. For, since he had to 
be honest with himself, if only for his old Jesuit’s sake, 
» the terms and conditions of that bet had been “audibly 
proved.” She—she had said nothing, not a word. And of 
course, strictly speaking, Thomas Gray’s “mute . . . Mil- 
ton” was a contradiction in terms. Hilbert would have ex- 
plained this to her—if only she had been there to explain 
it to! Meanwhile he had realized also that there is a god- 
dess whose name is Silence, and that it is in her light and 
loveliness that the buds of Sharon break into bloom. 

“You see,” he was explaining to himself, as he rang the 
bell in the old eighteenth-century porch of his mother’s 
house, for he had forgotten his latchkey, “you see what is 
called poetry is merely trying to put into words what can- 
not, of course, ever be really said.” 

A tiny barking like a jangling of Chinese temple bells 
greeted him from afar. He gently closed the door. “Never,” 
he added, “I am afraid.” 





THE KING BUSINESS IN THE BALKANS 
By LOUIS ADAMIC 


NE day last March King Alexander of Yugo. 
slavia received me in private audience in his 
fortress residence on the little hill called De- 
dinje, just outside of Belgrade. For reasons 

which are somewhat unusual and involved, and which | 
shall explain later, the audience was no pleasant experience 
to me and, if nothing worse, a complete nuisance to him. 
None the less, my meeting him was a high mark of an ex- 
ceedingly full and stirring year spent in Yugoslavia. 

Americans, as a rule, are not keenly interested in Balkan 
royalty—apart from their love affairs and other purely per- 
sonal escapades such as those of King Carol of Rumania, or 
unless the king happens to be a handsome little boy like his 
son Michael. This, I think, is a mistake. King Carol un- 
doubtedly is more extraordinary and noteworthy as a politi- 
cal figure in Rumania than as an international adventurer 
in love; while his brother-in-law in Yugoslavia, who, in 
the course of his forty-five years, has never figured big in 
our front-page news and, in consequence, is not even a name 
to the overwhelming majority of Americans, surpasses him, 
I believe, by far in uniqueness and importance, as both a 
person and a sovereign. 

Among the few remaining monarchs in Europe, Alex- 
ander is one of the youngest and the only absolute ruler. 
Most of the others are mere figureheads in their respective 
lands, or manikins of powerful rulers of other countries. 
There are no restraints on Alexander’s supremacy from any 
quarter in Yugoslavia. Holding complete and conscious au- 
thority over all of the important and most of the less im- 
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portant phases of life in his country, he is accountable to no 
one but history. 

Although his dynasty is recent in origin, he is one of the 
few kings in Europe (the only one in the Balkans) whose 
nationality, on both the father’s and mother’s sides, is the 
same as that of the majority of his subjects. 

He is also the hardest-working monarch in Europe to- 
day—when in the capital, he is at his desk from eight in 
the morning till ten in the evening. His career is one of the 
foremost success stories in the contemporary world. Late in 
1915, when tiny old Serbia, of which he was Crown Prince 
and Regent, had been occupied by the Austro-German 
armies, he reached Scutari, Albania, after a ten days’ ride 
over mountain passes, with nothing he could call his own 
but a tired, hungry horse, a saddle, a soiled uniform, a 
sword and a pistol belted around his waist, and a tooth- 
brush, a cake of soap, a towel and a comb in his saddlebag. 
Now he is the head of a state four times the size of former 
Serbia, the richest man in the Balkans. 

His new country, Yugoslavia, I found indescribably 
beautiful. It is also rich in soil, minerals, timber, and other 
natural resources, but it is still poorly developed; it is in 
debt beyond its capacity to pay in the near future; and to 
balance the national budget is an annual agony. None the 
less, King Alexander’s civil list allowance is 70,000,000 
dinars, or over $1,000,000 a year—more than ten times 
the salary of the President of the United States; in fact, 
more than the pay of any other ruler in the world, crowned 
or not, except the Mikado of Japan, whose dynasty goes 
back a thousand years. 

When Alexander arrived at Scutari in 1915, with him 
were only one staff officer and one private. To-day his body- 
guard, paid by the state, consists of 40,000 officers and 
men: a full army division with infantry, cavalry, light ar- 
tillery, and air service. 

Aside from military training, Alexander’s formal edu- 
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cation is incomplete, but he is extremely clever in many 
branches of knowledge and endeavor. He is a genius at Bal- 
kan political intrigue, and a resourceful military com. 
mander with a considerable record in the field. He is a man 
of much force and physical courage. Towards his active 
antagonists he is ruthless. 

His wife, the former Princess Marie of Rumania, is, un- 
like her mother, a simple, modest, almost ordinary woman, 
Her position in Yugoslavia is no enviable one. Each time | 
visited Belgrade I heard whispers that she was “afraid.” 
Thirty years ago a king and queen were murdered in the 
royal palace in Belgrade. So far two attempts have been 
made on her husband’s life. 

Alexander is not handsome, but neither is he the con- 
trary. He is five feet nine and slight of build. His carriage 
is military; his movements and gestures are easy and agile. 
His slowly sloping brow, heavy eyebrows, slightly hooked 
nose, prominent chin are typically Balkanite. He is dark- 
complexioned, and his dark hair, parted on the side, is gray- 
ing at the temples. His mouth, under a short mustache, is 
rather sizable; his lips are pale, thin, and firm. His dark- 
brown eyes, deep in the sockets and with slight shadows un- 
der them, have a look which may mean almost anything. 

In civilian clothes he cuts a poor, almost ludicrous, fig- 
ure; so he never wears them, except on rare occasions when 
he goes hunting. He looks well on horseback. When he re- 
ceived me, he had on a simple much-worn officer’s uni- 
form, the royal insignia on his shoulders, and a small deco- 
ration under his chin. 

Several people with whom I spoke before meeting him 
told me that in manner and speech he was one of the most 
charming men they knew—there was nothing stiff or for- 
mal—regal”—about him. An official of the government 
press bureau characterized him to me as “a gracious demo- 
crat who has the right word for every person on every occa- 
sion, and can brilliantly discourse on a variety of subjects.” 
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III 


When I met him, I was inclined for the first few 
minutes to believe most of the favorable things I had heard 
about him. He was indeed charming when he greeted me 
and asked me to sit down with him. His smile was fine and, 
to all seeming, genuine. After about ten minutes with him, 
however, I commenced to feel that his charm had little, if 
any, depth or sincerity; that it was all a very dexterous act. 

But if one considers his heritage and the influences which 
played on him in his formative years, one cannot help mar- 
velling how he can even act charming. Alexander is a prod- 
uct of the Balkans and what someone called “the king busi- 
ness.” For centuries his forbears have waded in blood. The 
most important dates in his own career have to do with con- 
spiracies, palace revolutions, regicides, wars, executions, as- 
sassinations, shootings in the parliament. 

The last regicide in Belgrade occurred in 1903, when 
a band of army officers, calling themselves “The Black 
Hand,” murdered King Alexander Obrenovitch and Queen 
Draga in their palace, tossed their bodies into the street, 
and then called to the throne the oldest Karageorgevitch, 
Prince Peter—a grandson of the village swineherd, Black 
George, half bandit, half patriot, founder of the dynasty. 

The murder, which outraged most of Europe at the 
time, was almost a normal thing in Serbia; from the stand- 
point of the country’s future, all but necessary. These rul- 
ers had practically sold Serbia to Austria, and for years 
the royal palace in Belgrade had been a rendezvous of Bal- 
kan and Central-European corruptionists, intrigants, and 
libertines. The killing of the royal pair was, within the 
Balkan tradition, the easiest, most effective way out of a 
terrible situation, which was beginning to affect the masses. 

“The Black Hand” was in the Balkan sense a genuinely 
patriotic group. Their motives in butchering the rulers 
Were as pure as anything can be in the Balkans. Some of 
them were socialists of a sort and considered themselves 
idealists. They had the backing of civilian socialists. It was 
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the leader in this gruesome plot, one Dragutin Dimitriye. 
vitch, also known as “Apis,” who eleven years later, stil] 
acting as a Serb patriot, organized the assassination at Sara- 
jevo of the Austrian Archduke, Franz Ferdinand, and his 
wife, thus precipitating the World War. There were , 
dozen or so other officers in the 1903 regicide. One of these 
was Peter Zivkovitch, a lieutenant of the Royal Guards, 
whose part in the plot was to unlock the door to the royal 
apartments, admitting the conspirators. I mention “Apis” 
(now dead) not only because he was instrumental in bring. 
ing the Karageorgevitches back into power and in bringing 
on the war, which led to the expansion of Serbia into Yugo- 
slavia, but also because he has played an important role in 
Alexander’s career apart from that; and Lieutenant (now 
General) Zivkovitch for the same reason. 

King Peter, father of Alexander, was for a Karageorge- 
vitch a singular person. A man of warm humanity and 
broad intelligence, he was rather splendid even as a king. 
He had a passion for decent government and the common 
people’s well-being. That this can be said of him, is due, 
perhaps, chiefly to the fact that from his fourteenth to his 
fifty-ninth year he lived mostly outside the Balkans and 
was strongly influenced, first, by the rather thorough edv- 
cation in the humanities he received in Switzerland and 
France, and, subsequently, by the powerful currents of lib- 
eral thought in Western Europe in the second half of the 
last century. 

For a time before he became king Peter lived in Cetinje, 
capital of Montenegro, where he married a daughter of 
Prince (later King) Nikita of that country. Then, unwill- 
ing to sponge on old Nikita, himself little more than a beg- 
gar, Peter returned to France and later to Switzerland, and 
in those countries intermittently earned his living by teach- 
ing foreigners French, writing articles for newspapers, and 
translating from French and English into Serb. One of his 
translations, to which he wrote a sympathetic introduction 
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when it appeared in book form in Serbia, was John Stuart 
Mill’s essay On Liberty.” 

Too poor to give his daughter and his two sons, George 
and Alexander, a liberal education, he yielded to Nikita’s 
urging to let him ask the Tsar of Russia to take all three of 
them to his Court and give them what education was to be 
had in St. Petersburg. So far as Yugoslavia, then still in the 
womb of time, was concerned, this was the worst thing Pe- 
' ter did in his life. Of course, one can hardly blame him for 
it; and later he suffered enough because of it. 

Peter, characteristically, received the news of his eleva- 
| tion to kingship from his barber in Switzerland, who, on 
Peter’s entrance into the shop, bowed halfway to the floor 
and addressed him, “Your Majesty.” 

“What do you mean? ” asked Peter, surprised. 

“Why, hasn’t Your Majesty seen the morning papers? ” 

“No.” 

“The parliament in Belgrade yesterday elected you 
king.” 

“Are you sure? Don’t you mean president? ” 

When Peter took the reins, his oldest son George, who 
was sixteen, automatically became Crown Prince. Alexan- 
der was a year younger. Aside from their both being Kara- 
georgevitches, the boys had little in common. George was 
mild and charming one minute; sullen, mean, and danger- 
ous the next. 

Alexander, though also of a highly nervous and violent 
make-up, could control himself. A schemer and go-getter, 
he was close in money matters. Once he had made up his 
mind to do something he never stopped till he accomplished 
it. Women and drink were never important in his life. He 
could be subtle, discreet; though occasionally, too, he was 
indiscreet to the point of recklessness and brutality. 

Already in his late teens he was wont, in conversation 
with some of the officers of the Court, to refer contemp- 
tuously to his father, who believed in parliamentarism and 
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the soundness of the common people, as “the old woman,” 
The only way to rule, he maintained, was the Russian way, 
The raya (rabble) behaved as it should only when it wa; 
poor. The average Serb peasant, while great in war, was 
little better than the Russian muzhik. Recently, in fits of 
candor and indiscretion, Alexander has expressed similar 
views. One hears them discussed in whispered conversation; 
in informed circles in Belgrade and elsewhere. 

For a few years after Peter’s ascension to the throne, the 
dominant clique in the Serb army was the liberal, demo- 
cratic, semi-republican “Black Hand,” which also had a 
powerful influence on the general political life of the coun- 
try. Alexander, of course, had no use for this group. Sur- 
reptitiously he started to play with a reactionary clique 
called “The White Hand,” which, following the murder 
of the Obrenovitch royal pair, had been all but disbanded. 
By the time he was twenty he had a considerable following. 
He drew to himself officers who formerly had been neither 
Black nor White. He even pulled a few from the inner cir- 
cle of “The Black Hand,” among them Peter Zivkovitch, 
with whom he established a close personal relationship. 

These officers figured that it was good politics for them 
to line up—for the time being, secretly, of course—with 
Alexander. Peter was old; George was bound sooner or 
later to do something whereby he would forfeit his right to 
the throne; and Alexander was practically certain to be a 
king some day. They figured correctly. In 1909, George 
killed his valet in a fit of rage and, in consequence of the 
scandal, was forced by the Council of Ministers to sign 
away his right to succeed his father, and Alexander, then 
in his twenty-first year, was declared Crown Prince. 

After that, the conservative “White Hand” came ag- 
gressively into the open, while the old King Peter, seventy 
and ailing, continued to support “The Black Hand,” many 
of whose members still held to republican ideas. For five 
years, including the two Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, 
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the struggle went on between the two groups of officers and 
Court politicians: the two political ideas and temperaments: 
the King and the Crown Prince, father and son. 

Alexander’s power grew steadily. Not only was he a sub- 
tle politician, but he proved himself a good soldier in war 
and was personally attractive. He mixed with junior ofh- 
cers and common peasant soldiers. His manner and speech 
were democratic. He had what we call in America a sharp 
sense for publicity, and he said and did things—in camp, 
on the march, and even on battlefield—which made the 
army talk of him in romantic, legendary terms. 

In public he always deferred to King Peter. That was 
good politics, for the people, realizing that at last they had 
aruler who sincerely cared for their interests, loved and ad- 
mired the old man. It was not generally known that there 
were sharp differences between father and son. Peter suf- 
fered in silence. 

Members of “The Black Hand,” notably “Apis,” real- 
ized that when Alexander, whom they thought they knew 
inside and out, came into complete power, their fate would 
be sealed. After the second Balkan war, when Peter was 
frequently ill, their position looked desperate. Most of 
them, unlike Zivkovitch and a few others, were too sincere 
in their ideas to go over to “The White Hand.” In their 
desperation—according to persons in Belgrade who were 
“on the inside” of Serb politics just before the war and 
with whom I talked—they suddenly revised their pro- 
gramme and took for its central point the so-called Yugo- 
slav idea, which aimed to unite with the Serbs into one 
state the Croats, Slovenes, and Moslem Serbs of Bosnia, 
then under Austria-Hungary. In this they were prompted 
also by growing Austro-German anti-Slavism and aggres- 
sion in the Balkans. 

They thought that if they succeeded in bringing about 
the creation of a large Yugoslav state, the political situation 
in the new country would be too complicated for Alexander 
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and his clique to control. They thought, too, it appears, that 
the Croats and Slovenes might help the Serb republicans, to 
establish a great Balkan democracy with a republican form 
of government. Their motto was “Unity or Death.” Ty 
realize their programme, they proceeded, under the leader. 
ship of “Apis,” in the traditional Balkan manner. They 
knew that the Yugoslavs could be united only in cons. 
quence of a great war. Logically (from their standpoint), 
they produced Sarajevo. 

For brevity’s sake I simplify, perhaps oversimplify, the 
matter. But there is no doubt that the desperation, early in 
1914, of “The Black Hand” in its struggle against Alex- 
ander and his faction was an important factor in the Sara- 
jevo incident, which brought on the war and, four and a 
half years later, the creation of the dreamed-of Yugoslav 
state. Two weeks before the assassination of Franz Ferdi- 
nand, Alexander, supported by “The White Hand” and 
some powerful civilian politicians, had shoved his father 
aside and made himself Regent. He was then not yet 
twenty-six years of age. 

To say, as has been said, that Serbia was “crucified” in 
the war, is to put it truly. The conquerors of the country 
brought in typhus and other diseases which in two years 
killed over twenty per cent of the civilian population. Half 
Belgrade was destroyed. When Austria declared war on 
Serbia, the Serb army, which had just gone through two 
terrible though victorious wars, mustered about 400,000. 
Within a year that number was reduced to 40,000 officers 
and men. Most of them, in rags and barefoot, escaped to 
Albania and thence made their way to Corfu and Saloniki; 
with them they carried old Peter in a basket. Perhaps no 
people in the world’s history suffered such agony and sur- 
vived it. No nation ever demonstrated a greater stamina or 
valor. 

Regent Alexander, like his father, shared the nation’s 
agony and participated in its heroism. He endured hard- 
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ships endured by no other ruler or general in the World 
War. From it he emerged a popular hero of his people, ad- 
mired and respected by persons of other nationalities: jour- 
nalists, officers, diplomats, doctors, and relief workers in the 
» Balkans, most of whom, of course, knew only of his war 


© record. 


But the other side of Alexander’s nature continued to 
function even in his country’s darkest hours. He felt fairly 
confident that the sovereignty of Serbia would eventually 
be restored. When towards the end of 1916, it appeared 
that, in case of an Allied victory, Serbia really would bulge 
into a great Yugoslav state with Belgrade as its capital, 
Alexander worked and schemed to fortify his already 
highly advantageous position as Regent. 

Most officers who were members of “The Black Hand,” 
of course, perished in battle, but not all. Several came with 
what was left of the army to Saloniki. Among them was 
' “Apis,” then a lieutenant colonel. To get rid of “Apis” and 
| other “Black Handers,” Alexander’s clique of generals and 
politicians organized a conspiracy. Of a sudden, late in 
1916, the Allied forces in Macedonia, with headquarters 

in Saloniki, were electrified by the news that an attempt 
; had just been made on Regent Alexander’s life by members 
of a secret society in the Serb army. Afterward it was con- 
clusively established that no such attempted assassination 
had occurred; at the time, however, the story rang true. 
There followed the so-called Saloniki Trial. “Apis” and 
scores of other officers suspected of membership in “The 
Black Hand,” or of however mild antagonism to the Re- 
; gent and his inner circle, were court-martialled. Four, in- 
cluding “Apis,” who had been most instrumental in return- 
ing the Karageorgevitch dynasty to power, were sentenced 
| to death and executed; most of the others were dismissed 
from the army. 

For a while, I am informed, even Peter, feebler and 
more miserable daily, believed that “The Black Hand” had 
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tried to kill Alexander. Subsequently he learned the truth. 
but, king in name only, he was powerless to do anything 
about it. The masses of people, however, knew nothing of | 
what went on behind the scenes of their national tragedy, 
When the war ended and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes (as Yugoslavia was initially called) came into 
existence, Alexander was the most popular man who had 
ever held power in that part of the Balkans. He permitted 
Peter to be called Liberator, but he got all the homage. In 
the first years after the war, he moved much about the 
country. A deft actor, he was gracious to all, simple, demo- 
cratic everywhere, with just enough pomp now and then to 
impress those who liked to be impressed. He went into the 
fields, chatted with peasants and patted them on their 
backs; joked with peasant women, tasted their bread, be- 
came godfather of their children. 

His father lived, neglected, in a dilapidated house out- 
side of Belgrade. Svetozar Pribicevitch, then an important 
government Minister and now one of Alexander’s most bit- 
ter enemies living in exile, tells in a book, recently pub- 
lished in Paris, of his visit to the old King shortly before 
his death in 1921. Ina bare room, Peter lay on a bed with- 
out sheets, only a rough army blanket over his body, his 
bare feet sticking out from under the cover. His only serv- 
ant was a soldier. He didn’t want to be taken to the palace. 

Then, “The King is dead! Long live the King!” 

When he came to the throne, Alexander was thirty-three 
and at the height of his popularity; but under the constitu- 
tion then in effect he had no power save that he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army—he took full advantage of 
this position. “The White Hand” was in control of the 
army, and he always managed to have as Minister of War 
one of his trusted Serb generals. He had the backing ot 
the French General Staff and French capital interested in 
Yugoslavia for important military and economic reasons, 
and in a few years he built up a great war machine based 
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upon iron discipline. He made his friend General Peter 
Zivkovitch commandant of the Royal Guards; together 


@ they raised that force to 40,000 picked men. 


On the top of a hill near Belgrade he built himself a 

small fortress villa, and around the hill were erected rows 
and rows of barracks for the infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
regiments organized to protect his person. The lawn in 
front of the villa was made large enough for an airplane to 
> take off, and rumor has it that under the building were dug 
» secret passageways and chambers. 
' The people of the new kingdom had little political ex- 
| perience. When the country was reorganized, the biggest 
| positions in the government were filled by old-time Balkan 
) politicians, mostly Serbs of the type of Nikola Pasitch, or 
| younger men who had suffered great privation in the war 
and now wanted to get as quickly and close to the trough as 
' possible and seize for themselves and their friends every 
economic advantage in sight. The parliament, with its two 
' dozen parties, was a circus and a madhouse. The party lead- 
ers were, for the most part, demagogues and pushers whose 
| one common aim was to become Ministers and get to the 
trough. 

With wisdom, tact, and firm insistence on moderation, a 
man in Alexander’s position, with his immense popularity 
among the masses, could have forced or induced the parlia- 
ment—as President Masaryk did in Czecho-Slovakia—to 
do its work intelligently, could have kept adventurers and 
grafters out of office, and thereby made it possible for de- 
cent men to get into politics. 

But Alexander, alas! was not that sort of king. A great- 
grandson of the despotic Black George and a sympathetic 
student of the tsarist methods of government, he chose, 
while creating his military machine and building his per- 
sonal fortress, to keep temporarily out of open politics and 
play secretly—as he did for seven years—one party leader 
against another, increase the ineffectiveness of the parlia- 
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ment, stir the demagogues to more and more scandalous be. 
havior, and change Ministers every few months. In seyep 
years there were twenty-odd complete changes in the gov. 
ernment—and, in seven cases out of ten, as soon as a Minis. 
ter became an ex- Minister he built himself a palace in Bel. 
grade or retired to the Riviera. 

Playing secret politics with Ministers and would-be 
Ministers, Alexander, with his cunning, had no hard time 
in raising his personal allowance from the government to 
over a million dollars a year, and in acquiring estates and 
castles without paying for them—presents from local poli- 
ticians. Nor was it difficult for him to become a share. 
holder, often without investing a penny, in some of the 
country’s leading industries, banks, and newspapers, from 
which he now draws—via a system of strawmen—an an- 
nual income exceeding that of his civil list allowance. The 
bulk of his money, it is said, he has been sending since 1922 
to banks in other countries. 

With this sort of thing going on, Belgrade became a 
veritable stronghold of corruption and inefficiency. Mem- 
bers of the parliament, egged on by the King’s agents, or of 
their own accord, called each other bad names while in ses- 
sion, and engaged in fist fights. By the middle of the last 
decade the parliament had reduced itself to an international 
scandal and a joke. This was, many believe, what Alexan- 
der wanted. 

The situation reached its climax in the summer of 1928, 
when one of the deputies killed or wounded four other 
deputies on the floor of the parliament. One of the wounded 
men, who subsequently died, was the Croat peasant leader 
Stefan Raditch—an honest demagogue extremely danger- 
ous to Alexander and his hegemony. The killer had been in 
closest contact with the Court for years, and the first thing 
he did after the shooting was to report to the Minister of 
the Court in the royal palace, and he was surprised and 1n- 
dignant when the latter had him arrested. He was tried and 
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7 given a term in the most comfortable prison in the country, 
> and the best-informed people in Yugoslavia believe that he 
7 had been prompted to do the shooting. The incident hor- 
rified the country and entire Europe. Which, again, was 
what Alexander wanted. 

> Suddenly, on January 6, 1929, he issued a manifesto 
abolishing the parliament and also the constitution, over 
) which he had no legal power, and which, six years before, 
© he had solemnly sworn to defend and preserve. Surrounded 

by his junta, he leapt to the saddle as dictator. 

> Half the people, having no hint of the real situation in 
Belgrade during the previous years, were glad the parlia- 
» ment was dissolved. In their simplicity, they trusted their 
heroic and charming king, who had been so great in war 
and now so frequently appeared among them in the most 
democratic manner. The other half submitted to the dicta- 
torship because that was all they could do. The King-Dic- 
tator had behind him the army, the only power in the state 
which was equipped for fighting. There was significance in 
the fact that the King made General Zivkovitch of the 
Royal Guards his Prime Minister. 

To the foreign press the King-Dictator and the Premier 
declared that the dictatorship was only temporary. Alex- 
ander said that, as his father’s son, he believed in parlia- 
mentary government with all his soul. Zivkovitch, likewise, 
maintained that his ideal was parliamentary rule. As soon as 
possible, perhaps in six months, they insisted, a new demo- 
cratic form of government would be established. 

But six months went by, then a year passed, and Alexan- 
| der and Zivkovitch, working hand in hand, made no move 
to reinstate democracy in a saner form. Their régime be- 
came more and more dictatorial and tyrannical. When Pri- 
bicevitch, a Cabinet Minister once on close personal terms 
with Alexander, proposed to appeal to the King to keep his 
promise and suspend the dictatorship, he was arrested and, 
though in poor health, exiled into a remote malarial vil- 
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lage. That he didn’t die there is due to President Masaryk 
of Czecho-Slovakia, who intervened on his behalf. 

Less known politicians were clapped into prisons, along 
with thousands of peasants and intellectuals who dared to 
come out in favor of democracy and the liberal form of 
government. Scores of opponents of the dictatorship were 
assassinated in the streets of the principal cities by secret 
government agents. The press was under a severe censor- 
ship. Terror was general. 

The King-Dictator took upon himself all authority, in- 
cluding that over the National Bank and the state monopo- 
lies, which are Yugoslavia’s principal economic factors. His 
Ministers were mere clerks. 

By 1931 it had become obvious that Alexander had 
planned to establish absolute rule from the beginning, very 
probably even before he became king; that, when he had 
established it, he had not intended to return the country to 
any sort of constitutional form of government; and that 
now, with all the force and resources of the state at his 
command, it might be some time before the people—the 
majority of whom are passionately addicted to democratic 
principles—would succeed in gaining control of their gov- 
ernment. The parliament which he established in that year 
in response to pressure brought upon him by France and 
England was merely a sham parliament. 

When I came to Yugoslavia, in May, 1932, King Alex- 
ander and his camarilla’s “machine-gun rule” was in its 
fourth year. Having received a Guggenheim fellowship to 
write or travel and study in Europe for a year, I had de- 
cided to go to Yugoslavia because my native Slovenia now 
is part of that country. 

The beauty of the land and the kindness and hospitality 
of the people were the first things that struck me about the 
country. But soon I realized that politically things were 
extremely rotten in Yugoslavia. I sat in restaurants with 
people who were afraid to talk above a whisper. In the 
street they turned every few minutes to see if anyone was 
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close behind us. I learned that in some cities there was a po- 
litical secret agent, a gendarme, or a soldier for every 50 or 
100 people. 

I saw political meetings disbanded with bayonets. ‘There 
were rumors (which I later verified) of peasant uprisings 
that had been suppressed by the military with fire and 
sword. Men were found shot in alleyways and everyone 
whispered, “Secret police assassins.” I heard of political 
prisoners being tortured, in some cases to death; then I met 
released prisoners and saw torture marks on their bodies. 
“All the sadism and brutality in the country,” I was told, 
“are organized to uphold the régime.” 

Immediately on my arrival I found myself in a peculiar 
position. Partly because I, by origin a Yugoslav, had had a 
touch of success as a writer in the United States, but mainly 
because they were under strict censorship and could not 
print anything else that was even mildly interesting, the 
newspapers and magazines the country over began to fea- 
ture long stories about me, and kept that up throughout the 
year I was there. I was interviewed at every turn. In a few 
months I was one of the best-known persons in the country. 
Everywhere I went I was promptly surrounded by all sorts 
of people: young and old, city folk and peasants, intellectu- 
als, government officials, and various opponents of the ré- 
gime. One day I mentioned that I might write something 
about Yugoslavia for publication in America, which, of 
course, was promptly reported in the papers; then, wher- 
ever I appeared, people of diverse political opinions came 
to tell me about “the situation.” Officials were excessively 
kind and personally agreeable: I must say this even of those 
who, I later decided, were politically nothing less than 
scoundrels, 

But I could hardly have avoided seeing and listening to 
the King’s opposition, had I wanted to. I talked with hun- 
dreds of persons, from soreheaded ex-Ministers of the gov- 
ernment and former members of parliament to pure ideal- 
ists among the urban and rural population. All were eager 
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to tell me all they knew. Living under a tyrannical form of 
government, most of them—to use a recent Shavian phrase 
—were full of unemployed emotion. They wanted me to 
learn “the truth” about the Yugoslav people’s plight in re- 
lation to their government. Some of them insisted that the 
overwhelming majority of the population were against the 
dictatorial régime; that the erstwhile popularity of the 
King had almost completely evaporated; that there were 
beginnings of unrest even in the army—which, I realized 
before the end of my year there, were no great exaggera- 
tions. 

I checked their views, one against the other, and be- 
fore I had been there half the year I knew and felt the 
whole political agony of my native country. Here was a 
democratic people whose political inexperience, aided by 
post-war chaos and other factors, had led it to fall victim to 
the designs of a man whose contempt for democracy, lib- 
erty, and the common people equalled his hunger for direct 
and absolute power and personal wealth. 

Some of the government employees, on meeting me a 
second time, confided to me they shared my views and ac- 
tually, in their inmost hearts, were against the dictatorship 
and terror and censorship, but—well, a job is a job. ‘They 
tried to explain Alexander’s actions and methods in a way 
to make him appear less villainous, and themselves less ig- 
noble for holding positions in his government. “Really,” 
they said, “‘he is very nice personally. You should meet him 
before you return to America.” Every second person urged 
me to see Alexander. “He no doubt knows all about you and 
your views,” I was told; “he is well informed about every- 
thing going on in the country; but he won’t refuse to see 
you because you’re not in accord with his kind of gov- 
ernment. You’re an American writer and too important; 
there’s been so much written about you. You owe it to your- 
self as a journalist to see him. He may be the next king to 
become big news. You saw what happened to Alfonso.” 

Everyone admitted the King-Dictator’s ability and his 
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capacity for work. It seemed that no instructor in any sec- 
ondary school could be transferred without the royal signa- 
ture. He attended to everything. “It’s a disease with him,” 
said one official to me in Belgrade, “this craving for direct 
personal authority. He is a complete autocrat even in his 
own household.” 

An ex-Minister told me: “He can’t endure anyone being 
greater or more important in the country than he is. As soon 
as a man achieves eminence, he finds ways and means to do 
away with him. He is spiteful, ungrateful. He uses a man, 
then tosses him aside. He was doing that before he made 
himself dictator. He makes promises when it is necessary 
for him to make them, but seldom keeps them. He trusts 
few people, and those not always or in everything. He has 
a staff of personal spies. Some of these are important off- 
cials in the government and the army who confidentially 
report to him on other officials. Beside them, there is, of 
course, the regular espionage organization—I 5,000 secret 
agents whose sole or principal duty is to spy on the political 
opposition. All of them are on the state payroll.” “And 
speaking of the state payroll,” my informant went on, “re- 
minds me that just before you came to Yugoslavia he low- 
ered his own civil list allowance five per cent. The gov- 
ernment, it seems, was having a hard time balancing the 
budget. The press was ordered to print that fact on the first 
page. Of course, no mention was made that he was still get- 
ting over a million dollars a year. A week later, however, he 
transferred all the employees of the royal household to the 
state payroll. The English governess of the royal princes, 
for instance, was put on the payroll of the Ministry of En- 
lightenment as a teacher.” 

I heard rumors that Alexander was a sick man, with a 
serious organic disorder in his digestive system which now 
and then caused him great agonies and, with overwork, 
brought him to the verge of collapse. Actually, his illness is 
only an acute nervous condition, which, however, greatly 
affects his moods and thus disturbs or influences his work, 
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including some of his most important decisions. This nery- 
ous condition perhaps is the weakest spot in his make-up, 
His moods, frequent enough to be important, are apt to be 
extreme. One day he rages against some particular oppo- 
nent to his rule, or against the entire country because it does 
not appreciate what he is trying to do. Two months later he 
is apt to weep hysterically before some person, who later 
tells about it, and insists he is trying to do well by the coun- 
try and can’t understand why people don’t like his efforts. 
Most of the time, however, he has excellent control of 
himself. 

A high official in one of the Ministries in Belgrade said 
to me: “There is no doubt that the King believes his kind of 
rule, with him as ruler, is the best rule Yugoslavia could 
have. He undoubtedly has done things that are good. For 
instance, he put efficiency into government offices. But 
everything that is wrong with the country and his régime 
he blames on the perverseness of the people, the dema- 
gogues, and outside influences, such as the present world- 
wide economic crisis. I believe that in some departments he 
sincerely strives to do good according to his lights; only 
he is very egotistical; thinks too much of himself and of 
money, too little of the rest of us.” 

Another of his weaknesses, much discussed in Belgrade, 
is superstitiousness. He frequently consults clairvoyants. 
Shortly after the war, an old woman in Macedonia is said to 
have told him he would be assassinated when he opened the 
new parliament building; which, no end of people in Yugo- 
slavia insist, is the chief reason why the new parliament 
building, immediately behind the royal palace, is still un- 
finished, although it was begun twenty years ago. This old 
woman’s prophecy is widely considered also as one of the 
causes of Alexander’s violent anti-parliamentarism. 

He is in constant fear of assassination. He knows his fear 
is discussed everywhere; so every once in a while, to show 
he is not afraid, he suddenly appears on the main thorough- 
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fare of Belgrade accompanied by only one adjutant, appar- 
ently unguarded; but it is becoming generally known that 
for hours beforehand hundreds of secret agents are scat- 
tered up and down the avenue. 

I knew all these things about him before he received me. 
And, as it has been suggested, he knew a good many things 
about me. In the latter half of my stay in Yugoslavia, the 
official circles showed a lively interest in what I would 
write about the country. When I was in Belgrade, Minis- 
ters and other high officials invited me to come to see them. 
] was taken to lunch. They drove me about the capital. I 
had to have tea with a Court lady. Everyone was terribly 
nice. What did I think of Yugoslavia? I praised the coun- 
try’s beauty and the goodness of the people. I did not com- 
mit myself as to what and how I would write about it. A 
charming Serb in the government press bureau suggested 
that if I needed some “‘aid” in connection with my work, 
his office would be glad to help me. I needed no aid. An- 
other gentleman came to ask me if I would consider accept- 
ing a position which would in no way interfere with my 
literary work. Still another appeared with news that two 
Ministers of the government wanted to recommend me to 
His Majesty the King for the Order of the White Eagle; 
would I indicate in advance that I would accept it? 

All this made me uneasy. I began to curb my opinions 
about the dictatorship. I refused to give any more inter- 
views. None the less, for several weeks I was watched by 
secret agents wherever I went, and my mail was opened. 
Finally the dictatorship’s official newspaper in Belgrade, 
“Vreme,” printed an interview with me, which I never 
gave, but in which I was quoted as having spoken in most 
enthusiastic terms in favor of King Alexander’s régime. 
The official news agency then distributed the interview to 
other newspapers in Yugoslavia and to Yugoslav journals in 
South and North America, and some of them reprinted it. 

Although I had assurances from the Minister of the 
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Court that His Majesty would receive me by the middle of 
March, I was tempted to leave Yugoslavia without seeing 
Alexander, but my journalistic curiosity won and I waited 
till the audience was granted. When an adjutant ushered 
me into the royal presence, I was uncomfortable although 
Alexander was polite and democratic. We chatted about the 
loveliness of Yugoslavia. I ventured the remark that the 
people of Yugoslavia were a fine, proud race, and he ad- 
mitted that they were. There were long, to me awkward, 
pauses in our conversation, and we looked at one another. | 
sensed his unfriendliness, his eagerness to be rid of me. 

He apologized for not having received me earlier and 
told me how busy he was. But I stayed ten or fifteen min- 
utes longer. I felt a satisfaction in keeping him from his 
work. Just then, as I had been told by reporters an hour be- 
fore, he was personally directing the debate on the budget 
in the sham parliament—ordering some of his puppets to 
orate—lamely and stupidly, of course—against the régime, 
and others to reply brilliantly for the régime. 

Finally, still very charming, Alexander Karageorgevitch 
rose. It is his custom to ask visitors whom he considers 
friendly if they have a wish he can grant, or to give them 
of his own accord an autographed photograph or a package 
of specially made Court cigarettes. He did not ask me if | 
had a wish, nor did he give me anything. We chatted a 
while longer. Then he shook my hand, said he was glad he 
had met me, wished me pleasant journey to America, and 
went back to his telephone to continue the budget debate. 

I was glad to have met him, too. Walking out of his spa- 
cious sanctum, I thought of what someone had said to mea 
few months before, “(He may be the next king to become 
big news . . . Alfonso.” But I was also glad to get out of 
the fortress palace. 





HITLER’S NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
By LEON TROTSKY 


AIVE minds think that the office of kingship 

lodges in the king himself, in his ermine cloak 

and his crown, in his bones and veins. As a 

matter of fact, the office of kingship is an inter- 
relation between people. The king is king only because the 
interests and prejudices of millions of people are refracted 
through his person. When the flood of development sweeps 
away these interrelations, then the king appears to be only a 
washed-out male with a flabby underlip. He who was once 
called Alfonso the Thirteenth could discourse upon this, 
from fresh impressions. 

The leader by will of the people differs from the leader 
by will of God in that the former is compelled to clear the 
road for himself, or, at any rate, to assist the conjuncture of 
events in discovering him. Nevertheless, the leader is al- 
ways a relation between people, the individualistic supply to 
meet the collective demand. The controversy over Hitler’s 
personality becomes the sharper the more that the secret of 
his success is sought in himself. In the meantime, another 
political figure would be difficult to find that is in the same 
measure the focus of anonymous historic forces. Not every 
exasperated petty bourgeois could have become Hitler, but 
a particle of Hitler is lodged in every exasperated petty 
bourgeois. 

The rapid growth of German capitalism prior to the war 
by no means signified a simple destruction of the inter- 
mediate classes. Although it ruined some layers of the petty 
bourgeoisie, it created others anew: around the factories, 
artisans and shopkeepers; within the factories, technicians 
and executives. But while preserving themselves and even 
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growing numerically—the old and the new petty bourgeoi- 
sie compose a little less than one-half of the German nation 
—the intermediate classes have lost the last shadow of in- 
dependence. They live on the periphery of large-scale in- 
dustry and the banking system, and they live off the crumb; 
from the table of monopolies and cartels, and off the ideo- 
logical sops of their traditional theorists and politicians, 

The defeat in 1918 raised a wall in the path of German 
imperialism. External dynamics changed to internal. The 
war passed over into revolution. Social Democracy, which 
aided the Hohenzollerns in bringing the war to its tragic 
conclusion, did not permit the proletariat to bring the reyo- 
lution to its conclusion. It spent fourteen years in finding 
interminable excuses in its own existence for the Weimar 
democracy. The communist party called the workers to a 
new revolution but proved incapable of leading it. The 
German proletariat passed through the rise and collapse of 
war, revolution, parliamentarism, and pseudo-Bolshevism. 
At the time when the old parties of the bourgeoisie had 
drained themselves to the dregs, the dynamic power of the 
working class turned out to be impaired. 

The post-war chaos hit the artisans, the pedlars, and the 
civil employees no less cruelly than the workers. The eco- 
nomic crisis in agriculture was ruining the peasantry. The 
decay of the middle strata did not mean that they were 
made into proletarians inasmuch as the proletariat itself 
was casting out a gigantic army of chronically unemployed. 
The pauperization of the petty bourgeoisie, barely covered 
by ties and socks of artificial silk, eroded all official creeds 
and, first of all, the doctrine of democratic parliamentarism. 

The multiplicity of parties, the icy fever of elections, the 
interminable changes of ministries aggravated the social 
crisis by creating a kaleidoscope of barren political com- 
binations. In the atmosphere brought to white heat by war, 
defeat, reparations, inflation, occupation of the Ruhr, crisis, 
need, and despair, the petty bourgeoisie rose up against all 
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the old parties that had bamboozled it. The sharp griev- 
ances of small proprietors, never out of bankruptcy, of their 
university sons without posts and clients, of their daughters 
without dowries and suitors demanded order and an iron 
hand. 

The banner of National Socialism was raised by upstarts 
from the lower and middle commanding ranks of the old 
army. Decorated with medals for distinguished service, 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers could not be- 
lieve that their heroism and sufferings had not only come to 
nothing for the Fatherland but also gave them no special 
claims to gratitude. Hence their hatred of the revolution 
and the proletariat. At the same time, they did not want to 
reconcile themselves to being sent by the bankers, indus- 
trialists, and ministers back to the modest posts of book- 
keepers, engineers, postal clerks, and school-teachers. 

Hence their “socialism.” At the Iser and under Verdun 
+ they had learned to risk themselves and others, and to speak 
the language of command which powerfully overawed the 
petty bourgeois behind the lines. Thus these people became 
leaders. 

At the start of his political career, Hitler stood out 
perhaps only because of his big temperament, a voice much 
louder than others, and a circumscribed mentality much 
more self-assured. He did not bring into the movement any 
ready-made programme, if one disregards the insulted sol- 
dier’s thirst for vengeance. Hitler began with grievances 
and complaints about the Versailles terms, the high cost of 
living, the lack of respect for a meritorious non-commis- 
sioned officer, and the plots of bankers and journalists of the 
Mosaic persuasion. There were in the country plenty of 
ruined and drowning people with scars and fresh bruises. 
They all wanted to thump with their fists on the table. This 
Hitler could do better than others. True, he knew not how 
to cure the evil. But his harangues sounded now like com- 
mands and again like prayers addressed to inexorable fate. 
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Doomed classes, like those fatally ill, never tire of making 
variations on their plaints or of listening to consolation; 
Hitler’s speeches were all attuned to this pitch. Sentimental 
formlessness, absence of disciplined thought, ignoranc 
along with gaudy erudition—all these minuses turned int, 
pluses. They supplied him with the possibility of uniting all 
types of dissatisfaction around the beggar’s sack of No. 
tional Socialism, and of leading the mass in the direction in 
which it pushed him. In the mind of the agitator was pre. 
served from among his early personal improvisations what- 
ever had met with approbation. His political thoughts wer 
the fruits of oratorical acoustics. That is how the selection 
of slogans went on. That is how the programme was con- 
solidated. That is how the “leader” took shape out of the 
raw material. 

Mussolini, from the very beginning, reacted more con- 
sciously to social materials than Hitler, to whom the police 
mysticism of a Metternich is much closer than the political 
algebra of Machiavelli. Mussolini is mentally bolder and 
more cynical. It may be said that the Romish atheist only 
utilizes religion as he does the police and the courts while 
his Berlin colleague really believes in the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome. Even during the time when the future 
Italian dictator considered Marx as “our common immortal 
teacher,” he defended not unskilfully the theory which 
sees in the life of contemporary society first of all the re- 
ciprocal action of two classes, the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat. True, wrote Mussolini in 1914, there lie between 
them very numerous intermediate layers which seemingly 
form “a joining web of the human collective”; but “during 
periods of crisis, the intermediate classes gravitate, depent- 
ing upon their interests and ideas, to one or the other of the 
basic classes.” A very important generalization! Just 3 
scientific medicine equips one with the possibility not only 
of curing the sick but of sending the healthy to meet thei" 
forefathers by the shortest route, so the scientific analysis 0 
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class relations, predestined by its creator for the mobiliza- 
tion of the proletariat, enabled Mussolini, after he had 
jumped into the opposing camp, to mobilize the interme- 
diate classes against the proletariat. Hitler accomplished 
the same feat, translating the methodology of Fascism into 
the language of German mysticism. 

The bonfires in which flames the impious literature of 


arr 
pe 


» Marxism, light up brilliantly the class nature of National 
' Socialism. While the Nazis acted as a party and not as a 


state power, they did not quite find an approach to the 
working class. On the other side, the big bourgeoisie, even 
those who supported Hitler with money, did not consider 
his party theirs. The national “regeneration” leaned wholly 
upon the intermediate classes, the most backward part of 
the nation, the heavy ballast of history. Political art con- 
sisted in fusing the petty bourgeoisie into oneness through 
its solid hostility to the proletariat. What must be done in 
order to improve things? First of all, throttle those who are 
underneath. Impotent before large capital, the petty bour- 
geoisie hopes in the future to regain its social dignity by 
overwhelming the workers. 

The Nazis call their overturn by the usurped title of 
revolution. As a matter of fact, in Germany as well as in 
Italy, Fascism leaves the social system untouched. Taken by 
itself, Hitler’s overturn has no right even to the name 
counter-revolution. But it cannot be viewed as an isolated 
event; it is the conclusion of a cycle of shocks which began 
in Germany in 1918. The November revolution, which 
gave the power to the workers’ and peasants’ soviets, was 
proletarian in its fundamental tendencies. But the party 
that stood at the head of the proletariat returned the power 


| back to the bourgeoisie. In this sense the Social Democracy 


opened the era of counter-revolution, before the revolution 
could bring its work to completion. However, during the 
time when the bourgeoisie depended upon the Social De- 
mocracy, and consequently upon the workers, the régime 
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retained elements of compromise. Concurrently, the inter- 
national and the internal situation of German capitalism 
left no more room for concessions. The Social Democracy 
saved the bourgeoisie from the proletarian revolution; then 
came the turn of Fascism to liberate the bourgeoisie from 
the Social Democracy. Hitler’s overturn is only the final 
link in the chain of counter-revolutionary shifts. 

The petty bourgeois is hostile to the idea of development, 
for development goes immutably against him; progress 
brought him nothing except irredeemable debts. National 
Socialism rejects not only Marxism but Darwinism. The 
Nazis curse materialism because the victories of technology 
over nature have signified the triumph of large capital over 
small. The leaders of the movement are liquidating “in- 
tellectualism” not so much because they themselves possess 
second and third rate intellects but primarily because their 
historic role does not permit them to draw a single thought 
to its conclusion. The petty bourgeois takes refuge in the 
last resort, which stands above matter and above history, 
and which is safeguarded from competition, inflation, crisis, 
and the auction block. To evolution, economic thought, and 
rationalism—of the twentieth, nineteenth, and eighteenth 
centuries—is counterposed in his mind national idealism, as 
the source of the heroic beginning. Hitler’s nation is the 
mythological shadow of the petty bourgeoisie itself, its pa- 
thetic delirium of a millennium on earth. 

In order to raise it above history, the nation is given the 
support of the race. History is viewed as the emanation of 
the race. The qualities of the race are construed without 
relation to changing social conditions. Rejecting “economic 
thought” as base, National Socialism descends a stage lower 
—from economic materialism it appeals to zodlogic ma- 
terialism. 

The theory of race, specially created, it seems, for a pre- 
tentious self-educated individual who seeks for a universal 
key to all the secrets of life, appears particularly melan- 
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> choly in the light of the history of ideas. In order to create 
the religion of the genuine German blood, Hitler was 
) obliged to borrow at second hand the ideas of racialism 
) from a Frenchman, Count Gobineau, a diplomat and a 
) literary dilettante. Hitler found the political methodology 
> ready-made in Italy. Mussolini utilized widely the Marxist 
theory of the class struggle. Marxism itself is the fruit of 
) union between German philosophy, French history, and 
English economics. To investigate retrospectively the 
genealogy of ideas, even those most reactionary and muddle- 
headed, is to leave not a trace of racialism standing. 

The immeasurable thinness of National Socialistic phi- 
 losophy did not, of course, hinder the academic sciences 

from entering Hitler’s fairway, with all sails unfurled, 
i once his victory was sufficiently established. For the ma- 


® jority of the professorial rabble the years of the Weimar 


» régime were periods of riot and alarm. Historians, econo- 
' mists, jurists, and philosophers were lost in guesswork as to 
which of the contending criteria of truth was real, that is, 
which of the camps would turn out in the end the master of 
the situation. The Fascist dictatorship eliminates the doubts 
of the Fausts and the vacillations of the Hamlets of the 
university rostrums. Coming out of the twilight of parlia- 
| mentary relativity, knowledge once again enters into the 
kingdom of absolutes. Einstein has been obliged to pitch 
his tent outside the boundaries of Germany. 

On the plane of politics, racialism is a vapid and bom- 
bastic variety of chauvinism in alliance with phrenology. 
As the ruined nobility sought solace in the gentility of its 
blood, so the pauperized petty bourgeoisie befuddles itself 
with fairy tales concerning the special superiorities of its 
race. Worthy of attention is the fact that the leaders of Na- 
tional Socialism are not native Germans but interlopers 
from Austria, like Hitler himself, from the former Baltic 
provinces of the Tsar’s empire, like Rosenberg, and from 
colonial countries, like Hess, who is Hitler’s present alter- 
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nate for the party leadership. A school of barbaric national 
pothering along the cultural frontiers was required in order 
to instil into the “leaders” those ideas which later found re- 
sponse in the hearts of the most barbarous classes in Ger- 
many. 

Personality and class—liberalism and Marxism-~are 
evil. The nation—is good. But at the threshold of private 
property this philosophy is turned inside out. Salvation lies 
only in personal private property. The idea of national 
property is the spawn of Bolshevism. Deifying the nation, 
the petty bourgeois does not want to give it anything. On 
the contrary, he expects the nation to endow him with 
property and to safeguard him from the worker and the 
process-server. Unfortunately, the Third Reich will bestow 
nothing upon the petty bourgeois except new taxes. 

In the sphere of modern economy, international in its 
ties and anonymous in its methods, the principle of race ap- 
pears as an interloper from a mediaeval graveyard. The 
Nazis set out with concessions beforehand; the purity of 
race, which must be certified in the kingdom of the spirit 
by a passport, must be demonstrated in the sphere of 
economy chiefly by efficiency. Under contemporary condi- 
tions this means competitive capacity. Through the back 
door racialism returns to economic liberalism, freed from 
political liberties. 

Nationalism in economy practically comes down to im- 
potent, though savage, outbursts of anti-Semitism. The 
Nazis abstract the usurious or banking capital from the 
modern economic system because it is of the spirit of evil; 
and, as is well known, it is precisely in this sphere that the 
Jewish bourgeoisie occupies an important position. Bowing 
down before capitalism as a whole, the petty bourgeois de- 
clares war against the evil spirit of gain in the guise of the 
Polish Jew in a long-skirted caftan and usually without a 
cent in his pocket. The pogrom becomes the supreme ev!- 
dence of racial superiority. 
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The programme with which National Socialism came to 
power reminds one very much—alas—of a Jewish depart- 
ment store in an obscure province. What won’t you find 
here—cheap in price and in quality still lower! Recollec- 
tions of the “happy” days of free competition, and hazy 
traditions of the stability of class society; hopes for the re- 
generation of the colonial empire, and dreams of a closed 
economy; phrases about a reversion from Roman law back 
to the Germanic, and pleas for an American moratorium; 
an envious hostility to inequality in the person of a pro- 
prietor in an automobile, and animal fear of equality in the 
person of a worker in a cap and without a collar; the frenzy 
of nationalism, and the fear of world creditors. All the 
refuse of international political thought has gone to fill up 
the spiritual treasury of the neo-Germanic Messianism. 

Fascism has opened up the depths of society for politics. 
To-day, not only in peasant homes but also in the city sky- 
scrapers there lives alongside of the twentieth century the 
tenth or the thirteenth. A hundred million people use elec- 
tricity and still believe in the magic power of signs and ex- 
orcisms. What inexhaustible reserves they possess of dark- 
ness, ignorance, and savagery! Despair has raised them 
to their feet, Fascism has given them the banner. Every- 
thing that should have been eliminated from the national 
organism in the course of the unhindered development of 
society comes out to-day gushing from the throat; capitalist 
society is puking up the undigested barbarism. Such is the 
physiology of National Socialism. 

German Fascism, like the Italian, raised itself to power 
on the backs of the petty bourgeoisie which it turned into a 
battering ram against the working class and the institutions 
of democracy. But Fascism in power is least of all the rule 
of the petty bourgeoisie. On the contrary, it is a most ruth- 
less dictatorship of monopolist capital. Mussolini is right: 
the intermediate classes are incapable of independent poli- 
cies. During periods of great crisis they are called upon to 
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reduce to absurdity the policies of one of the two basic 
classes. Fascism succeeded in placing them in the service of 
capital. Such slogans as state control of trusts and the elimi- 
nation of unearned income were thrown overboard imme- 
diately upon the assumption of power. On the contrary, the 
particularism of German “lands” leaning upon the pecu- 
liarities of the petty bourgeoisie cleared the place for the 
capitalist-police centralism. Every success of the internal 
and foreign policies of National Socialism will inevitably 
mean the further crushing of small capital by the large. 

The programme of petty bourgeois illusions is not dis- 
carded; it is simply torn away from reality, and it dissolves 
in ritualistic acts. The unification of all classes reduces itself 
to semi-symbolic compulsory labor and to the confiscation 
of the labor holiday of May first for the “benefit of the 
people.” The preservation of the Gothic script in counter- 
poise to the Latin is a symbolic revenge for the yoke of 
the world market. The dependence upon the international 
bankers, Jews among the number, is not eased an iota, 
wherefore it is forbidden to slaughter animals according to 
the Talmudic ritual. If the road to Hell is paved with good 
intentions, then the avenues of the Third Reich are paved 
with symbols. 

Reducing the programme of petty bourgeois illusions to 
a naked bureaucratic masquerade, National Socialism raises 
itself over the nation as the purest form of imperialism. 
Absolutely false are hopes to the effect that Hitler’s gov- 
ernment will fall to-morrow, if not to-day, a victim of its 
internal insolvency. The Nazis required the programme in 
order to assume the power; but power serves Hitler not all 
for the purpose of fulfilling the programme. His tasks are 
assigned him by monopolist capital. The compulsory con- 
centration of all forces and resources of the people in the 
interests of imperialism—the true historic mission of the 
Fascist dictatorship—means the preparation for war, and 
this task, in its turn, brooks no internal resistance and leads 
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to further mechanical concentration of power. Fascism 
cannot be reformed or retired from service. It can only be 
overthrown. The political orbit of the régime leans upon 
the alternative, war or revolution? 

The first anniversary of the Nazi dictatorship is ap- 
proaching. All the tendencies of the régime have had time 
to take on a clear and distinctive character. The “‘socialist”’ 
revolution pictured by the petty bourgeois masses as a 
necessary supplement to the national revolution is officially 
liquidated and condemned. The brotherhood of classes 
found its culmination in the fact that on a day especially 
appointed by the government the haves renounced the /ors 
d’oeuvre and dessert in favor of the have-nots. The struggle 
against unemployment is reduced to the cutting of semi- 
starvation portions in two. The rest is the task of uniformed 
statistics. Planned autarchy is simply a new stage of eco- 
nomic disintegration. 

The more impotent the police régime of the Nazi is in 
the field of national economy, the more it is forced to trans- 
fer its efforts to the field of foreign politics. This corre- 
sponds fully to the inner dynamics of German capitalism, 
aggressive through and through. The sudden turn of the 
Nazi leaders to peaceful declarations could deceive only 
utter simpletons. What other method remains at Hitler’s 
disposal to transfer the responsibility for internal distresses 
to external enemies and to accumulate under the press of 
the dictatorship the explosive force of nationalism? This 
part of the programme, outlined openly even prior to the 
Nazis’ assumption of power, is now being fulfilled with 
iron logic before the eyes of the world. The date of the new 
European catastrophe will be determined by the time neces- 
sary for the arming of Germany. It is not a question of 
months, but neither is it a question of decades. It will be but 
a few years before Europe is again plunged into a war, un- 
less Hitler is forestalled in time by the inner forces of 
Germany. 








PETITION 
By MELVILLE CANE 


O be still 
Asa hill, 
To be cool 
Asa pool, 
To dare 
To be bare— 
To be nil; 


To surrender the will 
That the will may be free 
To submit, as the sand to the sea; 


That the hope 
May take shape, 
As the sand from the sea; 


That the dream— 
No longer a dream— 


Shall finally be; 


That the soul 
Shall be earthless— 
Earthless and whole. 








THE TWO CONSCIENCES 
By MARY M. COLUM 


T was easy for the makers of literature to say, “I have 
raised a Monument more enduring than brass, loftier 
than the lofty pyramids,” or, “Not marble nor the 
gilded monuments of princes shall outlive this power- 

ful rhyme,” for though the passion and intellect that went 
into the brass and the pyramids and the gilded monuments 
may have been greater than that which went into the odes 
of Horace or the sonnets of Shakespeare, the medium of the 
makers of literature was words and sounds, and these can 
last forever. Brass and marble, paint and canvas, limit the 
life of the work of art expressed in them to the life of the 
medium; the picture can only live as long as the canvas it 
is painted on; the sculpture and the monument as long as 
the marble or the bronze they are made of. But literature is 
made with words and sounds, and these, once recorded, can 
endure to the limits of time. The artist who chooses to ex- 
press himself in words has chosen not only an everlasting 
medium but the one most universally understood. This uni- 
versality or lastingness of the medium is part of the ad- 
vantage great writers have over all other great men, and is 
the chief advantage that living writers have over the great- 
est living men in other fields. In every large city minor and 
trivial writers are better known than great painters or musi- 
cians or scientists, for they have control over that medium 
by which nearly all things are made known—words. 

Yet with all this, literature, like every other art, is pro- 
duced for a minority of the human race: the masses in any 
country have no great direct interest in it because they have 
neither the time nor the vitality, apart altogether from the 
question as to what proportion of people have the intellec- 
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tual or emotional equipment for understanding any art, 
The vitality of men in the mass is engaged primarily in all 
the activities and organizations and labors connected with 
that major occupation of humanity—heanding life on to 
others; they are too busy trying to live, trying to earn the 
necessities, real or imaginary, connected with providing a 
home and the rearing of offspring, so that they have little 
energy left over for the comprehension of life or of any 
art. They make the most of what forms of life or art come 
their way provided these do not make too great demands on 
them, preferring such as give either entertainment and 
recreation, or such as are a help in the management of their 
lives. The mass of men, now as they have always done, 
prefer forms of art related to spectacles, pageants, and 
dramas, such as are given in theatres or arenas. In certain 
periods, and in certain countries like ancient Greece or 
Shakespearian England, the people were better conditioned 
to the understanding of art, or else were less spoiled and 
worn out by their occupations, so that the drama produced 
was great literature written for a people who demanded it 
and understood it. 

Art is the concern directly of only a minority in any 
country, and it is for this minority that all the books are 
written, all the pictures painted, and all the music made. 
There is nothing strange about this—all high products of 
the human mind, whether science or philosophy or the- 
ology, are for minorities, and only interest the majority as 
something that will either amuse them or help them, with 
the difference, that from science they demand some form 
of material help, from art or literature, as from religion or 
philosophy, some form of immaterial help—from the one, 
something for the body, from the other, something for the 
spirit. Sheer disinterestedness in the pursuit of these occu- 
pations is not of any great import to them, for they are en- 
gaged in “making the world go round,” in the simple 
living of physical life or that part of it which can be lived 
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according to anybody’s potentialities and opportunities. No 
one with any conviction can set about saying whether the 


| majority or the minority is more important in what is com- 


monly termed “the final scheme of things”—one only 
asks that the labors of each be recognized in their place and 
importance and according to their own rules and laws. 
Man, however, to whom material things are of such 
tremendous importance, has nevertheless decided that the 
human achievements most worthy of remembrance come 
from the spirit, and these are what the race really values— 
indeed, they are those which set up the ideal values by 
which other values are measured. These spiritual achieve- 
ments are attached to, or spring from, religion, art, phi- 
losophy. Though art and religion, and art and philosophy, 
have frequently worked hand in hand, there has never been 
atime when morals, which is both a branch of religion and 


| a branch of philosophy, has not been at loggerheads with 


art. This is simply stating that the two main consciences of 
the human race, the ethical conscience and the aesthetic 
conscience, contemplate man from standpoints which are 
often completely incompatible: the ethical conscience con- 


templates the human passions as moral qualities; the aes- 


thetic conscience, as an array of poetic and psychological 
powers. The ethical conscience evaluates man not only as a 
creature of abstract vices and virtues but also by the manner 
in which he fits into society and obeys the rules which so- 
ciety has formed for the convenient and orderly arrange- 
ment of living; it summarizes man as good or bad, virtuous — 
or vicious, as he keeps these rules and laws and codes. The 
aesthetic conscience summarizes man as a creature of pas- 
sions and aspirations, the history of which is the history of 
life itself. Naturally enough, more people understand the 
ethical conscience in its ordinary, everyday manifestations 
than understand the aesthetic conscience in any manifesta- 
tion. A man who keeps conscientiously the laws and codes 
may seem to the everyday ethical conscience a virtuous 
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person, yet the same man may conceivably appear when 
viewed by the aesthetic conscience a very poor creature 
indeed, bereft of all psychological interest. Morals are the 
fruit of the ethical conscience, art of the aesthetic con- 
science; each has its own rules, and while in actual practice, 
neither ethics nor art can be at all times judged exclusively 
by its separate laws, just as nothing in life can be so judged, 
it is the desire of every artist that his work should be judged 
by purely aesthetic laws. 

Life is the subject of all the arts, but literature more than 
any of the others has the power to express life and to be the 
history of life and human relations. As no definition of 
literature can be entirely explanatory no apology is made 
for the numerous definitions or explanations that are scat- 
tered through these pages. Literature is not, as many pro- 
fessors of it assume, the history of the moral laws man has 
evolved, or of the regulations he has invented for the con- 
trol of the passions; it is not the history of the best that has 
been known and thought in the world; it is, as far as pos- 
sible, the history of everything that has been known and 
thought in the world; it is the attempt of man to express all 
human experiences—everything that the race and the in- 
dividual have undergone. All the arts, of course, are an 
attempt to express human experience, but the others are 
limited by the nature of their medium; literature alone 1s 
unlimited and has in itself the potentiality of revealing the 
whole history of man, his emotions, his passions, his long- 
ings ordered or disordered, tutored or untutored, good or 
bad. Such a history of life is both disinterested and inter- 
ested—disinterested in that it is a search for truth as science 
is. Its authors are under the necessity of regarding as psy- 
chological forces and poetic powers those human passions 
which are the pivots around which their history moves; 
they do not regard them merely as moral qualities in the 
manner of theologians or moralists. This history of life 
which is literature, on the other hand, is interested in that 
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it is colored, recreated, rearranged according to the per- 
sonality, temperament, intellectual and emotional powers 
of the recorder. Every work of genius is a new creation, as 
every human being is, made up of elements of which the 
material—that is, the external life which the author had to 


| deal with—is one, and the other the author’s individual 


mind. 

Art includes both the material and the manner in which 
the material is worked and used. The most luminous and, 
at the same time, the most practical definition of art is the 
one abstracted from Scholastic philosophy by the French 
philosopher Jacques Maritain—“Recta ratio factibilium,” 
which may be freely rendered into English as the right 
ordering, or the right arrangement, of the work to be done 
or the thing to be made. A book by Florence Barclay or 
Michael Arlen or any other writer of a popular class might 
contain the same material as a work by Tolstoy or Hardy, 


' but would not on this account be comparable to the work of 


these great artists, for neither Arlen nor Barclay, nor the 
popular writers in general, have the emotional, intellectual, 
or imaginative power necessary to accomplish the right ar- 
rangement, the right revelation of the material. In addition 
tonot having the power to produce a work of art the above- 
mentioned writers have not had that aim. Themselves and 
their work carefully looked into, it will be found that their 
aim was to produce a salable article which in addition to 
bringing them money would bring amusement, a sense of 
well-being and even of moral uplift to their readers. It 
would be difficult to think of such authors producing a 
work which would not be in response to the desire of a 
great number of people and agreeable to them in matter 
and treatment. 

On the other hand, an artist wishing to create a character 
like, for example, that of Mrs. Bloom in “Ulysses” may 
find that for the perfection of his creation, for the right 
revelation of the material, he has to give her lines of 
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thought and a vocabulary disagreeable, or even profoundly 
shocking, to a great number of people—so shocking, in 
fact, that the book is banned in many countries even though 
it has attained that highest virtue in an artist, the right 
revelation of the material. It can happen also that an artist, 
a man with the gift for producing a work of art, may, 
through desire for money or popularity, deliberately omit 
from his work qualities that are necessary for the right 
revelation of the material; in that case, he is doing what is 
called prostituting his art—producing something for the 
greatest entertainment of the greatest number, or pander- 
ing to their prejudices. 

Often a work of art needs no fight whatever against re- 
ceived ideas or prejudices: opposing received ideas or ac- 
cepted moralities is in itself no sign of originality or artistry 
—it may, in fact, be a sign of weak-mindedness or neuroti- 
cism. The originality of a work of art is in the material, the 
ideas, and the just expression of them. The material, the 
arrangement, and the final form are all inseparably bound 
together; not the matter alone or the form or the style, but 
all together make a work of literature. 

A work of literature is not destined for such or such a 
particular end, or for such or such a common good of hv- 
manity; it is not meant to serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number: it is its business simply to express the piece 
of life the author knows or understands or has discovered. 
As a scientist cannot be turned away from the pursuit of 
truth in his discovery, let us say, of the nature of time or 
the nature of man because he happens to be confronted with 
the idea that existing knowledge will receive a dangerous 
shock, or existing notions will be dangerously uprooted, in 
the same way an artist cannot allow himself to be turned 
from the pursuit of truth as he sees it by the notion that the 
way he sees it is not for the happiness or the well-being of 
his fellow men. He has to make his work the best he can 
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without allowing other provinces of human achievement to 
shove their laws or rules on to him. 

Pure literature, therefore, can never be propaganda, for 
propaganda is the turning aside of literature from the ex- 
pression of life, which is its province, to the praise or ad- 
vertisement of some policy, some endeavor, some side line 
of life which may represent a public good. It is the subjec- 
tion of one form of human endeavor to another, and fre- 
quently in practice is the submission of men of mind to men 
of action. Some great literary artists have applied them- 
selves to propaganda of a kind and become pamphleteers; 
but it is not for the object of their propaganda they are 
remembered, but for some revelation of life. 

The right of any artist to work according to the eternal 
laws of his art does not at all mean that any public, if it so 
desires, cannot criticise as harshly or condemn as much as it 
pleases a work of art. The right of the public to condemn 
the work of an artist is as great as the right of the artist to 
produce it, but no greater. No public or law in a civilized 
country ought to have the right to suppress or destroy a 
work of art. 

Works of art are commonly attacked by the general pub- 
lic for one thing only: freedom or frankness in treating 
matters connected with sexual relations; they are com- 
monly attacked by philosophers and theologians if they dis- 
play subversive tendencies in politics or religion. Sometimes 
they are attacked for what is called false logic, from the 
idea that what is logically sound must be true—an idea 
contradicted by experience. 

All these attacks and criticisms are perfectly legitimate. 
The public in all periods has objected to descriptions of 
emotions connected with sexual relationship and for the 
psychologically sound reason that for only a small propor- 
tion of the human race has the sex relation in itself been a 
poetical and transforming experience. The vast majority 
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think, and have always thought, that all manifestations of 
love except such as take place between legal or conven- 
tionally arranged bonds represent an undignified, if not a 
low, form of animal life, and that sex is a dignified experi- 
ence only when settled down and veiled with domestic 
affection with a legal relationship for the woman and chil- 
dren. As nudity was supposed to suggest sex, nudes have 
been very generally disapproved of. One must remember 
that Michelangelo’s statue of the naked young David was 
as gravely attacked in the Italy of his time as any piece of 
frank contemporary art by Anglo-Saxon puritans. 

Man has arrived but slowly at the conception of love as 
he has arrived but slowly at thought; and only a minority 
understands either one or the other of these, the most 
ecstatic and, at the same time, the most profoundly mourn- 
ful experiences of humanity. Everyone has the right to de- 
fend his own comprehension, or lack of comprehension of 
them; the ordinary man as well as the artist or thinker. If 
the artist has a right to choose any material he wishes and 
the right to employ every means he can to make a lasting 
thing and to defend it, the public also has the same right to 
defend what it has made—its rules and regulations for the 
convenient conduct of life. One must remember that there 
are many battles to which there can be no end, which in their 
very nature must be perpetual. There have to be such con- 
flicts; if there were not the world would become static, and 
in a static world both art and morality would lose their 
meaning. 





MY UNCLE GEORGE TRAVELS WEST 
By DOROTHY TYLER 


OMETIMES the life natural to a man will seek him 
out in the most unlikely of places. It was so with my 
great-uncle George, who, born on the land of staid 
parents, had yet an untamed rebellion in his blood, 

and one day suffered a revolution because of it. 

He belonged to one of those families whose members 
live all their lives together and in one place, and, dead, lie 
in one burial plot. Perhaps, I had sometimes thought, they 
expected to rise with one accord when the time was ripe for 
resurrection, to be judged and saved or condemned in one 
job lot, as one sees families do in a curious modern picture. 
My great-uncle had grown well accustomed to such an 
idea of life and death, in spite of his latent inclinations, 
when a gipsy girl upset the family apple cart, and he 
joined those who were moving the American frontier 
westward. 

It was a long time before I learned much about this. My 
uncle’s behavior was not credited to originality or ambition 
but was looked upon as an apostasy which it would do the 
younger members of the family little good to know about. 
While I grew up in a kind of shadowy knowledge concern- 
ing him, I somehow came by the impression that even more 
regrettable than my uncle’s going to live in an uncertain 
West was his dying there and lying, forsaken and alone, in 
an alien burial ground. 

I heard the story one day in the most suitable of places— 
the meadow where he and the gipsy had met and loved 
each other. It followed, this tale, upon one of those peri- 
odic visits to the family graveyard to which the older gen- 
eration attached so much importance. I was not altogether 
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pleased to be considered of a proper age to share in thes 
melancholy responsibilities. Still, the trip was made with 
my favorite aunt and the occasion was not wholly unpleas- 
ant. The graves were in an old cemetery, more populous 
than the town it belonged to, and far more beautiful. On 
the farther side of its high wrought-iron gate the narrow 
road ran white, making a clean cleft in the soft green grass, 
It rose slowly and steadily with the hilly land, and there 
were evergreen trees on either side. One saw through the 
gate, as a frame, a landscape that looked as if it might be- 
long in Italy, and not in the little inland town of Michi- 
gan where it was. An old sexton of an odd turn of mind, 
who seemed to have a vague idea that the bleakness of life 
was somehow mitigated if the dead lay beautifully, had 
laid out the cemetery long ago, and though it was now 
tended but indifferently there were still evidences of the 
early care he had lavished upon it. 

Near the oblong of ground in which the dead of our 
family lay buried was the edge of a wood where elms and 
beech trees stirred in the full-leaved greenness of the time. 
Over the crest of the hill grew Indian tobacco, dry and 
white, fragrant with its odd scent, like that emanating 
from linen which has lain undisturbed for some time ina 
cupboard lined with scented wood. The sun shone straight 
overhead, giving the evergreen trees that exaggerated tri- 
angular look, topped by a glittering star, which belongs to 
the Christmas tree, and striking here and there on the 
gravestones, on which were carved in relief the clasped 
hands, the myrtle and the willow tree, the recumbent 
lambs and guarding angels, and in fact, all the plants and 
animals, Christian and pagan, which the most matter-of- 
fact people will have designed to symbolize the blessedness 
of this final sleep. 

Here, where the memory of dozens of earlier trips made 
me think of him, it seemed to me that my uncle George 
might have done worse than to stay moored to his milking 
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stool and to have lain here at last. A great yellow rosebush 
fourished over the graves of my grandparents, the petals 
falling over the white stones, the pollen, a rich yellow 
powder, dry and grainy as the sand of an anthill, spilling 
itself like a wave that diminished to a drop or two at the 
utmost point. My aunt was silent as she moved about, set- 
ting out some maidenhair ferns she had brought with her, 
going for water, planting little areas of the green mosses 
we had brought from woods passed on the way. She was 
a thoughtful, unhappy creature. I watched her in profile 
as she knelt weeding the border of candytuft and forget- 
me-nots around the graves of two children who had died 
in infancy. Her slim fingers deftly separated and pulled 
out the alien greenery. 

I wandered about, trying for perhaps the twentieth time 
to fathom the symbolism of the acorns cut in the granite 
of my grandparents’ gravestone, and thinking as I had 
done before that they were singularly inept who had 
thought of them as suitable: for in a graveyard how many 
great oaks had fallen to far less than the promise of acorns. 
Appraising the inscriptions on some of the stones, I was 
struck again with the cold strangeness of the birth and 
death dates on the graves of people one has known and 
perhaps loved. Waiting for my aunt to be finished with 
this work which she preferred to do alone, I sat down at 
last on a long slab of the kind that covers the whole grave. 
She had picked up a handful of acorns shed on the lot from 
a big oak near-by and stood rolling them meditatively in 
her hand as she looked at the graves. It was a kind of be- 
havior her two children would have found intolerable, but 
she was my favorite aunt and I could bear with and even 
enjoy her vagaries. 

What she was thinking of, I did not doubt, was the ab- 
sence of my great-uncle George from this place where, 
dead, he certainly belonged, according to all family tradi- 
tion. I knew my grandmother had always thought so when 
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she visited this place, for she said as much to me, and my 
aunt, for all her differences, had never broken away from 
the family ways of thinking. As the coldness of the granit. 
slab, which lay in the shadow of the oak, crept up into my 
body and consciousness and made me at last impatient to 
be gone, I decided to have the story of my uncle George 
from her before we returned to the city. 

We walked back to the gate of the cemetery in the early 
afternoon, my aunt silent, busy with her family thoughts 
I quiet and hungry but still curious. As we climbed into 
the car, which smelled pungently from standing in the sun, 
I privately fixed upon The Maples as the most evocative of 
places for our picnic lunch. That had been the name of 
my uncle’s house, and we still used it to designate the site, 
beyond the other end of the town. 

We drove down the hill, past the rows of houses, and 
rattled over the shaky wooden bridge with its red iron sup- 
ports. Beside it the small flour mill, that was now the 
town’s sole industrial resource, churned its primitive pai- 
dle wheel, grinding out its “1goo Flour,” the plaintive 
product that had followed on the demise of lumbering 
days. The gravel of the road slithered hotly as we turned 
the corner with the sleepy stores doing their somnolent 
business. The loafers sat with their forlorn hats tipped over 
peering eyes, their arms around skinny knees, their lean 
and insignificant haunches at anchor on the cool curbstones 
beneath awnings of the stores spread against the sun. | 
knew that an impulse of relief welled up in my aunt’s spirit 
as we passed into the open country. It had been a good little 
town in her girlhood, and it was not pleasant to have tt 
thus wither away, searing the green of her memories and 
making her feel old, as she said. 

While she sat beside me, her hands folded in her lap, | 
thought of her, as I had done many times before, as one 
who has in some way been irretrievably hurt by life. She 
seemed asleep as we drove over the hot road, but het 
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thoughts, like my own, were probably busy with the fa- 
miliar places. Silently we passed the house of the old Scot 
who had walked slowly on these roads, bent over a knotted, 
lumpy cane which he somehow managed to guide neither 
right nor left, but straight in front of him. He had been 
like a rustic figure in Wordsworth, too real to be true. We 
passed the culvert where wild morning-glories grew in 
the summer and where I had more than once found coiled, 
sticky and cold and perilous (or so I thought), a big snake 
taking its ease on the foundation buttresses. I remembered 
the lazy slow skirling of the water beneath in the days be- 
fore the August drought reduced it first to a trickle and 
then to drops. 

We came to the house where my grandfather had lived. 
The row of great maples—the favorite tree of the family 
—that he had planted some half a century before, had this 
afternoon that long blow in the summer wind which had 
seemed to me to produce so lonely and formidable a sound. 
The house itself had become as dilapidated and wind- 
blown as a banana tree. My aunt and I kept our heads reso- 
lutely turned away and would not look at it or speak about 
it. We saw in our mind’s eye the broken-down portico, the 
© crumbled steps, the eroded cornices, the eyeless windows, 
) the neglected grape arbor. With the exaggeration the emo- 
tions will lend to the mind in such a situation, it seemed 
that a dozen ancient régimes had gone over the place since 
I was a child. I had momentarily a fanciful glimpse of my 
» grandfather moving uneasily somewhere in this ruin, and 
I thought of the night, when perhaps his spirit bestirred 
itself out here among the trees he had planted; perhaps he 
muttered, in one of his old towering tempers, the ghost 
of those thundering oaths that had sent all the cats and 
womenfolk of the household flying before him. 

“He was a nocturnal kind of animal,” I said to my aunt. 
She assented, knowing in some way of whom I spoke. 

“So was Uncle George,” said she unexpectedly. 
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“Well, they were brothers,” said I, and I advanced the 
plan of having our lunch near The Maples. 

“It is a lovely spot,” agreed my aunt, and I addressed 
myself to getting there. It was not far, but the roads were 
country roads, more used, even now, to hayricks and stone- 
boats than to automobiles. The dirt road was baked dry by 
the sun and pulverized by passing wheels. The gras:- 
hoppers whizzed about, a burden to themselves and to us, 
sometimes striking the hood of the engine with their dis- 
gusting metallic thud. The locusts set up their afternoon 
drone. A farmer drove past us with a big load of sweet 
new-mown hay. It was like the essence of the season, gar- 
nered and drawn past our noses. [ turned as near as I dared 
to the dried-up gully bordering my side of the road, to 
allow him to pass. He tipped his earth-colored felt hat and 
looked at us inquiringly, narrowing his eyes in his chopped, 
tanned face till they were small blue searchlights ferreting 
out our identity. He did not know us, nor we him. I heard 
my aunt sigh. Once she had felt that the people here would 
always be familiar to her. Perhaps my uncle had initiated 
all this ferment of change, I thought; for doubtless in 
most of the migrations westward there had been one or 
two men who had communicated to others the yeast stir- 
ring in their blood. 

We met nothing further but the truck of the village’s 
general store, on its daily mission of picking up eggs and 
delivering provisions. The drowsiness of the midsummer 
afternoon was creeping upon the land. I remembered 
vividly how irksome it had been to me as a child. Every- 
thing, I had thought, went to sleep—my grandmother on 
the sofa, over the week’s issue of “The Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” her oval, steel-rimmed spectacles slipping down her 
nose; my grandfather in his high-backed splint-seated 
chair, his tall, thin form developing a tendency to move 
its parts in alternating directions from head to feet, and his 
face, that usually expressed a kind of whimsical humor, 
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assuming the look, gaunt and hard-bitten, belonging to the 
pioneer on the land. He would snore. My grandmother’s 
breathing would become a wistful soughing. There was 
nothing left but the whirr and ticking of the bronze-faced 
clock on the mantel and the rhythmic clucking from the 
poultry yard. Out there, I knew, a fat Plymouth Rock or 
two were cracking stray kernels of corn or striking vi- 
ciously, between lazy squawks, at a weed poking its head 
through the wire fence. Playing my role of good grand- 
child, I scarcely stirred, but sat watching these old folk, 
stifling the yawns I had caught from them. 

Perhaps my aunt thought of scenes like these. I won- 
dered whether, like me, she thought of that determined 
daytime sleep of my grandparents as blending insensibly 
into the uninterrupted sleep they now took. 

“What are you thinking?” I asked. 

“About Uncle George,” she said. ‘When I was a child 
it seemed only natural that remarkable things should hap- 
pen, and I accepted Uncle George and his behavior along 
with other miracles as only to be expected. But now when 
I come back here it seems unbelievable that anything as 
uncommon as part of his life should have happened here. 
It isso warm and sleepy.” 

That, I said (though I didn’t know what miracles my 
uncle had manoeuvred) was exactly how it seemed to me. 
In this quiet place I could imagine no other life than the 
biblical kind, in which there were only the natural land- 
marks of birth and marriage, work and death, which could 
not be obscured here by more artificial proceedings, as city 
men managed to obscure them. I should like to know, I 
said, how my great-uncle George had managed to bungle 
the pattern. 

“You should know,” my aunt said, and she promised to 
tell me. 

The road had led into leafy ways, a country lane branch- 
ing off from it, and we had reached The Maples. I stopped 
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the car beside the road in the springy earth, velvety with 
deep grass, and we climbed over the gray rail fence into 
what had been a pasture, years before, for the chestnut 
horses my great-uncle kept. Now it was attached, tenu- 
ously, to the farm of a man who lived down the road 4 
half mile or so. We argued that it still belonged to us by 
old association. Only ducks were kept here now. A dozen 
or so started away with a raucous quacking as we moved 
towards them with our hamper and rugs. We followed 
their stilted, waddling gait towards the brook which ran 
near the centre of the meadow. The trees were neither nv- 
merous enough to be a grove nor sparse enough to leave us 
unprotected from the sun in many places. Their boughs 
moved leafily. The meadow was kept moist from some 
mysterious natural source, so that while fields not far away 
were painfully hard, beaten by drought, this was lush, 
green, and Arcadian. Some old tree stumps, grayed by 
weather, gave it even more the look of a stage setting for 
some pastoral love. 

In this place we arranged ourselves. My aunt, whose 
movements were so often vague and indecisive, managed 
at length to set out our sandwiches and salads and fruits, 
while I made a miniature fire and brewed a pot of coffee. 
This was the one element of picnic fare which my aunt 
could not bear to have prepared in advance. She would 
have no thermos bottles before her. 

Over the rail fence we could just see the big square hole, 
grown over with weeds and vines and wild grass, where 
had been the foundation of my uncle’s house. Before it 
grew the lawnful of maple trees giving the place its name. 
Looking that way, my aunt was reminded of her promise. 

“Tt was a fine house once,” she said. “People from a 
good many miles away spoke of it with respect. But it was 
a crazy one, too. Anything Uncle George had a hand in 
was likely to be. It was a great square affair, with green 
shutters. There was a square tower on top, with windows 
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on all sides. The family said that would have been suitable 
enough in the whaling country, but certainly it was ridicu- 
lous here, where even Lake Michigan is out of sight. But 
it was Uncle George’s favorite part of the house. He had 
a telescope installed and would perch up there in an easy- 
chair and look for hours at heaven knows what—the stars, 
of course, and sometimes the little green bugs on the leaves 
of a mulberry tree in the garden. But I remember that 
lightning was what he liked most. He watched it strike and 
burn down the wooden steeple of the little Catholic church 
inthe town. A splendid sight, he told Grandfather. Grand- 
father snorted every time Uncle George referred to what 
he saw with his telescope, and would get up from his chair 
with his pipe in his hand and stride around impatiently.” 

(My aunt, too, had formed the habit of calling her 
father “Grandfather.” He was old and had grandchildren 
when she was born, and so seemed, she said, more patri- 
archal than parental to her.) 

“T remember that story,” I said. “But I should have en- 
joyed,” I said, “just such a house, just such a tower as 
Uncle George’s, and the telescope was a fine idea.” 

“So should I,” said my aunt, and I was sure she spoke 
the truth. But she had formed the habit, it seemed, of 
speaking most of the time with the tongue of family opin- 
ion. 

“Tt struck his own tower one day,” she continued, “and 
burned the house to the ground. There was no way of 
fighting fire. But that was much later, after the foolishness 
which ended in his going away. He never saw the house 
except in its most flourishing condition, with the tower in 
good working order and the oil paint of the tropical scenes 
he painted on the walls of the living room still intact.” 

Though this “foolishness” was the one thing I wanted 
to hear more about, I was patient with my aunt’s slow ap- 
proach. It was a lazy afternoon, and we were in the early 
stages of the picnic. 
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“There is something unlucky about the houses our fam- 
ily builds,” I said, giving my aunt time for a contemplative 
sandwich. I enumerated the facts—how the house of one 
uncle had been left stranded in a slowly decaying neigh- 
borhood in the city; the mortgage foreclosed on that of an- 
other. As for my grandfather’s house, it was in both our 
minds, and I did not mention its fate. 

“And what was the foolishness?” I asked. 

“The foolishness?” asked my aunt, and I guessed that 
she was momentarily thinking exclusively about the ill- 
fated houses of the family. 

“Uncle George’s,” said I. “His main foolishness,” | 
added. 

“To think you’ve grown up without hearing all about 
it!’ said she. 

“T?ve heard everything but that a dozen times,”’ said J, 
“and in everyone’s version. But tell me!” 

“Well,” said she, “‘it’s only that your great-uncle had a 
romantic and an amorous soul. And he fell in love with a 
gipsy girl.” 3 

So that was all, I thought with some disappointment. I 
tried to imagine the affair as romantic and amorous enough 
to compensate for the long secrecy about it in the family. 
I pictured for myself a bright and beautiful creature of a 
time when gipsies were gipsies. I carefully dismissed from 
my mind all those disappointing images of the latter-day 
gipsies, who travel by motor and, for all I know, spend 
their nights in Tourist Camps, whose kings have their 
photographs taken in dark civilian clothes, their hair 
neatly clipped, and are given a Christian burial from Mor- 
tuary Parlors. 

“Somewhere along this road,”’ my aunt was saying, “the 
gipsies used to stop every year. They were regular nul- 
sances, like the Indians. But they were merry ones,” she 
added wistfully. 

“The Indians usually offered their baskets, at least, in 
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return for the food they demanded at the door. But that 
was something the gipsies didn’t dream of. They had spent 
centuries developing the habits which made gestures of 
that sort unnecessary. So your grandmother and Uncle 
George’s wife dreaded this annual assault upon their sup- 
plies. The gipsies had a keen nose for baking days and 
usually appeared when the pantry shelves were newly 
filled. A pair of deft hands attached to long brown arms 
would be inserted through the window, and then Grandma 
and Aunt Edna would find that the gipsies were come and 
all was to do again.” 

“T remember the stories about the gipsies,”’ I said, and 
I repeated Grandfather’s anecdotes of waking up from a 
five-minute nap and catching sight of an ochre-colored 
skirt and the end of a red scarf flouncing around a far cor- 
ner of the house. “But I never knew they had much to do 
with Uncle George,” I said. 

“Ah, but they did,” said my aunt, and she flicked a tiny 
bit of mustard inside her sandwich with the wooden 
spreader. “You see, one year there came with them a gipsy 
girl who was beautiful—really so. I saw her, and so did 
your father. We sometimes stole up to watch the gipsies 
through the fence. Even Grandfather said she was a pretty 
sort, and that was a great concession considering what she 
managed to do to Uncle George. She had a taste for clean- 
liness, too, and bathed in the brook very often, though she 
wasn’t at all modest about it. 

“The gipsies camped that year in this very meadow. 
Uncle George saw the girl and fell in love with her. He 
had always been the odd one of the family, never quite be- 
longing, and she fed a fire in him that had only been wait- 
ing for some good air. 

“So it happened,” said my aunt, laughing, “that while 
Uncle George was stealing out by night to meet the gipsy 
S girl, her sisters and her cousins and her aunts were stealing 
the pies off from his wife’s pantry shelves by day. Nothing 
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anyone said mattered at all. Uncle George neglected every. 
thing on his farm. The hired men and Aunt Edna carried 
on without him during the harvest, while he brooded up 
in the whaling tower all day, training his telescope on the 
gipsy camp across the road and erecting green lattices 
against the sun on all the other sides of the tower. As soon 
as supper was over and it was dark he was off to meet this 
new love of his. 

“They took the deepest delight in each other’s company, 
They would often begin the night by dancing in the moon- 
light in a far corner of the meadow. The girl had given 
him gipsy clothes, which he put on before going to her, 
Aunt Edna said that he had become more of a gipsy than 
any of them. They had a broad streak of the hard and 
practical, she said, and he had not. She would steal out to 
watch them, moving through patches of darkness till she 
came to a good point of observation. She did not always 
find them, but often she did. Uncle George cared nothing 
for possible watchers, least of all for Aunt Edna. He was 
lost to everything but a determination to satisfy this long- 
ing he had for a kind of life, and a kind of human crea- 
ture, the countryside thought of as unnecessary to a farmer 
and certainly sinful for a Christian. 

“Aunt Edna, who watched them dance from behind a 
thorn-apple bush, told Grandmother that his face so sur- 
prised and frightened her in the moonlight, as he faced 
the gipsy, that she dared not interfere. She did not know 
the man she saw at these times; that was plain. She would 
go home and to bed and lie there crying. Long after, Uncle 
George would walk in, lightly and delicately, like the 
night creature he had become, and lie down with a swift, 
weightless movement, scarcely making itself felt. He 
never apologized, never spoke at all about these goings on, 
and it was clear that he didn’t expect her to do so. Nothing 
mattered but this elfin, moonlit, passionate life he was 
leading. 
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“J was hardly more than a child then, but I was in love, 
secretly, with anything that suggested some truth in those 
romantic stories I read, about an unreal, mediaeval, but, all 
the same, a beautiful sort of relation between a man and a 
woman. I used to wonder why people were so determined 
} that life should not be as beautiful as it might be. So I 
loved to think of Uncle George and the gipsy together. I 
did not understand their love for each other, or why so 
much fuss was made about it, but I knew that both of them 
had a kind of glow and radiance that Aunt Edna and most 
of the people I saw didn’t have, and it seemed to me that 
they at least had found the secret that these lovers in books 
knew, and that they knew what was good and how life 
should be lived.” 

Here my aunt paused for a little while, thinking her 
own thoughts. I sat quietly, wondering whether it was 

chiefly this apparent conspiracy among people to make life 
§ unlovely which had given her that hurt look I had so often 
remarked. 

“The gipsies stayed longer than usual that year,” she 
continued, “but off they went finally, as the season grew 
late, leaving the meadow scarred with their encampment, 
as usual. Uncle George went back to the farm routine he 
had sloughed off while they were here, settling down to 
the fall and the winter. But he had become as broody, Aunt 
Edna said, as a setting hen. Sometimes when I went to their 
house I thought he behaved as if Aunt Edna were a piece 
of permanent equipment which he had bought long ago 
when his taste was not fully mature, and which he would 
gladly have put away in some attic now that he was sure 
of what he liked. Aunt Edna used to come to our house and 
it for hours in a rocking-chair and tell your grandmother 
about the course of events, stopping now and then to cry 
silently into her handkerchief. 

“A little later she realized that Uncle George was wait- 
ing, with gathering eagerness, for the unheralded return 
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of the gipsies, and she knew that this love that had com. 
pletely estranged him from her was not yet over. As sum- 


mer came the old enchantment came over him, and he be- 
gan again to neglect his work and take on the personality 
that had put her so in awe of him.” 

“You can see that woodfolk look about him,” I said, ““n 
the portrait Grandfather had.” 

“So you can,” said my aunt, who now sat, her face 
turned towards the brook, drinking appreciatively the cof- 
fee I had made for her. She had a little of that look her- 
self. 

“And one afternoon the gipsies came, like the weasel 
on the chicken coop, as Grandfather said, and Uncle 
George climbed up to his tower to reconnoitre. He waited, 
it seemed in some perplexity, for the evening to come. 
Then he went out to resume his life of the summer before, 
all his energy renewed by his winter of discontent. 

“But she wasn’t there. He came back early in the morn- 
ing and flung himself heavily on the bed, Aunt Edna said, 
and so she knew that the girl must be gone. Nothing else 
could have explained the disappearance of that resiliency 
of body the gipsy had given him. 

“Aunt Edna made her own inquiries next day. The girl 
had died in the spring. She had had a baby, a cunning small 
thing, they said with appreciative gestures of the hands, 
and the baby had died, too. They showed no resentment. 
Life came and went like that among them. But I knew 
from what she said that they had eyed Aunt Edna curi- 
ously. And no wonder. She must have been a curious figur 
among them, as Uncle George never was. She was short 
and round, a true specimen of the farm woman fixed to 
her own land, a creature no gipsy could understand. 

“Then, it seemed, Uncle George went mad in a differ- 
ent way. He decided that they should leave the farm there 
and then—and they did. He made no attempt to put affairs 
in order. He left everything in Grandfather’s hands and 
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went west, dragging Aunt Edna with him; or, rather, she 
had nothing to do but go along. Besides, it was clear 
enough that she still loved him in her own sort of way. He 
took his time, living a nomadic life, taking a perverse 
pleasure, it seemed, in the hardships of travelling in a 
primitive fashion and refusing to say when or where they 
might settle down. There were a few messages from Aunt 
Edna, telling us so much, and then they stopped and we 
heard nothing. Later Grandfather learned that Uncle 
George had settled in the Dakotas, that Aunt Edna was 
dead. Though we knew nothing of the details, it was at 
first supposed, and later became accepted in the family, 
that she had died from exposure to a Dakota blizzard; for 
| we knew nothing about the Dakotas apart from the preva- 
lence of blizzards, and they seemed vivid and terrible 
enough to account for anything unexplained. 

“Grandfather tried to persuade Uncle George to return. 
But that was of no use. There was hardly an answer to his 
letters. Several years later we heard that Uncle George, 
too, had died during an epidemic in the little town near 
his ranch, and that he had been buried there. All Grand- 
father said, though he said it often and always with rancor, 
was that it was queer enough that a gipsy girl should be 
the cause of his brother’s lying dead out in Bad Land coun- 
try.” 

“Grandma used to put an extra wreath on the graves,” 
I said, “and she used to say, ‘That’s for your dear uncle 
George,’ but that’s all I could get from her.” 

“All women were fond of him,” said my aunt, and she 
began to pick up the wax papers from the sandwiches and 
to fold up the linen, which, like newly made coffee, was 
essential to her pleasure in a picnic. 
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WAR AND PEACEMAKING 


War Menmorrs or Davip Lioyp Georce, Vols. I and II, 1914-1916, Littl. 
Brown & Co. 
PEACEMAKING, 1919, dy Harotp Nicotson, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


TueseE books, different as they are in character and extent, are 
both essential to the study of contemporary history. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s two volumes, although they carry the story only through 
the “first war” ending in 1916, explain the character of the “second 
war” that led to the collapse of Europe, including the Allies as 
well as Germany. Mr. Nicolson’s sketch of the Peace Conference, 
illumined by his extraordinarily interesting diary notes, explains 
why the ending of the war did not bring the peace. Despite its 
brevity, it is of the first historical importance, for of the many at- 
tempts to reproduce the atmosphere of the Peace Conference it is 
the only one that achieves reality. Without a sense of that atmos- 
phere the failure of the Conference cannot be comprehended. Both 
books tell a story of events that were stronger than men: of a 
human incapacity to control inanimate forces; a powerlessness to 
direct war to any end but that of mutual exhaustion on both sides 
so that in Mr. Churchill’s words “victory was scarcely distinguish- 
able from defeat”; an impotence to point Europe on the road to 
recovery. 

Mr. Lloyd George was the only one among the official fig- 
ures of importance in Europe who went through the war from 
its declaration to the signing of peace. Because of the eminence of 
his position his memoirs constitute practically a political history of 
the war as waged by Great Britain. With his primary interest at 
first in finance, and next in the production of munitions, the vigor 
of his temperament and his capacity for leadership at the moment 
of crisis brought him into contact with all the larger problems ot 
the conduct of the war, and in December, 1916, to political control 
of the British Empire. His memoirs are enriched by historically 
valuable unpublished memoranda written by Balfour, Lansdowne, 
Robertson, and Cecil, on important phases of policy. They reveal 
the impatience with which Lloyd George viewed Kitchener’s i1- 
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capacity to direct “a great war conducted along lines to which he 
was completely unaccustomed either by training or experience.” 
They explain equally Lloyd George’s insistence upon a concentra- 
tion of energy which the sagacious, easy-going Asquith could not 
achieve. It is only fair to the author to note that the hindsight of 
the autobiographer is justified by numerous contemporary docu- 
ments proving his vision previous to the event. He bombarded 
| the War Ministry with demands for heavy guns and a prodigal ex- 
penditure of shells, and when Kitchener proved skeptical of their 
importance, himself organized the Ministry of Munitions and 
created the supply. Long before the crisis of 1917 proved that the 
potential superiority of the Allies would suffer defeat unless their 
resources were co-ordinated, he insisted upon the need of inter- 
Allied union. 

In these pages he is as certain as he was in the discussions of the 
War Cabinet that the great mistake of the Allies lay in the “crimi- 
nal prodigality” with which they “squandered the superior man- 
power that had been at our disposal,” by offensives on the Western 
Front. “We hammered at the breast-plate of Achilles and neg- 
lected his heel.” Whether by following a vigorous diplomacy, sup- 
ported by adequate military and naval force, in the Balkans, “peace 
with victory might have been ours in 1916” is at least doubtful. 
But it is certain that by the end of 1916, when Lloyd George be- 
came Prime Minister, the chance for either a rapid victory or a 
peace of negotiation had passed. As in the case of tired football 
players, the injuries wrought by the last two years of the war were 
infinitely more serious than those of the first two and a half. The 
effect of these years was equally disastrous for the political leader- 
ship of Great Britain. To achieve the furious energy necessary to 
winning the war, Asquith, whose judgment was described by 
Lloyd George as better than that of any political leader he had 
ever known, was driven from office. Lloyd George himself, sur- 
rounded by men of imperialist tendencies, sacrificing his liberalism 
to the necessity of victory, finally arrived at the Peace Conference 
under the control of a jingo press and Parliament. 

It is only with the effects of the two final war years in his mind 
that the reader can, under the guidance of Mr. Nicolson, recapture 
the atmosphere of the Paris Conference. It is a surprising tour de 
force that the author achieves, for he creates the realistic impres- 
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sion of confusion, disorganization, absence of controlling principle, 
at the same time that he explains with lucidity and accuracy why 
these essentials were lacking; he treats of the intense conflict of 
national emotion and interest in a tone of level objectivity which is 
just as obvious in his diary as it is in the book written fifteen years 
later. 

The main thesis of the book explains the failure of the Confer- 
ence: “Given the atmosphere of the time, given the passions 
aroused in all democracies by four years of war, it would have 
been impossible even for supermen to devise a peace of moderation 
and righteousness.” The author proceeds to set forth the specific 
unavoidable misfortunes and the avoidable mistakes that ham- 
pered the road to a reasonable settlement. Wilsonian ideals them- 
selves, when tested by the European situation, were largely im- 
practicable and self-contradictory. Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
were caught between the demands of their own democracies and 
their pre-armistice promises to Wilson. Inevitably a series of 
compromises resulted. Some of these were obviously bad, some 
were as good as could be obtained, but the sum total was bound to 
be unsatisfactory since they did not proceed from the acceptance 
of any general principle or the organization of a comprehensive 
programme. 

All serious students of the Peace Conference will agree that 
among the cardinal mistakes that should be regarded as avoidable 
were the coming of Wilson to the Conference in person, the lack 
of a definite programme and the failure to distinguish between the 
preliminary and the final conference. Mr. Nicolson naturally lays 
emphasis upon the virtual collapse of Wilson in the spring and his 
failure to give to liberals the inflexible leadership necessary to 
the complete success of his idealistic plans. He does not, I think, 
fully appreciate the fact that the President himself discovered that 
when his programme came to be applied to the details of the 
settlement it was not practicable. There was not a clear issue be- 
tween right and wrong; the conflict was between right and right. 
To do justice to the Slovaks meant, as Mr. Nicolson knows better 
than most people, an injustice to Magyars; the new Poland could 
not receive economic justice except at the expense of the rights of 
the old Germany. Wilson’s sudden realization that there was no 
such thing as absolute justice would have forced him to a compro- 
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mise with his own principles even if he had not been pushed to it 
by the pressure of Clemenceau and Lloyd George. His attempt to 
make compromise appear compatible with the Fourteen Points in- 
volved a nervous strain that had much to do with his physical 
breakdown. Whether Wilson did wrong to compromise is a matter 
of opinion. If he had held to his principles all along the line, as in 
the Adriatic problem, the result must have been the withdrawal of 
the Americans from the Conference, for Europe simply would not 
accept Wilson’s programme undiluted. The history of every major 
and minor committee indicates the fact. If Wilson had gone home, 
Europe would have had the advantage of knowing definitely that 
it could not count upon America. But the terms of the settlement 


would not have been improved. . 
CHARLES SEYMOUR 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE FORGOTTEN MAN 
REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM GraHAM SuMNER, 4y A. G. KELLER, Yale 
University Press. 

DespiTE its pleasant air of offhandness, this was not an easy book 
to write, for Dr. Keller, who is now Sumner’s successor at Yale, 
was for sixteen years his student, aide, and intimate, and the 
memories that he essayed to sort out and set down were thus 
heavily entangled with professional confidence and personal af- 
fection. But he has managed, nevertheless, to do a very com- 
petent piece of work—frank, amusing, and in good taste. The 
Sumner who emerges from it wears all the colors of life, but the 
significance of the scholar is not forgotten in the charm of the 
man. It is not a formal biography, for that was done by Dr. 
H. E. Starr in 1925; it is rather a psychograph in the manner of 
Gamaliel Bradford, but it is a psychograph that is based almost 
wholly upon first-hand materials. 

Sumner’s position, like that of any other man of his striking 
originality, has had its ups and downs since his death. He left 
behind him at Yale a reputation so high that it turned itself into 
a kind of cult, and votaries of it are still probably as plentiful in 
the American universities as disciples of Richard T. Ely or Wil- 
liam §. Halsted. There was a time when a general popularity, 
comparable almost to that of Huxley or Spencer, seemed likely 
to issue out of it, and in 1920 his “Folkways,” then in its twenty- 
fifth year, en joyed record sales. But after that there was a flight 
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to more romantic sages, and when Sumner’s name was suddenly 
(and somewhat absurdly) introduced into the presidential cam- 
paign of 1932, there had to be a great deal of explaining, and 
some of it was surely lame enough. To-day all his ideas seem to 
be in eclipse, and his unyielding belief that the best government 
is the least has been supplanted by the doctrine that government 
is the whole beginning and end of human society. 

How long this doctrine will survive remains to be seen. If it 
goes on to excess and catastrophe, then Sumner’s writings may 
have little to do with destroying it, though that doom is implicit 
in every line of them. But if it succumbs to anything resembling 
logical attack, then Sumner will undoubtedly supply the opposi- 
tion with much of its ammunition. What he had to say may date 
in this detail or that, but the substance of it remains unshaken. 
He was the great prophet of common sense in human relations, 
the great enemy of sentimental theorizing, of what Al Smith 
so beautifully calls “bolony.” There was a hard clarity in his 
thinking that somehow suggests such disparate things as “The 
Age of Reason” and the “Areopagitica,” “On the Value of Wit- 
ness to the Miraculous” and the last blistering pages of “Der 
Antichrist.” His guns still stand there, shotted to the breech. All 


that is wanting is a company of artillerists to point them. 


H. L. Mencken 


NOT OLYMPIANS 


Poor SPLENDID Wincs: THE RossETTIs AND THEIR CiRCLE, Jy Frances 
Winwar, Little, Brown & Co. 
Tue Pre-RapuakE.ite Comepy, dy Francis Bickiey, Henry Holt & Co. 


Forty years ago the Pre-Raphaelite revolt had spent its force 
upon English art and literature, and its consequences have been 
chronicled in history. Hence it is difficult to explain the present 
popular interest in Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the circle of his 
artistic and literary friends, save as a delight in eccentric char- 
acter and sensational event. That the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
was important in its day, that it liberated art and literature from 
the shackles of a hardened tradition and an ironclad system of 
morality, hardly anyone will deny. But to search Miss Violet 
Hunt’s book of last year or Miss Winwar’s “Poor Splendid 
Wings” for historical perspective is futile: you might as well go 
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to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton, as Shelley said in a different 
connection. 

What one does get in Miss Winwar’s book is a huge canvas 
filled with huge figures. Rossetti, magnetic and slovenly, is in- 
evitably the central figure, flanked, as by good and evil angels, by 
Ruskin on the one side and by Swinburne on the other. And each 
of these major figures is surrounded by others—Holman Hunt, 
Madox Brown, Christina and William Michael Rossetti, the 
Morrises, Burne-Jones, Woolner, and Whistler—all painted 
nearly as large and in colors often as lurid. The picture does not 
lack composition—there is design, more design, indeed, than the 
reality possessed—but it is overcrowded. The figures are painted 
| so large that the unwary reader may be falsely persuaded that 
he is in the presence of the Olympians. And this is an error which 
perspective might have remedied, for these men were human and 
mortal, and only here and there do their statures rise well above 
the height of ordinary men and artists. 

In a letter to a French critic Rossetti described the Pre- 
Raphaelite style in art and literature as possessing “les qualités 
de réalisme, emotionnel mais extrémement minutieux.” It would 
have been well if Miss Winwar had laid this description to heart 
and had dealt with the Pre-Raphaelite group in its own early 
searching and meticulous manner. As it is, only a few of her por- 
traits will bear a narrow scrutiny. This is a pity, for it has been 
Miss Winwar’s laudable ambition to make the persons live again 
before our eyes; and her studies in preparation for these biogra- 
phies have been painstaking and orthodox. The difficulty is that she 
has, in her attempt to show us living characters, been attracted by 
the dramatic or the arresting rather than by the truly significant. 
Although she has usually a firm grasp of the psychology of 
Rossetti, she fails to penetrate beyond the tragic fact of his mad- 
ness in 1872, to the deeper causes and method in it. The least 
satisfactory of her major portraits is that of John Ruskin. Con- 
trasted with Rossetti, Ruskin has, indeed, some of the character- 
istics of a maiden aunt, but to dismiss him thus is not to see him 
steadily or in proper perspective. Ruskin is of a size to dwarf the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and one condescends to him at one’s peril. 
From a study of the book as a whole the conviction emerges that 
Miss Winwar’s forte is portraiture. The reader already familiar 
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with the Rossettis is here and again delighted with the spirited 
writing, and with the occasionally uncommon insight of the av. 
thor—as in the portrayal of the enigmatic nature of Jane Burden 
Morris, and of the manner in which Rossetti reconciled his pas. 
sion for her with that for his dead wife. At her infrequent bes, 
Miss Winwar is completely satisfactory; and in a journalistic 
way, the book is not a bad introduction to that bohemian world 
which bravely defied Victorian philistinism. 

Mr. Bickley’s “The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy,” concerned les 
with character and personality than with ideas, is the antithesis 
of “Poor Splendid Wings.” The scope is limited to the study of 
the genesis, principles, and influence of the ideas which made the 
Pre-Raphaelite revolt a movement of some consequence in paint- 
ing between 1848 and 1855. Without passion, and dealing pri- 
marily with artistic ideas, Mr. Bickley has written a competent 
and convenient small history, which is freshened by the inclusion 
of some new material from hitherto unpublished letters and docu- 
ments. 






















WILuiAM CrypbeE DeVane 






O HEART, RISE NOT UP AGAINST ME 
AS A WITNESS 


Tue AuTosiocraPny oF Auice B. Toxuas, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

THe JourNAL oF GamaLieEL Braprorp, edited by Van Wyck Brooks, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Looxinc Back, 6y Norman Douctas, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

AtonGc TuHIs Way, dy James WELDon Jounson, Viking Press. 

Twenty Years A-Growinc, 4y Maurice O’SuL.ivan, translated by M. L. 
Davis and G. THomson, with an introduction by E. M. Forster, Viking 
Press. 

Tue House oF Exire, dy Nora Watn, Little, Brown & Co. 


Miss Tox tas has lived with Miss Gertrude Stein for twenty-five 
years. She has had an interesting life. She has met many geniuses 
and has talked sometimes with them but more often with their 
not always so interesting wives while Miss Stein talked with the 
geniuses. She has also been Miss Stein’s housekeeper and secre- 
tary and gardener and editor and has taken care of her dogs. You 
should write your autobiography, said Miss Stein. Miss Toklas 
thought it was a good idea but she was always busy and procrast 
nated; and besides she had not much experience of writing except 
for marginal corrections on Miss Stein’s proof-sheets. So Ms 
Stein has written Miss Toklas’s autobiography for her. This ha 
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saved Miss Toklas a lot of trouble. It also saves Miss Stein a lot 
of trouble. The housekeeper-secretary-gardener-proofreader-vet 
is a heroine-worshipper, as who would not be? and Miss Stein, 
conscientiously projecting herself into Miss Toklas’s personality, 
cannot leave out the worship. It would be insincere to omit such 
facts as that Miss Stein’s works are “monumental” or that “in 
modern english literature she is the only one.” It is always pos- 
sible in extreme instances to suggest that these are Miss Toklas’s 
opinions and that Miss Stein thinks differently. The device is 
especially convenient when you want to say unkind things about 
someone, about Mr. Hemingway for example. If anecdotes that 
begin promisingly peter out into trivialities that, presumably, is 
Miss Toklas’s way of telling a story. Vicarious autobiography is 
also a condescension to intelligibility. Picasso said once, when he 
and Gertrude Stein were talking together, yes, Braque and James 
Joyce, they are the incomprehensibles whom anybody can under- 
stand. It would be too bad to stumble into that category. After 
all, a pose is a pose is a pose. But it will do Miss Toklas no harm. 
If the voice is the voice of Alice though the hand is the hand of 
Gertrude, one’s reputation as an incomprehensible whom nobody 
can understand will suffer no damage; and there is the possibility 
that reviewers, mistaking their bewildered surprise for admira- 
tion, may hail your book as a masterpiece of naive wisdom, pro- 
found sophistication, childlike innocence, subtle malice, and all 
sorts of contradictory qualities. Actually, the “Autobiography” is 
a very entertaining book, too long, too generously inclusive of all 
the people who, Miss Stein thinks, are (Miss Stein would write: 
“whom, Miss Stein thinks, are”) entitled to admission to its 
pages because they obtained admission to 27 rue de Fleurus; too 
anecdotic and too chaotic; but valuable for its vivid characteriza- 
tion of notable people and for its equally vivid picture of a 
“movement,” a “period,” a “moment” in the world of genuinely 
creative art, seen from the vantage point of its very centre. In the 
concluding paragraph Miss Stein’s intention is made plain: to 
write the book “as simply as Defoe did the autobiography of 
Robinson Crusoe.” This would have startled Defoe. Had he ever 
written the autobiography of Man Friday the resemblance would 
perhaps have been more striking. 

Everybody knocked at the door in the rue de Fleurus. So far 
as one can gather from his Journal very few people knocked at 
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the door of Gamaliel Bradford’s home. Surely no other diary was 
ever written in which living human beings play so small a part. 
Bradford’s days among the dead were passed. His life was in a 
way a triumph, a triumph over his father, a man of large affairs 
who intended that his son should follow his ancestors on the path 
of practical success, a triumph over early false starts in poetry and 
fiction, especially a triumph over persistent ill health and in- 
hibitions. He seldom ventured far from home; on infrequent 
visits to Europe he was inflicted with unconquerable nostalgia; in 
later life a visit to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where he 
contemplated two pictures, exhausted him. Yet he loved the 
games which he could not play; he went to the movies; he de- 
lighted to watch the moving panorama of the crowds on Boylston 
Street; his tireless reading over a range and with a rapidity that 
would put to shame the conductor of a daily book column in the 
metropolitan press was motived by an intense desire to understand 
men and women. He criticises Henry James and Henry Adams 
for their interest in life solely as a matter for art; and then, just 
as one is about to apply the tw guoque, disarms one with the com- 
ment that he condemns in them precisely “what is so odious and 
so damnable” in himself. “I too think only of my art, I too can- 
not approach human beings or dwell with them. My poor artistic 
efforts also fail from utter absence of real instinctive contact with 
life.” Tu dicis! He was earnest and unwearied in the search of 
knowledge of the human heart, regulating his days according to 
a strict schedule, pursuing through countless volumes in half a 
dozen languages the fleeting moments of unguarded self-revela- 
tion that afforded him the material from which he fashioned what 
he called his “psychographs.” Scattered through the literary criti- 
cism that makes up the bulk of his Journal there are many mo- 
ments of such self-revelation; in one place he remarks that his 
record will furnish matter to a future psychographer. The Egyp- 
tologists tell us that on the swathings across the chest of some 
mummies there is found the prohibitive incantation “O heart, 
rise not up against me as a witness.” In the case of more than a 
hundred human hearts Bradford essayed to push his way beneath 
this prohibition; and he laid none such upon his own. He ex- 
pressed the wish to be buried in the Boston Athenaeum. He was— 
for many years. 
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If Bradford never moved about, Mr. Norman Douglas has sel- 
dom stayed still; and in the course of his many peregrinations 
around Europe, Africa, Asia and the neighboring islands he has, 
he tells us, lost or mislaid many books and other objects of in- 
terest and value. This is not surprising. What is surprising, de- 
spite the explanation he offers, is that through all these years and 
all these wanderings he has kept a certain bronze bowl of Japa- 
nese workmanship which contains a vast accumulation of visiting 
cards. To stimulate his memory of persons and places he draws 
them at random one by one from the bowl. Many of the names 
call up no faintest scrap of reminiscence, not so much as the 
glimpse of a face or the dim memory of the person’s errand. This, 
too, is not surprising, for an astonishing number of unimportant 
people called on Mr. Douglas. What is again surprising is that 
so few people of importance called on him. Of these few he has 
not much of interest to say; but often the name of a nonentity 
starts him upon a train of recollections that is decidedly enter- 
taining and then, generally forgetting the person whose card has 
turned up, he evokes enchanting pictures of the Southern Italy 
of his love or of the volcanic islands off the coast of Sicily or of 
Anatolia or Syria or North Africa. His memories of the world of 
letters are less attractive. As a geologist, botanist, and ornitholo- 
gist he wins our hearts; as an adventurer in remote places he 
compels our admiration; as a man of letters he shows himself 
sometimes disappointed and generally angry; and as an amorist 
he is boastful and unpleasant. The magic hieroglyphics might 
well have been written above his heart. 

Mr. Johnson has nothing to conceal and much to be proud of. 
The little colored boy who gazes with such wistful and pathetic 
solemnity from one of the photographs in his autobiography faced 
difficulties along the way of life compared with which Bradford’s 
vertigo was a trivial inconvenience. As teacher, editor, man of 
letters, poet, official in the consular service, defender of the rights 
of Negroes and leader in the advance of his race he has won for 
himself a conspicuous position in American life. He tells his story 
not only with straightforward intelligence but with much wit and 
a fine quiet irony. The paradox of the colored man’s position in 
the South, the trusted associate of the well-to-do white, the 
guardian and mentor of white children, yet not allowed to pass 
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through the principal portal of a public railway station, is a sub- 
ject for his witty irony. The atrocious and shameful blot upon 
our civilization which is lynching is a persistent theme not only 
in his book but throughout his life’s efforts. As an example of his 
method of attack one may quote his comment upon the report 
that in Haiti, in whose liberation from government by marines 
he interested himself, cannibalism was practised. “This tale of 
atrocity logically raised a question that the naval inquiry did not 
go into. The question as to which was more reprehensible, the 
alleged custom in Haiti of eating a human being without cooking 
him, or the authenticated custom in the United States of cooking 
a human being without eating him.” The book, which in its earlier 
chapters supplements and amplifies Mr. Johnson’s well-known 
“Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man,” presents a vivid and 
informative picture of a teeming life that is lived in close prox- 
imity to, yet for the most part so alien from, the white man’s 
civilization in this country. Mr. Johnson is not unnaturally com- 
placent as he contemplates the new vogue of Negro culture and 
art, and not unexpectedly amusing when he comments upon the 
white fashion of visiting Negro dancehalls in Harlem. But with 
a light touch he deals with serious matter, and not the least in- 
teresting part of his work is the series of pen pictures of leading 
men in public life—Wilson, Harding, Lodge, Senator Borah, 
Coolidge, and many more. 

The Blasket Islands off the coast of Kerry are more remote 
from centres of civilization than the environment in which Mr. 
Johnson passed his childhood; and there in a tiny fishing village, 
buffeted by the wild Atlantic, a boy grew up who is now a mem- 
ber of the Dublin police force. Maurice O’Sullivan, with no other 
intention than to entertain his friends, set down in Irish his 
memories of his first twenty years; and these reminiscences have 
revealed so marked a literary talent, so fresh a gift for evoking 
far places and primitive people, that they have been translated 
into English. I know no Irish and cannot judge of the merits of 
the translation except to say that it has the highest merit of any 
translation, that no reader would suspect it of being one. In its 
pages we come very close to nature’s simple plan; the characters 
in the succession of episodes which form the book are, as Mr. 
E. M. Forster says in his introductory note, neolithic. They are 
untouched by modernity—or were so until the Great War came; 
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and then the conflict was to their way of thinking very much of a 
boon, for on the beaches could be garnered a rich harvest of all 
kinds of salvage from the vessels sunk by the U-boats. This was 
a period of great prosperity, an abnormal period, however, for 
life in the Blaskets is generally hard and rough. School days and 
fishing expeditions and weddings and wakes and courtships and 
dance and mirth make up the succession of what to the unsym- 
pathetic outsider would seem uneventful days but which in Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s telling were filled with a vital joy that is recaptured 
in his pages. 

Romance of a different order was the lot of the Philadelphia 
Quaker girl whose family had for generations firm mercantile 
connections with a Chinese family of long, aristocratic traditions. 
In childhood her fancy fed upon the associations suggested by the 
exotic importations—amber and ceramics, spices and alum and 
embroidery and what not—recorded in the family ledgers or 
visible in the family warehouse. Miss Waln studied Chinese; her 
thoughts played around Chinese life and lore; and then a chance 
contact brought her the opportunity to visit the land of her 
dreams and the family connected by old ties with her own; and 
into that family she was adopted and with them she lived for 
twelve years until her marriage to an Englishman in the service 
of the government of China. With the consent of that family she 
has published this intimate and revealing but tactful and tasteful 
account of their way of life and her own way of life in the land 
of her adoption. She tells us that when her manuscript was read 
in family council the first comment was: “It is an achievement 
for a talkative woman to have written so many pages.” The wis- 
dom of the East spoke there. Miss Waln’s book is too long; the 
essence of it could have been distilled into another book of one- 
third its length and double its readability. But to him who will 
persevere will be open the jealously guarded door into the serene 
and private recesses of a great and dignified civilization and an 


immemorial tradition. SAMUEL C. CHEW 


COLERIDGE 


y . 
UnpusuisHep Lerrers or SamueL Taytor CoLerince, edited by Fare 
Lestiz Gricos, 2 vols., Yale University Press. 


CoLeRipGE was a sufferer from three major misfortunes—extreme 
Poverty, miserable health, disastrous marriage. He was an un- 
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happy man—saved from despair by two invisible angels, his 
genius and his faith. 

Carlyle talked a great deal about his own dyspepsia and sleep. 
lessness; but he was a rugged Scot, in magnificent health compared 
to Coleridge. The chief value of these letters is their proof that 
Coleridge was not a hypochondriac but a sufferer from almost con- 
tinuous physical torture and nervous melancholia; he preferred 
the former. In one of his letters he says the sciatica is so bad that it 
is as if an army of rats were biting his leg; but he is grateful be- 
cause it is “pure pain” unaccompanied by the horrors of fear. 

His use of laudanum and opium is accounted for; and what is 
more interesting, we know now that his grandiose schemes for 
books which never got beyond the title-page got no further not 
because he was a procrastinator but because his sicknesses continu- 
ally vetoed his resolution. The wonder is he accomplished so much. 
The seven-volume edition of the Works, edited in 1852 by the 
Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd (an authority on eternal punishment), 
makes a fine showing for an invalid, not only in quality but in size. 
Incidentally, Dr. Shedd’s labors should be gratefully remem- 
bered, though they are not. 

Lamb’s divine sympathy made him understand Coleridge better 
than anyone else; one night after he and Hunt had talked for 
hours with the poet, and Hunt had thought much of what Cole- 
ridge had said was nonsense, Lamb replied, “C-c-c-coleridge has 
so much f-f-fun in him!” An acute remark. Had Coleridge not 
been baffled by poverty, worry, and sickness, he would have been a 
humorist. 

These two thick volumes of letters resemble in one way the 
recently published letters of Browning; as no one could gather 
from Browning’s letters that he was a great poet, so no one could 
gather from Coleridge’s letters that he was the most subtle and 
profound literary critic of the nineteenth century. Only occasion- 
ally appears a flash of that intuitive genius—a passing remark on 
Fenimore Cooper: “The farther he is from society, the more he 
seems at home.” 

The letters to Byron are among the most interesting. Coleridge 
admired Byron, and it was an awkward moment for him when his 
intimate friend Southey “took on” Byron, though it was even more 
awkward for Southey. Coleridge writes, “I am almost sorry that 
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my revered friend, R. Southey, should have suffered himself to 
enter into a quarrel in print with Lord Byron.” There is a delight- 
ful letter about Dorothy Wordsworth (II, 450), whose innocent 
remark “made us almost roll off our chairs.” 

From the first page of the first volume to the last page of the 
second, the letters increase in interest and value. The editor has 
done his work with scrupulosity, and his notes show excellent 
judgment. The index should have been more completely analyti- 
cal. 

WituiaM Lyon PHELPs 


TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW 

Tue Suape oF TxHincs To Come, dy H. G. Weis, Macmillan Co. 
WonDERs, it is said, never cease, and certainly Mr. H. G. Wells 
shows no signs of doing so. His newest book is as continuously 
well written, as packed with thought and ideas and the novelist’s 
concrete invention, as almost anything else he has written since 
the war. It is in its way an amazing and absolutely Wellsian 
achievement. 

One might have expected him to write it, this history of the 
world from 1914 to 2106. His interest has always been more in 
to-morrow than in yesterday, and having drawn the past in “The 
Outline of History” and the present in “The Work, Wealth, and 
Happiness of Mankind,” it was almost inevitable that he sketch 
the future for us in more detail and with more finality than was 
possible in any of his avowed novels or romances. In a very direct 
sense, “The Shape of Things to Come” might be described as 
“The World Set Free”—itself only half a novel—rewritten 
rather less hopefully. There the world suffered but one mildly 
disastrous war before it came to its senses. Since that book was 
published (in 1914), the world Aas suffered a war—and learnt 
nothing; more than that is needed to leaven our obstinacy. 

Mr. Wells gives it to us. Already, it appears, we are entering 
the shadow of decline. Progress has halted. We are now verging 
upon a thirty-year “Period of Maximum Insecurity,” which is to 
see a Europe shattered by war, and the United States involved in 
a scarcely less devastating Sino-Japanese conflict. America suffers 
badly. “Roosevelt II struggled gallantly, but he came too late to 
stop the rot.” In a single unprecedented epidemic, the world’s 
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population is cut to half in a few months. Before the end of the 
period civilization is disintegrating, falling apart, the world over, 

But it is not in Mr. Wells’s nature to despair, and revival 
comes at last—for the surviving minority: the building of a new 
civilization, in the end, after a time of stress and even oppression 
a utopia, wherein no man goes hungry, cold, or enslaved. 

What is amazing about the book is not the fact that Mr. Wells 
should have attempted it, but the uncomfortable degree of proba- 
bility with which he invests his account of the development of 
present troubles into future tragedy. It is his grasp as a social 
student of the significance of current events which steers his fore- 
cast; it is his power as novelist which enables him to show us that 
future in very being. 

He does not permit his warning to be absolute. This is not his 
view of what must be, but only of what will be if we do not grasp, 
and quickly, the only means of escape. World-State or Smash— 
these are his alternatives. All may not be able to accept his rem- 
edy; at least they should ponder deeply the dictum of his his- 
torian of the future that it was impossible for our world “to get 
out of its difficulties because it had no definite complete idea of 
what it wanted to get out to. It had ideas, yes, more than enough, 


) 


but they were confused and often mutually contradictory ideas.” 
What single idea can be valid for the world but a world idea? 


GEOFFREY WEsT 


HITLER’S UTOPIA 
My Batt te, 4y AvoLF Hit er, abridged and translated by E.'T. S. Ducpate, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Far more serious for the American reader than the drastic abridg- 
ment of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” in this English translation is the 
lack of an introduction. The German masses to whom Hitler ad- 
dressed his book, which appeared in two volumes, in 1924 and 
1927, found that introduction in the conditions prevailing in their 
country since 1919 and in Germany’s past history. The want of 
such information has led foreign readers to regard the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany as a phenomenon without a cause or precedent 
and to look upon the anti-Semitic movement as a cruel pastime 
only. 

The book is not without fault in this respect. The style is turgid, 
in the translation as well as in the original; it is repetitious; and 
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Hitler writes in the white heat of anger. He sings the praises of 
intolerance and fanaticism. He confuses his terms and far too often 
uses the word “Jew” when he really means a person who is radical, 
liberal, Marxist, internationalist, or communist. The words “Ar- 
yan” and “Germanic” are used in happy disregard of the fact that 
they cannot be taken as synonyms. Hitler suggests rather too 
easily what Bismarck should have done, what German foreign 
policy ought to have been. He assumes an unusual plasticity in 
human nature, whose future he would mould. The reader will find 
that a peace-time psychology is wholly inadequate for a proper 
understanding of the book. For to Hitler the war is still going on. 
To him the Versailles treaty represents the Allied invasion of Ger- 
many. Just as the republican propaganda of the Allies was one of 
the weapons employed to bring victory in 1918, so in his eyes the 
republic in Germany has been the weapon with which the Allies, 
France particularly, sought to keep Germany defeated; the sup- 
porters of that republic are the traitors helping the Allies to main- 
tain their supremacy over Germany. 

Germany’s many centuries of history give the clue to Hitler’s 
present Weltanschauung, which is not a wholly new thing. In the 
past disunity has been Germany’s most dreaded bugbear. That 
most ridiculous creation of the mind of man, the Holy Roman 
Empire, in which at one time there were 1,800 independent rulers, 
never offered security. As a consequence, Germany has suffered 
much from internal war and foreign invasion. The impression of 
that most devastating of wars, the Thirty Years’ War, has never 
been eradicated. Germans seeking a solution to their problem have 
found salvation only in unity and in centralized authority. It is no 
accident that the Hegelian state is a German invention. When 
Prussia was under the harsh control of Napoleon and Germans 
were again paying the price of disunity, the philosopher Fichte 
pleaded in his “Addresses to the German Nation” for national 
unity and for other principles which, mutatis mutandis, are sur- 
prisingly like many of those now urged on Germany by Hitler, 
though the methods for realizing them that Fichte approved were 
very different. 

According to Hitler, Germany is now once more paying a high 
price because of disunity. France is the external enemy, and she 
maintains her control over Germany by keeping the country 
divided and powerless to throw off outside interference. In fact, 
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Germany is so divided that she cannot even protest against the 
Versailles treaty. The liberal Weimar republic, with its rule by 
majorities, with its countless political parties, with its free press, 
with its pacifism, with its division of Germany into classes, with its 
unorganized and hostile religious groups, with its industrial dis. 
putes, with its political compromises—that is the internal “enemy.” 
The enemy is personified in the “international Jew”; for Hitler has 
read the infamous “Protocols of Zion” and, like Henry Ford, be- 
lieves implicitly in their revelations. He visualizes the Jew, with 
his liberal institutions and following, as the traitor in Germany 
working in co-operation with France; this traitor stabbed Germany 
in the back in 1918, and also in 1923, when, at the time of the 
Ruhr invasion, advantage could have been taken of England’s and 
Italy’s dissatisfaction with French policy to isolate France; except 
by the destruction of this enemy, there can be no internal unity in 
Germany, no salvation from Versailles. However much the re- 
viewer disagrees with these findings, he can understand why they 
carry conviction in Germany when presented as they are. 

The book contains ideas of an unexpected nature. Its candor is 
overwhelming. Hitler most strongly disclaims any wish to restore 
the Hohenzollern monarchy. For the Germans he pictures an ulti- 
mate utopia of racial homogeneity, where sickness is almost crimi- 
nal, where the state supplies its citizens with their material needs, 
where only the best intellectual talent is given the advantage of 
higher education, and where class distinctions are no more. But it to 
him is no utopian society where men of all races live peacefully 
together in the “enervating” atmosphere of perpetual brother- 


hood. Harry R. Rupin 


THE TROUBLED TIMES OF TSAR BORIS 


Boris Gopunor, 4y STEPHEN GRAHAM, with a preface by GEORGE Ver- 
NaDsKY, Yale University Press. 


Wuite we are being amply supplied with reputable volumes 
dealing with current Russian affairs, the past of Russia has been 
relatively ignored. And yet the past of Russia, in so far as Anglo- 
Saxon readers are concerned, is a vast unexplored mine containing 
such a wealth of fascinating material as to make anyone who 
knows wonder why so few scholars have taken the trouble to get 
at it. We owe Mr. Stephen Graham a debt for digging up some 
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of it. There has been no adequate account in English of the enig- 
matic and singularly complex character of Boris Godunof and the 
times he lived in, known as Smutnoé Vremya—the “Troubled 
Times.” Pushkin’s poem, though a great work marvellously 
translated into music by Moussorgsky, is—naturally enough— 
marked by poetic license. As an historic biographer Mr. Graham, 
while sticking to facts, has the knack of building up a story. Both 
as a life and as a history his chronicle is eminently readable. As 
he has constructed it, it makes a theme which Shakespeare might 
have pounced upon to create a masterpiece. A great artist’s 
imagination could not have devised a more fateful concatenation 
of circumstances than that which led Tsar Boris and the whole 
Godunof house to inevitable destruction. The bare procession of 
facts directed by mysterious forces has all the appearance of cre- 
ated tragedy rather than of life. Boris Godunof is an heroic char- 
acter, if there ever was one, in the full generic sense of the term 
as it is used in the drama, and with all the dignity which it im- 
plies. A pity of pities—Boris was in the way of becoming a great 
tsar in life, a liberator of the Russian people, but Misfortune 
marked him for her own, surrounded him with enemies—some 
of his own making—who would not brook the secret ambition of 
the man, until he became possessed of an obsession, creating a 
multitude of fears, maddening him and rendering him helpless 
against the flood of woe which was ultimately to overtake him. 
Mr. Graham must have encountered some difficulty in writing 
his book. The early Russian records of Boris Godunof’s life differ 
in essential facts, and the historians are by no means agreed in 
interpreting what facts there are. Mr. Graham assumes that Boris 
had a hand in the conspiracy to murder the legitimate heir to the 
throne, Dmitry—a supposition with which the historian Po- 
krovsky (omitted from Mr. Graham’s bibliography) by no means 
concurs. On the other hand, the author wavers between accepting 
and not accepting the story of Dmitry’s death. The general ac- 
clamation of the so-called “False Dmitry” as the real Dmitry by 
the Polish nobles and the Russian populace inclines him at one 
time to fall in with their verdict, but there is no substantiating 
evidence, Again, on the score of Boris’s “illiteracy,” there is some 
doubt. The author has not, perhaps, stressed sufficiently the Tsar’s 
love of the common people, his democratic tendencies. Even 
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Boris’s enemies, with very rare exceptions, testify (says Po- 
krovsky ) to the extraordinary solicitude, unprecedented in Russia, 

of this sovereign for the masses of the population. He “thought 
much of the poor and the lowly, and there was great mercy from 
him to such,” wrote a contemporary partisan of the house of 
Romanof. Still, one must not cavil. Whether regarded as a biog- 
raphy or a history, or simply as a piece of literature, the book js 


an achievement. 
Joun Cournos 


THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE 

BEHIND THE Doctor, dy Locan CLENDENING, A. A. Knopf. 

I suspect that Logan Clendening reads aloud his manuscripts and 
in the reading shapes his sentences to the ease and balance of the 
spoken language. From the pages of his books we seem less to read 
words than hear the voice of the writer telling his thoughts with 
the color of emotion that only the human voice can convey. As he 
chats with us, a sense of congenial intimacy grows up; in response 
we chuckle at his dry humor and warm to his genial tolerance of 
human fallacy. It is a joy to read the works of Dr. Clendening and 
especially when, as here, beauty of style is combined with a fasci- 
nating tale. 

He tells the story of man’s long struggle against disease. The 
historical account, which might be, and too often is, dust dry, he 
makes live as it should with all the queer, even bizarre personalities 
who have fought the good fight against the ills of mankind. Dr. 
Clendening has written portions of this book in the form of fiction, 
but each deviation from a strictly documented basis is so designed 
for the reader’s guidance. The fiction, as it is used, permits the de- 
velopment of a setting which gives, paradoxically, a greater sense 
of reality to the factual presentation. 

Beginning with primitive medicine, told as the story of a tre- 
phine operation performed by a savage on an epileptic boy of the 
tribe, the development of medicine is followed through the Egyp- 
tian and the Greco-Roman civilizations. The narrative jumps from 
those to the period of the Renaissance with the rise of the funda- 
mental sciences. From then on, the tale is of the application ot 
these sciences to the problems of disease, an application which has 
culminated in modern medical science. 

This book is not a history of medicine; chronology is not ad- 
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hered to strictly; whole periods are omitted, but they are the 
periods when medicine made little or no progress. The social as- 
pects of medical matters are only touched upon as incidental to 
what the author has set out to tell the reader—how the doctor of 
to-day came into possession of the knowledge which he has. 

A few lines from the preface show the author’s style and also his 
plan of presentation: “Behind the doctor—so many centuries, so 
many people. I see them crowding around him—a great throng of 
old ghosts as he walks into the room. When he takes out his stetho- 
scope to listen to your heart, there 1s thin, consumptive Dr. Laen- 
nec, of Paris, peering over his shoulder. When he taps your chest, 
another ghost, jolly, music-loving Dr. Leopold Auenbrugger, of 
Vienna, smiles in appreciation of his discovery living through the 
years. When the urine is examined, there is Dr. Richard Bright, of 
London, rattling his seals and ordering his carriage to take him 
to Russell Square to treat the great British merchants. As your 
doctor dresses those stitches, I see little old Ambroise Paré and 
gentle Joseph Lister behind him. Near your anaesthesia apparatus 
is the ghost of poor Horace Wells, who cut his radial artery from 
disappointment and bled to death. . . .” 


Who indeed could resist the blandishments of such a preface? 
Its promise is fulfilled in the text. 


H. W. Haccarp 


A SORDID CRIME 

Tue Crime or Cua, dy Cartton Beats, J. P. Lippincott Co. 

Every author prays for the “break in the news” that was Carlton 
Beals’s when his book came off the press just as the Cuban dic- 
tator, Machado, made his hasty flight from the island to escape 
the infuriated mobs that were determined to have his life in re- 
venge for the lives of hundreds of his innocent victims. Events 
have moved so fast, however, that even Beals’s book is now be- 
hind the story. 

The “Crime of Cuba” paints a sordid picture of the relations 
between that country and the United States, showing Cuban poli- 
tians and American business interests about equally guilty of 
getting for themselves all that the traffic would bear, with almost 
no unselfish service from either side for the good of the Cuban 
people. General Wood thought our mission was “to build up in 
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a Latin country a republic modelled closely along the lines of 
our own great Republic.” This was mistake number one, for such 
a thing was both impossible and unwise. But proceeding on this 
general principle the strict control of that country’s life under the 
Platt Amendment, has brought about the present débacle. 

With the protection of the Platt Amendment American capital 
rushed into Cuba, growing from fifty millions at the close of the 
Spanish-American War to one billion five hundred millions dur- 
ing the Machado régime. So no opposition to the capitalistic sys- 
tem was permitted by government, either in Washington or in 
Havana; the economic interests overwhelmingly dominated all 
others. Political corruption became unbelievably universal. Dur- 
ing the régime of Menocal and of Zayas, graft was equal to if 
not greater than during the administration of Machado. Even the 
United States Governor Magoon, during the intervention of 
1906-09, acquired a reputation for freely allowing such graft. 
Education instead of going forward went backward. Justice de- 
teriorated. Beals charges that the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate have become refuges for criminals, since members of con- 
gress are immune from arrest. He says that immorality and cor- 
ruption have grown apace. Because the Platt Amendment was 
interpreted as prohibiting revolution and guaranteeing tenure of 
office by a government recognized by the United States, Cuban 
people themselves claimed that they were impotent in dealing 
with these disgraceful conditions. While one would differ from 
many of the detailed statements of Beals’s book, it must be ad- 
mitted that his picture of Cuba in general is a true one. How 
much of the present trouble is due to our political and economic 
domination and how much to the Cuban people themselves, will 
always be a question for debate; but it seems no longer debatable 
that the Platt Amendment, with the United States’s assumption 
of political, economic, and moral control and responsibility for 
Cuban life, has been proved unsound, and should be discarded at 
the earliest possible moment. 

One wishes that so talented an author had strained less after 
literary effects and had given more attention to logical presenta- 
tion and to historical accuracy. His history is too often taken from 
unreliable, secondary sources—albeit without acknowledgments; 
and his case against the United States could have been made just 
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as strong Without seeming to excuse the rotten régime of Spain. 
Let those who want a balanced description read, along with this 
volume, Millis’s “The Martial Spirit,” Chapman’s “A History 
of the Cuban Republic,” Jenks’s “Our Cuban Colony,” and 
Wright’s “The Cuban Situation and Our Treaty Relations.” But 
recognizing that Mr. Beals frankly appeals to a popular audience, 
and no doubt prefers to catch the multitudes rather than to please 
the scholar, this reviewer has no desire to detract from the im- 
portance of his contribution to the Cuban-American picture. 


SAMUEL Guy INMAN 


FOUR LIVES 


Tue Lire or GeorceE Eniot, dy EmiLe and Grorces Romieu, translated by 
Brian W. Downs, £. P. Dutton & Co. 

Grorce Lewes anp GeorcE E ior, dy Anna T. Kircuer, John Day Co. 

Grorce Exiot, 6y ANNE FREMANTLE, Macmillan Co. 


Turee biographies of George Eliot are belated justice, but the 
first is a mixed verdict. She was certain to come in for a fictional 
life. Her unconventional career so invited the imitators of 
M. André Maurois that it is surprising how slow this book was in 
arriving. Its authors seem to have had access to some of the 
hitherto unpublished material, for many of the huge gaps left 
in J. W. Cross’s Life and even in later works are here credibly 
filled in. We are told that a slender legacy from her father would 
have enabled her to live in moderate comfort and idleness, that 
Major Blackwood only learned to withhold his improving hand 
from her early stories after having had his knuckles rapped, that 
Mr. Lewes’s previous domestic situation was more involved than 
has been generally supposed, and that the conduct of both Lewes 
and George Eliot was more magnanimous than contemporary 
condemnation could ever have been induced to admit. The auto- 
matic social ostracism, long maintained, to which the outlaw pair 
were subjected and which made much of their lives a protracted 
martyrdom can be gleaned from these pages. Marian Evans had 
been guilty of two unpardonable offenses: she had defied the 
social code and then proved by her works that the defiance was 
abundantly justified. Her career still remains an irony at the ex- 
pense of Christian morality, like Goethe’s, like Wagner’s, like 
Walt Whitman’s. There are creative spirits which cannot live and 
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create within the framework of the Hebraic religions which Eu- 
rope and America have professed to accept. In order to be able 
to create, they coolly walk out. What is the inference? 

Although the first book of this trio is worth the penance of 
wading through for the sake of some additional information about 
a notable figure, translations from the French of poor imitations 
of a bad original are not without their perils. There is a tone of 
forced vivacity that would have made George Eliot groan, and 
the passages in which one of its authors indulges in prettification 
of scenery and imaginary dialogues threaten attacks of nausea. It 
is a comfort that the book is so bad, for it can do little harm. It 
is also poorly proportioned. In 370 pages “Adam Bede” only 
arrives on page 209. And there is hardly more than a speaking 
acquaintance with that immense and rich cultural world in which 
George Eliot moved so naturally. 

The other two books are as good as the first is bad. George 
Lewes has long deserved the excellent biographical study which 
Miss Kitchel has given him, and the second half of her volume 
is that supplementary documentation which is missing from J. W. 
Cross, and for which readers of his official biography have been 
waiting half a lifetime. This dual life story of those two extraor- 
dinary persons who saved each other in defiance of the world is 
obviously a labor of love, and a work of highly competent schol- 
arship and sensitive discrimination into the bargain. It is also an 
entertaining book to read. The “Great Age” of the nineteenth 
century in England walks before one’s eyes. Miss Kitchel has 
produced the most important contribution to the biographical 
documentation for George Eliot since the appearance of Cross’s 
Life in 1885. 

One of a “Great Lives” series though it is, Anne Fremantle’s 
narrative in 144 succinct pages has no taint of the perfunctory. It 
is vivid, it draws on such recently accessible material as that in 
the library of Yale University, and the whole performance, both 
as literary craftsmanship and as intellectual grasp of the matter, 
is distinguished. If the book leaves one with a burning desire for 
about ten hours’ conversation in which to refute some of her crit!- 
cal opinions and hard-heartedness, what is that, after all, but an- 
other way of saying that the author has done her work well? 

A further biography of George Eliot clamors to be written. It 
would be a daring study of the problem posed by her position in 
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Christendom. It would require emancipation from Hebraic 
thought, but the works of Mr. Havelock Ellis and Dr. Sigmund 
Freud have attained a wide circulation and the Anglo-Saxon 
cuticle is not so thin as it was. Perhaps its heart has grown strong 
enough to hear of certain subterranean interrelations between the 
biological and intellectual creative processes without stopping 
dead. 


Lucien Price 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF OUR GOVERNMENT 

GovERNMENT OF THE Peop.e, dy D. W. Brocan, Harper & Brothers. 

In the always humbling, often refreshing view of ourselves as 
others see us, lies the peculiar value of this book. The author 
teaches American government in the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Fortified by an acquaintance with American political his- 
tory that an American student might well envy, he writes mainly 
for an English audience, yet his book should prove at least as il- 
luminating to us who must live under the system he analyzes. 

Mr. Brogan lays hands boldly upon the ark of the covenant at 
the outset, in a chapter on judicial review. Damning the Su- 
preme Court with the faint praise of being “as little open to cen- 
sure as is compatible with a fundamentally bad system,” he finds 
that “the spectacle of the American people living its political life, 
according to canons laid down in the late eighteenth century, .. . 
almost beggars credulity.” This is no new indictment, and indeed 
any other standpoint in a colleague of Mr. Laski’s would come as 
a distinct surprise. But although the case is forcefully put, the im- 
plications are not sufficiently argued. One might welcome the 
breakdown of the rigid division between state and federal au- 
thority, or some relief from so much government by lawyers, or 
a chance to get the courts out of politics. On the other hand, the 
Congress we know would make an unreliable instrument for curb- 
ing the occasional exuberances of state legislatures. 

No writer on our party system has given a more brilliantly 
written or more plausible account of it than Mr. Brogan. On this 
subject he is at his best, and to it he devotes some two-thirds of 
his book. With a sure sense of the realities he traces the combina- 
tion of sectional interests and historical accidents that has given 
us our major parties of to-day, with their meaningless labels, each 
containing elements that run the gamut from radical to reac- 
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tionary. With a wealth of illustrative detail he describes the party 
machine, its methods and its candidates. He balances the spoils 
system against the frailties of the civil service, and explains the 
modified rapture of the reformers who had faith in the magic 
power of written examinations. He puts cogently the dilemm; 
of those who would at the same time strengthen the leadership 
of the executive over Congress and do away with the evils of the 
patronage. Using the tariff and the pension systems as examples, 
he finds the dominant forces that motivate our politics in the 
struggle among contending interests over the allocation by the 
government of a national economic surplus—a struggle that has 
often taken crude forms because of the youth of the country and 
the abundance of the wealth to be divided. 

The structural changes which the author suggests involve some 
re-drawing of the Constitution in main lines as well as in details: 
destruction of judicial review, minimizing of sectionalism, en- 
largement of national authority and strengthening of the Presi- 
dent by giving him a legal appeal to the voters over the heads of 
congressmen. It is easier to agree with the need for most of these 
changes than to suggest how they may be accomplished. 

This is an exciting book. One wonders whether classes in 


American government might not learn more from it than from 
the usual descriptive text in the subject. 


Harvey C. Mansrie.p 


THE NAZI REVOLUTION 


History oF GERMANY, 4y HERMANN Pinnow, translated by Maser Bras 
FORD, Macmillan Co. 

Mopern Germany, 49 Pau Kosox, University of Chicago Press. 

Germany EnTers THE Tuirp Retcu, 4y Carvin B. Hoover, Macmillan Co. 

Hitver’s Reicu, 4y Hamitton Fish Armstronc, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Brown Book oF THE HiTLeR TERROR, prepared by the World Com- 
mittee for the Victims of German Fascism, A. A. Knopf. 


In this group of volumes the Nazi revolution is set against a back- 
ground of a thousand years. But, strangely enough, this setting 1 
very unrevealing. Dr. Pinnow, whose short history of Ger 
many was first published in 1929, seems to have been quite unaware 
that the Fatherland had become the spoils of Jews and Marxists, 
or that the imperilled “Aryans” required the intervention of a new 
messiah. He portrays German history as made up of centuries of 
effort to secure constitutional unity as the basis for democratic 
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freedom. It is evident that in 1929 he believed that the future of 
the republic was secure. He wrote with feeling of the indignities 
Germany has suffered at the hands of the victorious powers, but, 
far from envisaging Hitler as an agent of reprisal, he dismissed 
him in a brief reference to the Munich “beer hall rebellion” of 
1923. Such failure, by such a person, to foresee the Nazi triumph, 
cives one an uneasy feeling that dark powers must have been at the 
bottom of it. 

It is to the works of Professor Kosok and Professor Hoover that 
one turns for more rational explanations. But here appears a wide 
difference of view. “Modern Germany” was written before Hitler 
rose to power; it deals, however, with the structure of German 
society, and therefore furnishes a chart of the cross currents which 
bore the Nazi movement onward. Professor Kosok stresses the 
significance of class lines in Germany. He finds that, as capitalism 
developed, the working classes failed to attain that economic status 
which makes citizenship in a bourgeois state a reality, and that con- 
sequently they became disaffected. The war, however, brought 
home to the Social Democrats the depth of their attachment to the 
Fatherland, and henceforth it was the communists who formed the 
spearhead of the attack against the national state. To combat this 
danger, all the forces of the state and of society were brought into 
play. It is Professor Kosok’s view that the “ruling classes” of the 
aristocracy, industry, and finance have utilized the dissatisfaction 
and despair of the middle classes as a means of securing mass 
support in their campaign to suppress the workers. The curious 
mixture of socialism and nationalism in the Nazi programme has 
been used to divert the growing spirit of revolt against German 
capitalism into an antagonism towards “foreign” and “Jewish” 
interests as well as towards the international and “un-German” 
ideals of the Marxists. The control of the ruling classes had, 
indeed, become so weakened that they were forced to use the 
slogans of their enemies to maintain their own power. The bureau- 
cracy, the army, the schools, and even the Evangelical church be- 
came important agents in this campaign of reaction. All this Kosok 
describes, but, unfortunately, in a style that is burdened with poly- 
syllabic abstractions. 

Professor Hoover, on the other hand, takes the stand that Na- 
tional Socialism is not merely a demagogic device by means of 
which reactionary capitalists guard themselves against the discon- 
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tent of the masses. It is, rather, to his mind, a movement with 2 
sincerely held, if confused, programme of its own and an inde. 
pendent leadership to which Professor Hoover attributes elements 
of genius. His chapters on the clever political shifts which re. 
sulted in Hitler’s elevation are among the best in the book. He 
asserts that the activities of the Nazis since they came to power 
have demonstrated that they intend to act not in the interest of 
the industrialists or the Junkers but with a view to making drastic 
changes in the capitalistic system. In other words, the Nazi pro- 
gramme is not, as is commonly held abroad, mere bait to catch 
gudgeons, but the expression of a desire for change to which the 
author does not deny the name “socialism.” When he wrote, it was 
difficult to balance deeds against words: much has happened since 
then which casts doubt upon the sincerity of the Nazi will to aid 
the “little man,” or at least upon its ability to do so. 

Professor Hoover is no apologist for Hitlerism; he does not 
mince words in expressing his dislike for Nazi tactics or hide his 
profound misgivings as to the prospects for the maintenance of 
European peace. His discussion of these matters is admirably com- 
plemented by Mr. Armstrong’s candid and impartial little vol- 
ume. “The Brown Book,” while avowedly propagandist in char- 


acter, nevertheless constitutes a damning indictment of the brutal 
and ruthless treatment of unresisting opponents by the Nazis. As 
Professor Hoover remarks, all such violence was unnecessary save 
as a sop to the blood lust of the uncontrolled Nazi detachments. It 
is a pity that the myth of the “furor Teutonicus” should thus be 


resurrected. 
Wii T. Ham 


MEMORIALS 


Tue Minst or Lire, 6y Mina Curtiss, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tue Book or Taxsort, 4y VioteT Ciirton, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Carecoriegs are misleading. Here are two books, each by a wife 
about a dead husband. They have nothing else in common. “The 
Midst of Life” is full of the gaiety of gardens, country neighbors, 
friends, but, set in this bright foreground, death. “In the midst 
of life we are in death.” A casual, pleasant little book, with sud- 
den poignant bits here and there as unrelated and unexpected 2s 
such things are in life. The workmanship makes me think of a 
certain school of painters who stipple their canvas with spots ot 
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color, like loose beads on a floor. Done just right, the spots come 
together into a vibrant whole, full of meaning. A risky method, 
with results very bad or very good, and, even when good, vul- 
nerable to the mood of the looker. Each time I have picked up 
the book I have felt differently about it. Sometimes I am cap- 
tiously critical: seven pages transcribed from the town register of 
deaths are too much, | feel; and why should I—why should the 
dead man—care about her Italian squash—that they must be 
“thinly sliced discs, browned ever so little in butter, salt and 
paprika”? Such a bit might indeed be the last dry word of trag- 
edy. To me it is not. Yet in another mood the book has arrested 
and delighted me. 

Anyone who is curious to compare the uses of a literary pattern 
by different workmen will care to look up another little book of 
diary-letters to a dead lover, “The Worn Doorstep,” written 
during the World War by Margaret Sherwood and full of wist- 
ful humor and delicate beauty. 

“The Book of Talbot” is a book about the wanderings of Tal- 
bot Clifton, explorer, written after his death, in a mood of flaming 
devotion, by Violet, his wife. Undoubtedly here is the kind of 
man about whom myths are made. I fancy myths are already 
growing about his memory among the Eskimos, on the Siberian 
steppes, in the mud huts of central Africa—about the young 
giant, the great hunter, stern and kind and wholly mysterious, 
with his one book (Shakespeare) and his silver flute. Even Lon- 
don was not wholly free from myth: “I saw a man like a Viking 
who walked down Bond Street as though he were breaking a 
trail”; “I passed a man who looked like a Russian grand duke, 
from what l’ve heard of him I think he must have been John 
Talbot.” And the book itself is matrix for myth. In it are the 
beauty and the terror of strange lands, agony of cold, agony of 
heat, but always wonder. “He was full of wonder, . . . wonder 
goaded him on through the earth, regardless of his body, . . . 
by its power is straitened the explorer that cannot take, from an- 
other, the tale of the earth’s grandeur, but must himself go forth, 
marvelling at the unknown.” And because everything, though 
seen through his eyes, is seen also through hers, the record holds 
not only the wonder of the lands he fared through but also a 
further wonder—her wonder at him, her man, at his daring, his 
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kindness, his joy in all beauty and strangeness, his will always to 
accomplish that which he had chosen. It is not a travel book bu 
a hero book, done with a kind of magnificence of naiveté tha 
will offend some readers and delight others. These two are not 
moderns; they belong in some earlier world untouched by our 
cynicism and self-consciousness, with its cool restraining hand for 
all worship and its deflating needle for all enthusiasm. The |it. 
erary form belongs to no period—for the most part, a chiselled 
spareness of phrase, a plainness of word that is more adequate 
than abundance. Humor there is, of a sort—or is it an uncon- 
scious quaintness?—as in this bit out of the last African expedi- 
tion: “It seemed a mock to Violet—that the mud house of a 
Senegalese should be no higher, no more shapely than the home 
of the white ants that rises in the neighborhood. Side by side stood 
the buildings so alike—black babies emerging out of the one, 
white ants out of the other.” 

A book of distinction, and unforgettable. It justifies, as I had 
not supposed possible when I first smiled at its audacity, the 
wholly characteristic dedication: “To God. For Talbot.” 


ELIsABETH WoopBRIDGE Morris 


THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH ADVENTURERS 

Crecit Ruopes, dy SaraH GertruveE Mi.uin, Harper & Brothers. 
Crcit Joun Ruopes—the Colossus—has found his biographer. 
It takes a novelist to do justice to this Gargantuan figure, and 
Mrs. Millin has been more than equal to her task. In the pages 
of this fascinating volume, far more interesting than a novel, 
Rhodes’s ungainly figure and strange personality, a mixture of 
lofty idealism, Machiavellian diplomacy, messianic imperialism, 
financial ability, open-handed generosity, live and move and have 
their being. With rare objectivity, keen psychological insight, 
and, let us add, a real and deep study of the man and his times, 
Mrs. Millin tears the covers from this bizarre personality and re- 
veals the last of the English adventurers. She knows her native 
South Africa, and, stoutly resisting the temptation to be pro- 
British, pro-Boer, pro-Native, or pro-anything-else, she gives Us 
a picture of the man, properly proportioned and varnished with 
her novelist’s skill. 
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Rhodes fitted into his time and place. Gladstonian Little- 
Englandism was dead. The British, so easily able to mix commer- 
cial advantages with an almost divine sense of mission, were em- 
barking on the most imperialistic phase of their history, and were 
making the world safe by the Pax Britannica, while at the same 
time they were thwarting the plans of Germany, so unskilled in 
colonial imperialism, and securing for themselves the best and 
richest parts of the African continent. Their puritanism and their 
liberalism prevented the English from participating too actively 
as a government in Rhodes’s schemes; so they shut their eyes to 
the activities of this modern Raleigh and Warren Hastings, 
profited by his successes, and condemned him roundly when he 
failed. 

On the South African scene Rhodes moved like a giant among 
the pigmies. The middle-class British settlers were busy with 
their buying and selling and minding their shops. The South 
African Dutch were still a pastoral people, untaught by the Boer 
War, and looking to the homespun Kruger as their ideal. The 
Natives, poor simple souls, still saw the godlike in the white man 
and were content to cry “Father” to the men who robbed them of 
their land. Rhodes’s only possible rivals were the Jewish finan- 
ciers, the Barnatos, the Beits, the Joels, and we see how easily he 
won these over by appealing to their vanity or their sense of com- 
mercial values. A lesser man than Rhodes could have succeeded 
in South Africa at the end of the nineteenth century. One could 
wish that Rhodes had had to negotiate directly and personally 
with Paul Kruger. He would, no doubt, have sat on the stoep of 
the low house in Pretoria, smoked, spat, kept silence, and in the 
end presented Kruger with a gold Bible. A lover of the dramatic 
could wish that Rhodes had had to deal with the Smuts of the 
Peace Conference. Could this international statesman, lawyer, 
philosopher, soldier, scientist, another figure of Renaissance pro- 
portions, have withstood the diplomatic skill and rare knowledge 
of human nature of Cecil Rhodes? We doubt it. 

Rhodes’s gifts to Africa and to the British empire were many, 
great, and mixed. By his deeds and his words he induced Britain 
to seize the richest parts of Africa, but he helped to make war 
with Germany almost inevitable. By his financial ability he made 
South Africa one of the richest countries in the world, but he 
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brought on the Boer War, postponed the South African Union, 
and sowed the seeds of that racial hatred which are bearing such 
vigorous crops to-day. By his Glen Grey Act he laid the founda. 
tions of Southern Africa’s Native policy—segregation and a pre. 
tense of self-government—but he gave peace to warring tribes, 
taught the Natives that a ballot was as good as a bullet, and im- 
planted a slow-growing union and nationalism, the end of which 
is not yet. All this and much more, fully documented and told 
with dramatic skill, are found in this engrossing biography. 


CuHartes T. Lora 


NEW LIGHT 


New Licut on Loncre.iow, Sy James Tarr Hatrieip, Houghton Miftin 
Co. 

Quaker Muiuitant, JoHN GREENLEAF WuirttiER, Sy ALBERT Morpett, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Great Trapition, dy GRANVILLE Hicks, Macmillan Co. 

Emerson Topay, 4y Buiss Perry, Princeton University Press. 

Tue American Noresooks, 6y NarHaniEL HawTuorne, édited by Ranpati 
Stewart, Yale University Press. 


Tue first phrase in Mr. Hatfield’s title describes accurately not 
only his own book on Longfellow, which defines informatively 
certain German influences upon the poet, but also Mr. Hicks’s dis- 
cussion of our literature since the Civil War from a Marxian angle, 
Mr. Mordell’s psychological study of Whittier, Mr. Stewart's 
analysis of Hawthorne’s creative art, and Mr. Perry’s memorabilia 
of a lifelong study of Emerson. New light on our past indeed! We 
should not quarrel, I think, with the different methods, but be 
grateful for all of them, provided we observe what most of these 
critics admit, that the books lack the finality of a great biography 
or an enduring critical essay. Unfortunately the antagonism be- 
tween the investigator and the critic is more marked in America 
than in England; several of these books pause to snipe at other 
types of light-shedding than their own. Without pleading for a 
nerveless armistice between so-called “academic” criticism and so- 
called “free-lance” criticism, it may be noted from the content of 
these diverse books and from their diverse methods how much 
each school may derive from the other. Certainly, if the student of 
American literature glances back twenty years when criticism of 
our literature was, for the most part, confined to the filial biog- 
raphy and the sentimental essay, he will be thankful not only for 
the special spade work done by Mr. Hatfield in the Craigie House 
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notebooks but for the aggressive attempt to penetrate the mind of 
Whittier, who was once forbidden the present reviewer for an 
essay because, his adviser said, Whittier “was just a dear old 
centleman.” In this group of books there is new light also on pres- 
ent methods of criticism of American letters. 

Mr. Mordell’s service is in demonstrating to the present age, 
which has forgotten Pickard’s biography of the poet, the fulness 
of Whittier’s career in politics and literature. In his life were 
energy, passionate participation in stirring events, and an absorbing 
love of poetry, poetry which was often stultified by the lacks in 
Whittier’s culture and in that of his American background. The 
reader leaves this book with the conventional myth concerning 
Whittier dissipated—a white-bearded New England saint sitting 
before an iron stove, dreaming over “Snow-Bound.” Mr. Mor- 
dell’s substitution, however, of a Whittier with a disturbed per- 
sonality is less satisfactory. I have followed his evidence and argu- 
ments carefully, but I am far from being convinced that Whittier 
became “a frustrated celibate and vain philanderer.” Such a con- 
tention, however interesting, remains in the field of speculation, 
which is not true, thanks to Mr. Mordell, of other provinces of 
Whittier’s life—abolition and poetry. 

Mr. Hicks has a theory, too, less picturesque, more weighty: 
that “the great tradition” in American literature has been sustained 
by writers able to interfuse themselves with the seething class 
struggle in the republic. Perhaps Mr. Hicks withholds his ani- 
mating thesis too long from the reader; it is stated only incidentally 
until near the close of the book. Probably, too, the theory is chal- 
lengeable. Certainly the most indigenous, the most American part 
of our literature springs from our nativist writers and not from 
Henry James. Yet is this not oversimplification? The very revolt 
or escape of our few artists, such as Hawthorne and Howells, 
from the centre of social conflict typifies one strand in the complex 
pattern of authentic American literature. Mr. Hicks emphasizes 
Miss Cather’s “frustration” in writing wistfully of the frontier, 
but surely it is this blend of the love of the West and her more 
purely literary impulses which is a source of her power. Mr. 
Hicks’s theory is, I think, debatable, but the essential is that he 
uses it effectively; it is a keen knife, cutting clean through our 
literature, probing, it seems to me, both important and obscure 
writers to roots never before examined. The section on Howells, 
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from this point of view, is particularly acute, and Mr. Hicks’s 
enthusiasm carries him along militantly into judgments which are 
likely to cause revaluations in the history of our literature. 

“The American Notebooks” and “Emerson Today” represent, 
perhaps, the best in the scholarship in American literature of the 
younger and the older men. Mr. Perry, after a scholarly saturation 
in humane letters, surveys critically but kindly, apropos of Emer- 
son, “the meticulous examination of special aspects of his work and 
influence.” “A mountain,” he adds, “may and should be studied 
by geologists and meteorologists, by botanists and zodlogists; but 
each of these specialists is the victim of his own temperament and 
training. I met not long ago on the Trift glacier above Zermatt a 
couple of Swiss entomologists. I was absorbed in a new view of 
Mount Rosa; they were equally absorbed in collecting some tiny 
Alpine butterflies. Happiness for happiness, theirs was probably as 
perfect as mine.” Perhaps, too, the contributions to knowledge in 
the broad sense are equal. At the moment, however, as we fall 
under the spell of these delightful lectures, based upon an intimate 
knowledge of all that Emerson did or wrote (Mr. Perry has read 
but does not quote from the unpublished letters), this “sitting 
down and looking at Ralph Waldo Emerson,” this new view of 
the thinker, make the literary entomologist seem a bit trifling. His 
old opinions are here, such as the two profiles of Emerson—one 
of Yankee farmer, one of seer—his old protests concerning a hidden 
core of deep tenderness in the cold, external Emerson; but they 
are supplemented by new facts, amplified by long thought, and 
deepened by Mr. Perry’s study of Emerson as an essentially 
modern man. Let there be more of such books on American litera- 
ture. 

This said, we may turn to Mr. Stewart’s book, now in its second 
printing, which represents a modern spirit in scholarship not alien 
at heart from Mr. Perry’s aim, and probably more akin than Mr. 
Perry’s books to the critical approaches of the future. Here is es- 
tablished with finality the text of a number of Hawthorne’s most 
self-revealing manuscripts. The closely packed, condensed im- 
pedimenta of the notes make these manuscripts clear. Then out of 
this complete record of a specific period of Hawthorne’s life 
evolves an analysis of Hawthorne’s mind during the years under 
consideration. This series of essays, spare in style and logical in 
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thought, not only offers a body of ideas on Hawthorne on which 
we can reflect with enjoyment but lays by a store of knowledge on 
which the biographer of Hawthorne can rely when the new 
scholars are older and partake more of the wise kindliness of the 


“ ” 
author of “Emerson Today. : 
Y SraNLeEY T. WILLIAMS 


TWO OF THE FATHERS 


Tue Two Frankuins: FatHers oF AMERICAN Democracy, Sy BERNARD Fay, 
Little, Brown & Co. 


One can rely upon M. Fay to produce something new and surpris- 
ing, and to present it with charming artistry. Nor is it merely a 
new approach to old materials, for in almost all his work he has 
been notably successful in the discovery and exploitation of un- 
published manuscripts. Thus, after the thousands of pages that 
had been devoted to Benjamin Franklin, he was able, several years 
ago, to write our best biography of Franklin, to which this book is 
a logical sequel. The other Franklin, to whom the present volume 
is chiefly devoted, is Benjamin Franklin Bache, hitherto a neg- 
lected and obscure, though not unimportant, figure. In the library 
of Mr. Franklin Bache of Philadelphia, M. Fay found a rich col- 
lection of unpublished diaries and letters. As a result of his dis- 
coveries in this and in other private and public archives, we know 
more about the life of Benny Bache than we know about many 
more important figures of the eighteenth century. 

Bache was Franklin’s grandson who was taken to Europe and 
given a good Calvinist education at Geneva and who learned the 
printing trade with Didot in Paris. He returned to Philadelphia 
with his grandfather and in 1790 founded the “General Adver- 
tiser,” which later became the celebrated and vitriolic “Aurora.” 
As editor and publisher of the “Aurora,” Bache engaged in single, 
and unequal, combat with William Cobbett and his “Porcupine’s 
Gazette.” When Freneau’s “National Gazette,” guided by Jeffer- 
son, ceased publication, and Jefferson himself retired from politics 
to cultivate his garden at Monticello, Bache alone remained to 
provide a rallying point for the discouraged Republicans. It was 
he who first published the terms of the Jay treaty with Great 
Britain and who led in its denunciation. In the midst of his gen- 
eral vituperation he abused and libelled Washington. When that 
dignified figure retired to private life, Bache called upon the coun- 
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try to celebrate the fact that Washington no longer “gave currency 
to political iniquity, and legalized corruption.” When Bache died 
of the yellow fever in 1798, at the age of twenty-nine, he was the 
most influential of the Republican editors. After he died he be- 
came one of the most obscure of them. M. Fay’s indefatigable re- 
searches and literary skill have rescued him from oblivion. 

The author has a two-fold purpose: to present a biography of 
Bache and to chronicle the party fights, during the hectic years 
1790-1800, that led to the establishment and triumph of the 
Democratic-Republican party. In the first he has been brilliantly 
successful. Nowhere will be found a more charming picture of the 
last decade of the life of Benjamin Franklin. The story of Bache, 
based upon a multitude of new facts and supplemented by the 
sympathetic and lively imagination of the author, reads like a vie 
romancée. In the political chronicle we have a vivid narrative, em- 
bellished with a wealth of graphic detail, but here there is less that 
is new. Although Bache was undoubtedly influenced by the Franco- 
American enlightenment of the period, it is not clear that his 
career represented a continuation of the political principles of his 
grandfather. It is hazardous to say what Franklin would have 
thought of Genét’s activities. It is likewise difficult to estimate the 


influence of Bache upon the political thought of the period. Indeed, 
it is not clear in what degree Bache’s political activities were moti- 
vated by his political principles. And as to the many fathers of that 
prodigious child, Democracy, must we not adopt a very liberal 
attitude, as the Franklins frequently did, towards the question of 
paternity? 


FRANK MonacGHAN 


THE ROMAN WORLD 


Tue ACHIEVEMENT OF Rome, dy Witiiam CuasE GreENeE, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


Tue classical philologist is engaged in fitting together the scat- 
tered pieces of a great mosaic most of which has been lost. The 
meticulous examination of the individual pieces and the attempts 
to combine and recombine in different ways the more badly shat- 
tered segments are technical work. Many parts have only a special 
or a mediate interest, and the conversation of the confraternity 
engaged in the sorting and combining is not always intelligible to 
the uninitiated, while their necessary preoccupation with fine de- 
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tail lends to their discourse when intelligible a certain lumpiness 
of proportion and grittiness of style. It is from the labors of these 
patient zealots that classical philology may justly claim the title 
of science, and to them the glory. But there is place and, from 
the point of view of the common claims of civilization, need for 
work of a different sort: the description in clear and simple terms 
of the picture that has been restored and the explanation of why 
that picture is worth preserving. 

To this task Mr. Greene addresses himself. Of his enthusiasm 
for Rome and his conviction, held with passion and propped with 
reason, of her greatness, and of his ample knowledge there can 
be no question—though in this respect Mr. Greene offers a cu- 
rious mixture of the extremely up-to-date and the outworn, and 
leans unduly towards the traditional in his views. One would not 
gather, for instance, from this book that there were originally, as 
Meyer has shown, 4 not 2 tribunes of the people, or that such 
stories as the poisoning of Britannicus have been at least gravely 
questioned. 

Nevertheless Mr. Greene is widely informed; he has not, how- 
ever, communicated his information in a form which will give the 
general reader a clear and coherent picture of the achievement of 
Rome. He lacks, above all, perspective; he cannot resist the good 
stories, and his very virtues, notably a generous love for the hal- 
lowed names of literature, conspire to undo him. Wherever he 
touches upon historical development he is confusing or even mis- 
leading to anyone but the already informed scholar. Large analy- 
ses would be necessary to demonstrate this point properly, but 
two examples selected for brevity may illustrate it—and lest this 
insistence on matters small in themselves seem carping, let it be 
reiterated that they are samples of a defect in method. In dis- 
cussing the terms of peace concluding the second war with Car- 
thage Mr. Greene writes: “Rome profited by the tribute, and 
still more by the lands of Spain, soon to be organized as two 
provinces, Hither and Further Spain (197). Though not fully 
pacified for many years, Spain became thoroughly Romanized 
during the early Empire, and gave Rome writers, officials, and 
emperors.” Now the compulsions of compression in a work of 
this sort can be nightmarish, but Mr. Greene finds space to intro- 
duce directly or by hint, among many other things, the Capitoline 
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geese, Milo and the oysters, the Roman envoy who brought Car- 
thage in two folds of his toga peace or war; and such a leap over 
the succession of consular campaigns, including those of Cato and 
the elder Gracchus, over Mancinus, over Numantia and the 
younger Africanus, Sertorius, and Augustus’ Cantabrian campaign 
to Seneca and the Emperor Trajan is too long. Again, he writes: 
“In the Social War, Rome stooped to conquer. She gained im- 
measurably by making Romans of the allies; within a generation 
she could claim the Volscian Cicero and the Transpadane Gaul 
Virgil as true Romans.” This is not, of course, factually false. 
Nothing is known of Vergil’s ancestry. Cicero was a loyal Roman; 
he came from Arpinum; Arpinum was once a Volscian town. But 
the Volscian power had been broken in the fourth century; the 
Arpinates had been given full Roman citizenship in the Cor- 
nelian tribe in 188; Cicero’s father and grandfather are known 
to have been Roman citizens of equestrian rank; and Cicero him- 
self served in the Social War under Pompeius Strabo. From Mr. 
Greene’s statement the uninstructed reader might mistake his 
side. 

It must be remarked also that there are a number of outright 
slips. The Arval Brothers were concerned in the worship of the 
Dea Dia, not the Bona Dea, who was worshipped by women ex- 
clusively; a senatorial court for expediting trials for extortion did 
not exist at Cyrene—there, rather, the document describing the 
institution of the court, held of course at Rome, was found; it was 
interpretative and precisely not fundamental legislation that the 
Senate carried on in the early empire. These are all minor de- 
tails and will not seriously mislead anyone. But those who read 
that Augustus “held a census of the empire several times, and 
learned that it contained between four and five million persons, 
of whom about a million and a half were citizens” will gain a 
totally erroneous impression of the Roman empire. “Civium Ro- 
manorum censa sunt capita,” says Augustus very plainly, “Roman 
citizens,” that is—4,937,000 of them in the third census of 14 
A.D. in a population of some sixty million; and a very different 
world that makes it. 

But most of these details do not entail important difficulties. 
One’s quarrel with Mr. Greene is over his selection of details and 
his arrangement, and this quarrel will rage particularly when 
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there is necessity of tracing development through concrete facts. 
In religion—the world of spirit and idea, that is, which he nicely 
entitles “Flammantia Moenia Mundi”—and in literature which, 
with a like nice feeling, he entitles the “Magic of the Word”— 
Mr. Greene treads more congenial territory. In these fields his 
feeling for the workings of the Roman mind and the reflections 
that spring from long familiarity bring happy results. And here, 
furthermore, the picture emerges outlined with firm strokes. One 
can say, and, after all, it is much to say, that these sections of the 
book can be read with pleasure and enlightenment. 


AINSWORTH O’BrIEN-Moore 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MEXICO 

Mexico BEFORE CorTez, dy J. Eric THompson, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Here we have a book written by a professional archaeologist in 
the Mexican and Central American field—not merely another 
shallow diary of uncomfortable travel and unenlightened ob- 
servation. Indeed, a great many facts concerning the life of the 
Aztecs and their neighbors before the coming of the Spaniards 
are imparted by Mr. Thompson in as simple a style as the most 
casual reader could demand. The author has no tremendous 
thesis to present, no deep enthusiasms to discuss in public, but he 
does offer an orderly statement of the daily arts of common men 
and women in ancient Mexico and a cool appraisement of kings, 
gods, and spectacular ceremonies. 

One regrets that the information is given in a manner so de- 
tached and impersonal. It is, of course, true that there were subtle 
human motives in Mexico as in every other theatre of national 
greatness. Even if one doubts those indications which make 
Quetzalcoatl, last lord of the Toltecs, loom up as a composite of 
conqueror, scientist, artist, and priest, there still remain such later 
chieftains as Tezozomoc, Itzcoatl, and Ixtlilxochitl, whose strong 
personalities are revealed in the certain light of history. 

But if Mr. Thompson hesitates to exploit such exciting if dan- 
gerous matters as the part which the virtues and vices of leaders 
had in the history of ancient Mexico, perhaps, for this reason, 
his book is all the better fitted for first readers. Safe and sane in- 
troductions are needed in all the fields of science. The only 
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difficulty is that these must compete with romances. Wildly fan- 
tastic theories—like that of Lost Atlantis—make more converts 
to amateur archaeology than sober summaries of approved facts, 

The eight chapters of this book cover the following subjects: 
a brief outline of the pre-Columbian history of Mexico; a de- 
scription of the life of the typical individual from birth till death, 
leading industries from agriculture to jade carving; organized 
society, the powers of rulers, the usages of war and trade, and 
so on; the essentials of Mexican religion with the names and proy- 
inces of the gods; the sacred and civil calendar; the priesthood, 
sports and ceremonial games, scribes and their manuscripts; and 
finally, temples and tombs. 

In the historical outline perhaps undue weight has been given 
to recent discoveries in our southwestern States which imply a 
greater antiquity for human occupation of the New World than 
most authorities are willing to admit. Also a few of the dates in 
Aztec history are open to dispute. It is probable that 1324 marks 
the first settlement of the Aztecs on the shores of Lake Tezcoco 
but not, properly speaking, the founding of Tenochtitlan. This 
pretty clearly took place after the Battle of the Reeds in 1351, 
the most probable date for the foundation of the future capital 
of Mexico being 1364. But here as in several other places there is 
a conflict of old authorities which calls for new determinations. 

Mr. Thompson uses thirty-three plates of well chosen speci- 
mens to give an idea of Mexican archaeology and the styles of art. 


HERBERT J. SpinDEN 


LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Law AND THE SociaL Orper, 4y Morris R. Conen, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Essays in legal philosophy from the pen of a distinguished philoso- 
pher would be interesting at any time but are doubly so now by rea- 
son of the coincidence of an astonishing but refreshing resurgence 
of interest in jurisprudence with the necessity for a readjustment 
of constitutional and legal doctrine to the shock of the “new deal.” 
In “Reason and Nature,” published two years ago, Mr. Cohen 
stated his general philosophy of realistic rationalism, stressing the 
importance of the principle of polarity. In applying these ideas to 
the social sciences he discussed natural rights and positive law, and 
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cited justice and the law as polar categories, “like being and becom- 
ing, unity and plurality, rest and motion.” “Deny one and the other 
becomes meaningless. Yet the two must always remain opposed.” 
These views furnish the perspective from which the author has con- 
sidered the subjects of these collected papers. 

One’s first reaction to the volume, however, may be a slight dis- 
appointment because of the catholic nature of the material here col- 
lected from various sources, chiefly the liberal weeklies and the law 
reviews. Book reviews of a semi-popular character are followed by 
more technical articles for the student of law, and these in turn by 
reviews, more extensive than the first group, of new Continental 
and American works on legal philosophy. It is perhaps of some his- 
toric interest that Mr. Cohen pointed out the confused economic 
thinking of a statesman before he became President, or suggested 
the strange vitality of legal belief in (or at least assertion of) the 
legend that Magna Carta was a charter of liberties for the common 
people, or commented upon the naive conceptions of justice ut- 
tered to a law school audience by a judge before the modern days 
of judicial introspection. There is danger, however, that these 
papers may lead the reader to discount the more enduring quality 
of the legal essays. 

Nevertheless, I have concluded that the author’s plan was a wise 
one. Only thus from the record he has himself made could he so 
completely demonstrate that he has in his own way for over 
eighteen years fought against the “citadel of legal unreason” and 
particularly the theory of “a complete Law that speaks into the 
mind of the judge, who like a phonograph does nothing but repeat 
it.” Such proof is important in order that his wise pleas for balance 
and tolerance in attack on standpat legal doctrine may not be taken 
by the new school of juristic “realists” as mere aid and comfort to 
the enemy. They need to be reminded that two decades ago Cohen 
was condemning the progress of the “bill of rights theory” of con- 
stitutional law whereby constitutional provisions designed to pro- 
tect the people against autocratic government had come to be em- 
ployed to protect property against social legislation, or was pointing 
out the similar psychology underlying legalism in this country and 
clericalism in Europe; while at the same time he was arguing that 
judges, far from being phonographs, were legislating their own 
economic and social concepts into the law. 
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This is the proper background against which to view what is fel; 
to be his most important contribution to legal thinking. It is again 
an application of the principle of polarity, here to the wise balancing 
of logical reasoning with the teaching of experience. His views are 
perhaps most clearly stated in the two essays, “The Place of Logic 
in the Law” and “Law and Scientific Method,” though they re- 
appear in all the legal essays. He rejects the metieed of raw empir- 
icism or the belief, upon which the originators of the case method 
of law study so much relied, that principles of law may be discoy- 
ered by a process of legal induction from a large number of particu- 
lar cases. Hence he urges the proper use of both induction and de- 
duction in logic and in law, through a method whereby hypotheses 
are assumed in order to lend direction to thinking or experiment 
and are supported, disproved, or—perhaps more often—subjected 
to modification in the process. This he affirms is the true basis of 
scientific as well as legal method. 

Such a method, while it does call for examination of the facts, 
nevertheless, still assigns a large field to reasoning as distinguished 
from observation in legal method. Here the author runs counter to 
at least the extreme assertions made by those of the legal “real- 
ists” who are said to belong to the “gastronomic school” of juris- 
prudence, to which the most important thing in a law case is the 
temporary state of the judge’s digestion. However much of value 
there is in this emphasis upon the variability of judicial decision— 
and no student of the law ought to deny the value and the need of 
its repeated assertion—both the struggle for legal certainty and its 
attainment to a considerable extent ought not to be underestimated 
or decried. It is unfortunate that even in matters of philosophical 
discussion the principle of polarity in practice only operates to land 
opposing contenders at opposite poles where one cannot see the 
other. So in the battle on legalism the shock troops tend to dis- 
parage the observer in the ivory tower. Too many of our bar lead- 
ers are still resorting to the Constitution and the flag to support 
opposition to all sorts of change, from social practices down to 
minor details of court jurisdiction and practice (“their hysterical 
vehemence,” as our author says, not hiding “the extreme senility 
of their learning”), not to make us sympathize with an emphasis 
upon observation of facts even to the point of exaggeration. But, as 
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Cohen says, there is danger that many of the shells of the realists 
will prove to be duds and others may act like boomerangs. Over- 
statement of an otherwise sound position is fraught with danger. 

Moreover, in the battles of “realists” and “conceptualists” it 
does not seem to be noticed that much of the firing on either side is 
aimed at different things. It is the debatable case which makes the 
biggest noise both popularly and in the law reports. And just be- 
cause it is a borderline case on facts or law, many things, slight in 
themselves, may influence the result. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of cases brought to the court and disposed of through the 
court process (not to speak of disputes settled without court action, 
or of ordinary business and social practices) depends on principles 
which can be predicted with reasonable certainty. This is probably 
true even of the cases actually contested before a judge although 
these are only a part and that not a large one of the total number. 
The recent vogue of collecting mass judicial statistics has had the 
great merit of showing us how the daily grist of the court business 
proceeds on fairly well determined lines. That certainty which the 
community as a whole needs in order to transact its affairs with any 
safety finds its supplement in the impartiality which the judge must 
strive for. These, in turn, are opposed by the struggle for change 
and the desire to do justice to the individuals. A proper balance of 
values will recognize the enduring and opposing nature of these 
characteristics of the judicial process. 

It is not, however, pedagogically or polemically satisfying to 
preserve such a balance. And this Cohen recognizes, for he points 
to the general “unavowed craving for absolute distinctions.” “The 
public demands it of those engaged in political discussion. People 
generally cannot become enthusiastic about tentative policies and 
reserved statements. They crave absolute certainty from the states- 
man as well as from the physician and the priest.” But for himself 
the author expresses a different principle. “We urge our horse 
downhill and yet put the brake on the wheel—clearly a contradic- 
tory process to a logic too proud to learn from experience. But a 
genuinely scientific logic would see in this humble illustration a 
symbol of that measured straining in opposite directions which is 
the essence of the homely wisdom that makes life livable.” 


CuHaARLEs F. CLark 
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A MISSISSIPPI KING 


Mike Fink, 6y WaLTER Bair avd Franxuin J. Meine, Henry Holt & Co, 
Ir is significant of what is happening in the Middle West to-day 
that two scholars should have thought it worth while to excavate 
this buried colossus, the Mississippi screamer, Mike Fink. With 
only a cursory knowledge of the products of scholarship and the 
creative arts, it would be possible to point to at least a half dozen 
similar signs of the turning to native sources, to the rich deposit 
of folk culture that has so long lain beneath the sterile sands of 
an imported, self-conscious “culture.” There is a definite and 
growing movement, and not alone in the Mississippi Valley, 
away from the “megalopolitan” pattern—proof, if proof were 
needed, of the validity of Frederick Turner’s thesis in his “The 
Significance of Sections.” 

The timeliness of such work as Mr. Blair and Mr. Meine have 
done can scarcely be exaggerated. A few years more and yellowed, 
crumbling newspaper and magazine files might have disappeared. 
The authors have wisely made use of extensive quotation from 
primary sources. From 1823, the year of his death, through 1860, 
there was a great deal of writing about Mike Fink, much of it in 
a racy vernacular. It is from this that one draws a sense of Mike 
in his time. Whenever background sources are used, and the 
lengthy bibliography makes clear that these sources were fully 
exploited, this is made plain. 

Mike Fink is one with Daniel Boone, Paul Bunyan, and Davy 
Crockett. From the fragmentary exploits of the real Mike the 
tall tales of the camp fire and the log house were spun out. His- 
torically, that is, in the record of exploration and settlement, 
Boone is a more important figure than Fink. But the latter’s ex- 
perience of the frontier was more varied by far; he was an In- 
dian trapper, a scout, and a phenomenal rifleman; then keelboat- 
man and king of the Ohio and Mississippi at a period when the 
Western movement was largely by water; and last of all, he was 
a member of the famous Ashley-Henry fur-trapping expedition 
to the territory of the upper Missouri. 

Rarely, as in the description of Mike’s mythical daughter, Sal, 
does the Fink legend have the fabulous quality of the Paul Bun- 
yan tales. The Bunyan legend had a longer period in which to 
grow; and it is true that the further the narrator is removed from 
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the real exploits of the hero, the freer is his imagination. Mike 
left the Mississippi because the steamboats came to challenge the 
supremacy of the keelboats and the roarers and the screamers who 
manned them. The steamboats were driven from the Mississippi 
by the railroads. 

This suggests a reason why Mike—and the whole river lore of 
which he is a part—has been so long neglected. The railroads by 
rate-cutting practices drove all the traffic from the river. As the 
river lost its true function, the Mississippi Valley dwindled in im- 
portance. The North and South movement was all but stopped, 
and the East to West pattern, in finance and trade and travel, was 
dominant, with the source of power in the East. The far-reaching 
implications of this change have never been clearly understood. 
There is one gain. A generation of timid historians had no oppor- 
tunity to sweeten such river types as Mike Fink. He comes down 
to us with the vigor and gusto of the past and with all the warts 


left on. Marauis W. CuILps 


JASPER TO MacCRACKEN 
Dictionary OF AMERICAN BiocrapHy, Vols. X and XI, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Eacu new volume of the “Dictionary” adds to the impressiveness 
of this work. Our intellectual world is under heavy obligation to 
its editors and financial supporters for maintaining in times of de- 
pression the high standards of scholarship, completeness, style, and 
format established in a more optimistic era. 

The reader of the two latest volumes turns naturally first to the 
portraits of those two controversial figures, Jefferson and Lincoln. 
Dumas Malone, successor to the late Allen Johnson as Editor of 
the “Dictionary,” in a notable effort makes the many-sided author 
of the Declaration of Independence live again. Here is neither the 
adulation of the enthusiast nor the overemphasis on human frailty 
which is the stock in trade of the “debunker” but rather a dis- 
criminating selection of pertinent detail and a shrewd estimate of 
the importance of Jefferson in American culture. The author 
knows the age in which his subject lived as well as the events of his 
personal life. “His unchallenged leadership,” concludes Malone, 
“was due, not to self-assertiveness and imperiousness of will, but 
to the fact that circumstances made him a symbolic figure, and that 
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to an acute intelligence and unceasing industry he joined a daunt- 
less and contagious faith.” 

But the chief importance of the “Dictionary” does not lie in its 
studies of the great figures. To read methodically through the list 
of biographies of Larned, LaRoche, La Ronde, Larpenteur, Lara- 
bee, and scores of others is an interesting experience. Here are the 
lesser actors in various American scenes. Mary Jemison, captured 
in childhood by the Iroquois, spent a long life among the Indians. 
Sallie Law was an indefatigable hospital worker in the South 
during the Civil War and received the popular title of “Mother of 
the Confederacy.” Stephen Jumel, wine-merchant, was “known 
chiefly as [and seems to have got into the ‘Dictionary’ because of 
being] the husband of the charming but unscrupulous Mme. 
Jumel, who later became Mrs. Aaron Burr.” Alexandre Latil, 2 
Louisianian of French ancestry, became a leper in early manhood 
and died horribly at the age of thirty-five leaving behind a volume 
of slight French verse and a romantic story of the self-sacrificing 
devotion to him of his betrothed, whose name has been forgotten. 
These men and women are, for the most part, nineteenth-century 
figures. The “Dictionary” is, then, a sort of prose “Spoon River 
Anthology” of nineteenth-century American life. It might be 
called an atomic study of American society with the atoms sepa- 
rated from the culture patterns of which they are a part and re- 
organized according to the exigencies of the alphabet. The result 
is a certain wholesome confusion which makes the “Dictionary” 
when read after the manner of the hard-working reviewer, an ex- 
cellent corrective for those social studies which arrange American 
civilization into too neat patterns or which emphasize too much the 
importance of this or. that cultural influence. Our solicitous friends 
in England and Europe who have the urge to write books in ex- 
planation of the American scene should be encouraged before they 
begin to read all the volumes of the “Dictionary” from cover to 
cover. 

Ravpu H. Gasrier 


THE POWER OF THE BEAVER 


Beaver, Kincs anv Casins, by Constance Linpsay Skinner, Macmillan Co. 
To Miss Skinner her tale of the Canadian fur trade is evidently 
a labor of love, for in ic she portrays her own childhood environ- 
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ment at a Canadian fur trading post. She would probably say that 
her work is of value mainly because it brings out the historical re- 
lationships not only of the widespread fur trade as a whole, but 
of many interesting and little-known traders who bore an im- 
portant part in the prolonged conflict among Indians, French, 
British, and Spaniards for the possession of America. The average 
reader, however—that nonexistent nonentity on whom we blame 
so much—will probably value the book chiefly because it brings 
home to him so forcibly the unique and adventurous life of the 
fur trader and trapper. He will be charmed by vivid little 
sketches like the one of that most valuable, most ugly, and most 
obnoxious animal the wolverene or glutton. “Wolverene Person,” 
as the Indians call him, “has the long slanting brow of a certain 
type of thinker—whom one instantly suspects of fanaticism—and 
the meanest eyes that ever looked out on the world and on them 
who dwell therein.” Equally good in their way are the sketches 
of persons like Lachlan McGillivray and the fierce son whom 
he gave to the Indians to save the lives of the white men. “Bea- 
ver, Kings and Cabins” is full of brightly polished bits such as 
these, and like the longer introductory tale of the run of the 
loaded canoes down the rapids at night in order to escape an ap- 
proaching flood. 

In spite of all this, there is a certain hazy quality about the 
book. Miss Skinner’s story is told against an enormous back- 
ground both in time and in space. It covers three centuries and 
embraces all of America north of Mexico. Thus the reader who 
is not a specialist may feel as if he were looking at a vast picture 
in which the background is blurred, but in which many small and 
beautiful details stand out with cameo distinctness. To get the 
full value of the book one needs to be both a geographer and an 
historian. To the geographer the book seems to fit admirably into 
what one may almost call a standard geographical formula: every 
part of the world offers a certain number of possibilities among 
which man may choose; his choice in any given region depends 
largely on the stage of culture and density of population; the 
most easily exploited possibilities are generally exploited first; 
where the possibilities are very limited, the original choice may 
persist indefinitely, as does the fur trade in the cold or rocky parts 
of Canada where agriculture, mining, and even lumbering are not 
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profitable, but where the possibilities are numerous, one after an- 
other may be used, until even the most difficult and those that 
will support the greatest population are finally utilized. Miss 
Skinner shows how this principle is illustrated by the fur trade, 
which is typified by the beaver. Combining high value with small 
weight and good keeping qualities, and needing no work from 
man save at the killing, furs were the first resource to be exploited 
by the white man in most of the forests of North America and 
even on the prairies where roamed the buffalo. Thus Beaver, as 
Miss Skinner personifies the wild animals and the trade in their 
skins, led the hunters and trappers and behind them the traders 
ever farther into the wilderness until they met the beginnings 
of a similar wave from the West. But Beaver and the cabins that 
sprang up at his behest in America had a most disturbing influence 
far away upon the kings in Europe, including Charles the Sec- 
ond, who, like every other gentleman of his day, wore a beaver 
hat, but, unlike other gentlemen, gave away whole counties and 
states and had the power of making war. 

Miss Skinner holds that the search for furs was one of the main 
factors in the early history of America. She shows how the French 
traders, among whom Champlain looms large, pushed their way 
up the St. Lawrence River, across the Great Lakes, and finally 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, as well as farther west- 
ward. They made alliances, both political and matrimonial, with 
the Indians. Thus they hemmed in the English, whose fur traders 
were also pushing westward lured by the desire to establish profit- 
able trade with the Indians. In their wake, wherever soil, slope, 
rock, and climate were propitious, came settlers who upset the old 
balance of nature. Their choice was to use others of nature’s of- 
ferings in the shape of lumber for houses and barns, soil for fields, 
rocks for minerals, and water for boats more capacious than 
canoes. So Beaver, man’s earlier choice, was pushed to the far 
north and to the more rugged regions. And there, most fortu- 
nately, Miss Skinner grew up, looking Beaver full in the face 
so that she can tell us what he looks like. 


E.LitswortH HunrtTINGTON 








